Beginning”. 


an Mystery Novel 
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L’Empire de la Joie 


from an old | 
French Fairv Tale 


But the last knight, le 
dermer chevalier, bore in his 
hand only a little bouquet, 
les fleurettes de la Jeunesse. 
Bur there was in them so 
much of sunshine and stary 
shine and soft dewy fra- 


ad 


grances that to keep them 


Joo oor 


S IT NOT la mode du jour, 
the very rule of fashion to-day 
that the toilette of Madame, of 
Mademoiselle shall be indeed one 
harmonious whole? V raiment! 
Has it not been decided in those 
very centers of fashion, in Paris, at 
Deauville, at Monte Carlo, at Nice, 
all along the Cote d’Azur - that 
one shall not mix perfumes in the 
necessities of the Torlette? “On ne 
mélange jamais les parfums.” 
Rather, it has been decreed that 
the Face Powder, the Talc, the 
Sachet, the Parfum itself must bear 
the same bonne odeur! So, too, the 
Creams, the Rouge, the Soap, the 
Toilet Water shall partake of 


meant youth in the heart 00D oof ooo oo Yoo oo spo 


Lharmonie de la 


one delicately pervasive fragrance. 

Then, joyously in tune with 
French fashion, does Madame ac- 
cept all the Specialites de Dyer-Kass, 
each perfumed with that master- 
piece of the art of France—Parfum 
Dyer-Kiss. And now with what 
French grace does she achieve that 
modern perfect grooming! For 
each Spécialite lends its dainty aid 
to the dressing hour, rounding out 
in perfection every detail, bringing 
forth so charmingly une harmonie 
ventable de la toilette. 


Par exemple 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder 


To mention one only of these many 


EXTRACT: FACE. POWDER - TALC -: TOILET WATER - VEGETALE - SACHET - SOAP 
ROUGE - COLD CREAM - VANISHING CREAM 


Specialités de Djer-Kiss — Djer-Kiss 
Face Powder. Packed in France, 
in that atelier near Paris. Of 
qualité so quite Parisian. 

So soft is it, soft as the footfall 
of a dream. So enchantingly beauti- 
fying. It protects, too, the com- 
plexion, and bestows joyous charm 
to youth. Let this pure Parisian 
poudre be selected to hold its place 
on your dressing table and lend its 
French grace to the harmony of 


your toilette, Madame, Mademoiselle! 


Special Sample Offer: 


© 
A. H, S. Co. 
1921 
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| Send 20¢ and receive the dainty “ Week-end | 
Specialty Box” containing serviceable samples of | 
= Dyer Kiss extract, face powder, cold cream and 1 | 
(| vanishing cream with dainty satin sachet Address | 
4 Alfred H Smith Co, 48 West 34th Street, 1 | 
+ 
Z — a These specialstés, Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams temporarily blended here with pure Dyer-K1ss concentré smported from France 
| AS ~ Z 
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Cosmopolitan for September, 1921 
The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


YUBLIC approval follows 

artistic leadership. The 
Victrola stands alone. The 
great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
only sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 
REG US PAT OFF. 

This trademark and the trademarked 

word Victrola” identifyall our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! : 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. Victrola XVII, $350 

amden, N, J. Victrola XVII, electric, $415 

Mahogany or oak 


Victrola 


\ 


‘REG. VU. SPAT. OFF: 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J. 
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They Who Sit on the Edge of a Cloud. 
A humorous editorial 21 
By GEORGE ADE 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 


Mother and the Baby. A poem 22 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by W. T. Benda 


The First Night. A serial 24 
By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


Honor and the Outlaw. A short story 30 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Illustrations by Walt Louderback 


The Old Home Town. A short story 37 
By DANA GATLIN 
Illustrations by Worth Brehm 


The Justice of the Damned. A shori story 42 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


The Empty Sack. A serial 46 
By BASIL KING 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


Your Successful Self. An article 53 
By WILLIAM MACHARG 
and WILFRID LAY, PH.D. 
Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


The Pool. A short story 58 
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Illustrations by G. Patrick Nelson 


Phyllis Cover 


The Stage To-day 65 
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The Magic of Jewels. A short story 69 
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Illustrations by O. F. Howard 
A short story 75 
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By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Iilustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


The Pride of Palomar. A serial 80 
By PETER B. KYNE 
Iilustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


Killing the Man-Killer. Ax arlicle 85 
By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrated with photographs 


Alias the Lone Wolf. A scrial (are) 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 


A short ‘story 95 
By HARRIS DICKSON 
Tilustrations by Edward L. Chase 


Legs is Legs. 


This is Robert Hichens, author of “ December Love,” 
which will begin in the October Cosmopolitan. He 
is the distinguished author of ‘The Garden of Allah,” 
“ Bella Donna,”.“‘ Barbary Sheep,” and others. 


We had made all arrangements to publish a certain 
serial. It was in the hands of the artist, being illus- 
trated. We had prepared to advertise it. 

Then, at the last moment, we got word that Robert 
Hichens was finishing his long-delayed novel, “‘ Decem- 
ber Love,” which promised to be the best work of 
his life. 

We kept the cables to England hot. We received, by 
special post, about half of the manuscript. We con- 
sidered it, as far as it went, one of the best novels we 
had ever read. ; 

Just the other day we received the rest of the manu- 
script. If anything, it is even better than the first part. 

It was such a remarkable book that we couldn't re- 
sist it. We overturned all of our plans, persuaded an 
artist to give up his summer vacation, changed the Oc- 
tober issue around, almost in its entirety—and, at last, 
found that with a margin of only two or three days we 
could get it into next month’s issue. 

When we can give that sort of enthusiasm and energy 
to a story, we know we have something great. 


Hearst, Presiden: Jouspu A. Moors. Vice-President and Treseurer 
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You will need a Corona 


in College 


Write for the booklet which tells about this wonderfully 
convenient little six-and-a-half-pound typewriter 


TUDENTS who hand in coronatyped themes, essays, 

laboratory and lecture notes invariably receive higher 

marks. In fact, you are badly handicapped in school or 
college without a Corona. 


Seniors’ theses MUST be typewritten, so why not have a 
machine now and use it all through college? 


Then, too—coronatyping your notes helps you to remember 
them, and when exams come you have something legible to 
study from. 


A few years ago it was a fortunate student who could pos- 
sess a typewriter—for a ‘“‘standard”’ machine cost $100— 
and then it had to be crated and shipped to college. 


But Corona can be tucked away in a corner of a suit case, 
and costs but $50—easy monthly payments. 


The Personal Writing Machine 


f 


Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
113 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 


“Corona goes to school 

with me every day. 

work is done more quick: 

and neatly."—Byron H. 

Royster. 

and notes are always neat 
and easy to 


tle F. Brook i 


Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 
Groton, New York 


Send me your in- 


teresting booklet 
No. 13 about Corona. 
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Sch 


ools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Lasell Seminary 


In Today's gitls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. n Today's training is Tomor- 
row’s expression. Combining the old New 
England ideals of education with the training 
needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Sem 
inary expresses itself in true, healthful woman- 
hood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. nusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 
lege Pre preg and Secretarial Courses. Ideally 
situated for access to cultural advantages of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 


Woodland Park 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
atalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of jthe most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory. Courses 
in Music. Fine Arts, History, Languages, Domestic 
Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basketball and 
Swimming.  50-acre school farm, ‘* Umberfield,” 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including 
skating, snowshoeing, etc. — here also put their 
Domestic Science teachings into actual practice. One 
a — Hartford or New Haven. Send for catalog 
and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith 
it forms the strongest thread in 
the fabric of civilization. Con- 
fidence in God has healed the 
sick and given sight to the blind. 
Confidence in man works its 
wonders before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in 
a railroad train because he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war knowing that their 
cause—interpreted by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of fam- 
ilies have entrusted to us the 
choice of a school for their 
children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 
your problem. A wealth of in- 
formation is yours for theasking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
,119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


—fo] 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a 
limited number of girls in their prepara- 
tion for college or for social or business 


life. 


year finishin; 


graduates. 


Mu 


Certificate privileges. Special two- 
course for High School 
xceptional advantages in 


sic, Art, Household Arts and Sciences. 


Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. 


High healthful location on the slope 


of 


the Lehigh Mountains. Near New 


York and Philadelphia. 


WARD-BELMONT| 


For Girnts AND YOUNG WoMEN. 


for the 1921-22 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 


sible to insure entrance. 


WARD- -BELMONT offers courses to meet 
individual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments. Also 
Literature, Expression, Physical Training, 
Home Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor 
sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest 
the Farm and Country Club affords week- 
end trips into the open country. 
Applications should include references. Book- 
lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Box A, Tenn. i 


“The Souths 


PAK 
or Gi 
By-the-Sea Gulfport Misa 


The beauty and completeness of 
equipment, the attractive buildings 
and campus, the unusual strength of 
the faculty, and the wonderful loca- 
tion offer to discriminating patrons 
the finest educational advantages in 
the congenial and healtHful climate of 
the Gulf Coast. 
Highest scholastic standards in class 
room and studio. Land and water 
sports. Outdoor life the whole year. 

Illustrated catalog 

on request, address 


GULF- PARK Box K, tc Miss. 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, colleges and cam! 

tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 

those which interest you. 


College Preparation 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Radcliffe, etc. 
Hoimewood School, New Canaan, Conn. 
40 miles from New York. 
Classes limited to 5. 
MakrTuHA B. COLLEN, Dean. 


New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pool. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. Address 


Claude N. Wyant, Principal 


and Music 
Irving College 
will ang 66th year Sept. 28th. A. B. course; Pipe 
Violin, T Subjects; Ex 


2 ing Pool. 
In one of the most beautiful and healthful valleys” in the 
world. Just ee of Harrisburg. 4 hours from New 
ashington; 3 boars from Philade’ 
Terms $450 to 


t of the 
RYDAL ce OGONTZ SCHOOL 
A home school for limited ton 9-14 
years. Teacher of strong personality and 
in charge. Catalog. 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co.. Pa. 


“ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 


Educational Guide 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| || | 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


‘THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 


Healthful location 
in Allegheny Mts, 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
Thorough prepara- 
tion for college 
A entrance examina- 
“The Mountain tions. held at the 
school. ral courses for not going to college. 
onal Faculty. Strong Music 
ine and 


Moultows Hondmavters Alvan R. Grier, President 


Aor Birmd gh, m, Pa. 


tt School for Girls 


qhirty-sixth year. Academic. college 

gad special courses, also seventh and 

nar grades, Co-operative with the U 

Chieaxo; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
member of the North Centra! Associa- 


b- 


ad Art, A home school in 


ount 
a 


School 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Harp, and pipe organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor sports. We make a specialty of Horse- 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf course on 
the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 


building A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 
Courses. 

(32 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1921-22, 
early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 
Boarding Schools Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 
in th to u3. Give location 
nd, age of 


miles from 
Boston 


Registrar, Box 22 


Send for New Year Book 


LENOX 


“The Real Eastern School in 
the Heart of the Middle West” 


for older girls. Graduate 
Two year Playground Co 


rt, Domestic Science. 
Tuition $1000, 
For catalog, address 


Mrs. Louise Thomas 


The Ely School for Girls 


ELY COURT 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country, one hour from 


DREW SEMINARY 


THE Carmel School for girls. A moderately priced 
school located 49 miles from New York on a beau- 1 
8! range. In tion to regular co! " 
preparatory courses offers special courses in Mus c, pe N 
. Domestic Science, an -cretaria raining. | - Louis k Ci fi 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Campus of 11 acres. ; : , ew Yor ity. Lwenty-five 
year. For catalog address Lenox girls are happy girls 


CLARENCE PAUL McCLELLAND, Pres. | acres, modern equipment. 
Box ; College Preparatory, Gen- 

tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write Graduate Courses. Music. 
Household arts. Daily work 

in the studio. Horseback 


P@ssinin 9S ch ool riding and all summer and 


winter sports. Sleeping porch. 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diglome, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Home-making Courses, in- 
cluding Horticulture. 
Students may enter regular courses or, with 
rents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
utiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
3rd year. Write for Year Book. Address 
ing-on-Hudson, New York, Box 9C. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


King-Smith Studio School 
Aschool for young women wing to study Music (all 
branches), modern Languages, Painting, Sculpture, 
. Dancing, Ex ion, ete. Can —- any 
academic or college study. All subjects elective. Tuition 
accordi amount of work taken. Ideal, artist 
surroundings unusual social advantages; week of opera 


in New York. 
KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL. 
D. C., Washington, 1751 New Hampshire Ave. 


Orbool 
x Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
or Girls desiring college prepara’ a 
St Girls not going to college, the school offers Ke 
vo pursue studies sulted to 
For Girls wishing to 
ots LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
from stone building, F it has been educating and training you 
: women or worthy living. Aimeat highest development 
atalog. : i healthful location. Com- 
HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. i i modern G 


ll of Leschetizky). Head of the School 
MAY WILLIS, P.. Academic Head. 


Dwight School 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Suburban New Vert City, Dee 
ourses. 10" 
Riding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals 
Address Box 627 


\ FOR GIRLS 
/| 
i Taining and Dancing. Main Line Penna. R. R. 
Iingtrated Catali 
| 
tarre' 
: ion, Full courses in all si EEE 
jets. offered by the 
i mic schools. Excq 
T dvantazes in Mu 
EN. 
| 
cet 
ears 
ork. 
Iso § 
ing, § 
joor 
rest 
ek- i 
ok- i 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
— Super new location in St. Louis’ most beau- 
tiful suburb. Six acre campus. All Athletics. 
- Gymnasium. Membership privileges in coun- 
“4 try club just across the road. Separate cottage, 
with matron and maid for Juniors, 7 to 14. 
Ps 4 Only 8 Juniors taken. College Preparatory 
i: jurse unequalled 
| in Universities. Music, 
| 
ls and’ 
nen | 
of 
ings | 
h of 
oca- 
rons 
In 
lass 
ater 
year. 
, ** Many Cosmopolitan readers say | | 
Thank You when they have found the school | 
Yanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
183. | thool problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
yu wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 
— iad the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
a New York, New York City, 119 W. 40th St. | 
adver- 
write 
of the 
usic, Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial, Junior . 
Rev. F..W. STENGEL, Principal, Box Pa. 
Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


-4 Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School suitable school?” No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 

choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to 7 requirements. Why not write us 


OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 


ay? 
New York, Publishers Building. 


Suburban te tol New v York City 
venue) 
At By the Sea. 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend’s 
; Modern School for the Girl of To-Day. 


Magnificent granite buildings, beautiful 
grounds. Athletics e mphasized, scien- 
tific physical training, immense gy mnasi- 
um. Cosey little theatre. Elective studies 
for high-school girls or graduates; no ex- 
aminations. Music, expression and stage 
training, art in all line: 8s, domestic science, 
secretarial branches, artistic 

fencing, riding. omelike ; superior 
table. Select patronage. Membership 
For_ booklet with views address 


of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


Highland Manor 


Box C, Tarrytown Hudson, New York 


school lies in the character of its girls, in the ability of 
its faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, and 
in the breadth of its curriculum. _It offers the follow- 
ing courses: Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
College Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, 
Home-making, Kindergarten Training, Social Serv ice, 
Gymnasium, Riding. Out-door sports. Associated 
with Hi Highland a Camps for Girls, South Naples, 
Main 


one, Tarrytown 1505 
The strength Cj this non-sectarian, country boarding 


GENE H. LEHMAN, Director. 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


‘Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. General Courses. Household Armond 
Home Management. courses 

strumental music, Modern 


Horseback’ riding, 
excellent Ba trips’ afield. Extensive 
= All sports, Live teachers. Upper and 

jower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


An school, 


Faculty built by 


of 


OMBINES the 
ultural, Junior College the 
ments, College Preparator; Music, Phy sical —4 
tion, Expression, d Crafts, Oratory, Secre 
shi Gymnastics, Hormel Kindergarten, Swimming, 
Large new Gymnasium, Catalog 


roy H. REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


SEMINARY 


For Girls. 23rd Year under same management. 
Four buildings, two-acre campus, in best residential 
section of National Capital. Two-year courses 
for High School graduates. Also college 
tory and special courses. For catalog, addr 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ramsay, Principals 


THE FAIRMONT SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ess 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 

buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the V alley 
ot Virginia, tamed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 


Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Su 
vised athletic 
Students from 32 
states. For catalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


Mrs. Hareis Boatwright, Vice-President 


United States, the students enjoy the freedom and athletics of 
the country combined with the cultural advantages of the city. 


ntellectual, moral, social and physical training. 


General; Academic; Music Conservatory; Cultural and Practical. 


ball; Tennis; Country Tramping; Dancing; Military 


S. JOMNSTON, Principal, Germantown, Phila, Penna. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
64th Year 


Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 

Located in one of the most beautiful residentia! sections of the 
IDEAL: Development of well-poised personality through 
COURSES: High School Graduate; College Preparatory ; 


tie Seience Millinery 


pecoration 

First Aid to Injured 

ATHLETICS: Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basket-| 
Drill. 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washinete™: D.C.,Suburbs 
MES . AMENT, Ph.D.,LL. D., President 
Presents thes fundamentals of a college education 

in a two-year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 

sion, Domestic Science and other vocational courses. 

Athletics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 

two buildings. Fighty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 

vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 

An early enrollment is urged. Catalog Address 

Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland 


Fairfenr Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 


lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, 


Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 


Staunton. 21l-acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. Cat: en . 


John Noble Maxwell, 


President 
Fairfax Hall, 
C Basic, Va. 


Lindenwood 


A College for Women. Established 1827. Aims to de 
velop ideals as well as mind and 4 Three million dol- 
lars in equipment and endowment. fked and four year 


egrees. 
Music, special vocational courses. ‘athlotle gymna- 
om an pot, St. For 
catalog, ress -L. MER, D.D., 
MIssourI, St. Charles, Box A. dent 


Ursuline Academy 

Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $650 

or $1000 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
EW YORK, Middletown. 


Skidmore School of Arts 
in General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home Econom- 
ics, Music, Physical Education, and Secretarial Science, 


dents.For catalogue addressCHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., 
NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs, Box A. President. 


all leading to the B.S. Degree. Dormitories for 300 stu- 


Lady Jane Grey School 


Courses. Advanced work for High School graduates. 
Music, Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
SLLA VIRGINIA JONES, A.B., Principal. 

NEw YorK, Binghamton. 


For Girls. 38th year. College Preparatory and General 


Oaksmere 
wie. erste School for Girls. Fall term begins 


NM EW YORK, Mamaroneck, Orienta Point, Box C, 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard Schoo}. A School of Practical Arts. Secretarial 
Work and H B.A. and B. 8. De- 
grees. Address SECRETARY. 

NEw YorK, Troy. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents prepared for all leading col- 
leges. Special courses for High School graduates. $ 
tarial course, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, 


LEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Poughheepsle. 


Horseback riding, Drill, Sleeping Address 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal, We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements, 


agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 


This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later, 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased, The only requisite is your 


our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essen ial to state the kind of sc 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate ion 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


1 Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 


s Schoo 

In beautiful suburban Philadelphia, Each girl inte 
vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory and 

ession, Domes 

uutdoor sports 


on request. Dept. 


Miss S. Janet Sayward. Principal _ 


indi- 


6 
are each in separate buildings. Large new = eec wood... 
| 
— 
\ 
cy) 
| Cosmopolitan Educ ation 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


Terms $650 
alogue. 


an’s college 


ind General 
graduates 

loor 

rincipal. 


ow or later, 
y count on 
isite is your 
d. Whether 
ust the same. 
reatest real 
d of school 


te ion 


g, New York 


“Scudder” Darlin: 


West Seventy-secona St., at Riverside Drive, New York 
“A Moder: School for the Modern Girl” 
Thaidings 200 stu dents. Unusual practical courses. 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 

POST GRADUATE:—l. Domestic 

sand Home Management: l-yr. course with 
diploma. 2. Secretarial: includes Span nish, French, 
veer Methods, ete. 3. Social Welfare and Com- 


age 


Expression, 


extra charge. 
ee Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dor- 
mitories like college ‘ife. Address 


iss _C. S. ScuppEr, 
New York Crry, N. NY. 244 W. 72d St. 


Swimming, 


The Semple School for Girls 
ite Central’Park, Boarding and Dey pupils. Col- 
lege Preparatory, Post Graduate, F Lan- 
pet, Art. Social life. Outdoor 
ante RS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE 
NEW YORK {1-45 Gentral Park West, BoxC. Prin. 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
hoo! ege Preparation. Household and Fine 
Dero um and swimming pool. Six-year High School 
Course for Girls. Six-year Elementary Course for Boys and 

atalog upon request. HENRY CARR PEARSON, 
New YorK City, Broadway at 120th St. Principal. 


gton Seminary 


West Chester, Pa. 


As SELECT school for girls. A 60-acre estate, 22 
miles from Philadelphia. The finest climate of - 
Eastern United States. 

Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, Art, 


Household Management, Business, 


Physical Education. College Preparatory Course or 
High School with liberal electives. 

Superior Physical Training facilities; New Indoor 
and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields, Riding, 


Dancing and all outdoor activities. 


Pinecrest, separate house for girls 9-13. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 


terest. yd preparatory and special courses for those not wishin: 
those which in — go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 
Founded 1850. A school for girls 
ait estate on ‘the Vincinia, anville. Cuas. G. EVANs, A. 
nit of Ry s, nu! hila. 
dese ribing “new bu fiding mailed’ on Tequest. Stuart Hall ¢ 
ool for girls. Seventy-eighth Session. 
ABBY A. SUTHERLA np, Principal. | in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor ete 
Boardi School having dificulty in Staunton, Box A. 
ing Schoo ‘finding a sultable school? : : 
wonder you ar ere are many sc 
mee, Commer ng, 
New York, Publishers Building. laboratories 80 residént ants $405. Fecul 
ustrated catalog. JAMES RAFT, M. 
Penn Hall cits, Couege Preparatory. | Danvitie, Box CO. 


Certificate priv: private bath. May each 
ver spent at Atlanti¢ City. Work continues without Inter- The Chatham Episcopal Institute fii. 
Nev Hates $500. | Music, Art, Domestic Sclence, Expression. Thorough prep- 
hambers! 4 aration for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. 

PENNSYLVANIA, burg, Box N. Prinetpal. Athletics. Terms moderate. D. B. Tuc EER, 
-D., Pres . PRUDEN, D.D., Rector, 
VA., Chatham, Bord. ANNIE MARION POWELL,M.A., Prin. 


Centenary 
Collegiate 
Tnstitute 


A finely school for girls. 48th y 
In beau country near New Ly City. 
Competent instruction—one teacher for each 
eight girls. Motion pictures. 
q Six courses with diploma—college certificates. 
Atmosphere of and will. 
ming pool. ifty acres 
q Democratic spirit; ® regulations and 
ess. 
A catalogue will be sent on request 
DR. aor. J. TREVORROW, Pres. 
1 Hackettstown, New Jersey 


School and College Information Free 


oF CoLUMBrA, Washington, 1918 Florida Ave. | tached. 
Standard Schoo! and Junior College Courses. Music, 
udents from a or catalogue and views 
Chevy Chase School 4 the ot VIRGINIA, Bristol, BoxA. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal. Wecan 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or lates. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count op 
our jud, being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us bnow just the same, 


led year advainced for school For GIRLS AND YOUNG 
val m natio. M 
capital. For catalog, address Fauquier Institute Lapies. The 62nd session 
FREDERIC ERNEST "FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. begins Sept 29th, 1921. Situated in Piedmont region of 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
20th year—A prominent fi 0g LLIE UTLER, Prin. 
The Abby offering special one year Spantonen VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 12. 


Educational Subjects, Domestie Beience and 
ecoration an nguages. Unusual oppor- istor 
tunities for sports recreation, and social culture. Apply to Southern Colleg e wee, ey — 
Cc 


for Booklet-—*‘ A Week at The Abby.” $600. Social Training. Be and Yc College Courses. 
CT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St. N.W. aratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Colo: ial h for Girls. Beautiful location in Na- | dents from man deal cih 
eal climate. n-sectarian 
nial Sc ool {ional Capital tal. High School,Coll Va.,Petersburg, 306 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE Davis,A.M. 


Dression. Well i r 2 Are you having difficulty A 
ell ordered home and social life. Organized lay Boarding School findiig 


Washi: wonder you are confused. ‘There are schools to 
Vi ngton, 1531 Eighteenth Street. choose aid you and telecting the 
one best your requiremen Why not write us 
inia Interm Co For alts and | to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
wre ermont llege you Women. NEw YorK, Publishers Building. 


20 states. H. S. and Jr. Art, Ex- 
Home Economics and Business Co Music 


urses. 
y. Alt. 1900 ft. Mt.Climate. Gymnasiu' Forh her culture at 
try pool, New Dormisery with Private Baths. um, | Fort Loudoun Seminary 53 = women. De- 
INIA,Bristol Sox 125. H.G.NOFFSINGER,A.M.,Pres, | lightful location in the beautiful Shenand Sei ‘Liter- 
ary and Business Courses. Special ad tages in Music, 

Art, Languages. Gymnasium and ‘al outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 22nd. Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
IRGINIA, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASs, Pres. 


DEVON MANOR 


Devon Manor has evolved a thoroughly modern train- 
ing to girls for the future. College-pre eatery and 


estic Science, Music and Art. Campus sof sixteen 
res. Tennis, horseback riding, golf and sk skating. 


MRS. GASKIN, Principal 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College al for High Schoo! 
rt, Music, Pipe Organ; 

Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 915, Baena Vista, Va- 


Devon, 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 
Maryland College for Women 


Courses: College Preparatory ; College ; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. antages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore: Fireproof faculty; 67 years’ 

ory. Catalogue. Address 
MARYLAND, Laitherville, Box w. 


for Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College and B.S. Courses, the latter including 
four years of Home Economies. Aceredited courses in Peda- 
gogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Fivenew buildings 
on 45-acresuburban > Our own garden and dairy. Terms 
$45 $500. 8. H. APPLE, LL.D., President. 

MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Branches. 
Spanish. Outdoor Sports. Address, The Secreta 


Oakcrest, 3522 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 7 ; 
school, 
any 
Dying 
S Domss- 

with the i 

al Educa- 

-cretary- 

rimming, ee... 

town, Pa. >> 
million dol- { 
gymna- 

.ouls, For 

programs 
1e Econom- 
ial Science, 
for 300 stu- 

YES,Ph.D., 

President. 

rm begins 
ox C, 

Secretarial 
B. 8. De- 

RETARY 

hool. Stu- 
leading col- 
tes. Secre- 
>. Tennis, 
es. Address 
-rincipal. 

11 order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 

mn Free serrice to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
— wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yeafly rate you desire to pay. 
al, We can 
tution best 
y ant % 
, Dom \ A 
yor sports. { 
Superior location combines advantages of city and 
country. Two Years’ Courses for High School Grad- 
; uates. Also General and Special Courses. 
en, 
In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Schools of Domestic Science 


a quiet collece town. Outdoor soeivity, is 
l_orse»ack-riding, canoeing, hiking, ath- 
letics. Easy access to art and music in Philadelphia. 

A college preparatory school with exceptional 
cultur'1 courses in Literature, Music, Domestic 
and Fine Arts. The feature of the Mary Lyon 
School is the preservation of refined home life. 
School work in well-lighted, glass-enclosed class- 
rooms. 

Graduate school in separate building, Wildcliff; 
— Gables for Juniors (6-14). Catalog for each 
school. 


MR. & MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1509 Swarthmore, Pa, 


THE 
Garland d School 


of 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 

achers include tu yt Family and 
Problems, Food a its Preparation, Income and 
Cost of Living, Furnishines Clothing, Serving of 
Meals, Stories and Hand Work for Children and 
many other vital home subjects. Also shorter elec- 
tive courses. Resident students direct the Home- 
Houses (city and suburban) under supervision, put- 
ting into — principles taught. Catalog on 
request. 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street - - Boston, Mass. 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Con- 
centrated College Preparation by teachers from college 
faculties. General course. Outdoor life of ten acre estate 
near Baltimore. 

MARYLAND, Catonsville, Box 200. 


A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hal of courses, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women's colleges. Beautiful — estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming J yd. —— 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, x *Plincipal, 
SovuTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


The Cathedral School 


Of Florida. Episcopal—a homelike school for girls. 
= preparatory and general course. Delightful winter 
climate. 


Lis 8S. BILL, Principal. 


FLoripa, Orlando. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
amount you wish to spend, the location desired, etc., we 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. Address 

SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NEw York, New York City. Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. College 
Seperanery. General, and Intermediate Courses. For 
ogue and information address 
MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
MIssovrI, St. Louis, 4140 Lindel Boulevard. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
Hosmer Hal School for Girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts. 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical Director. Modern 
fireproof building near Univ “AM. Pr Farly reg- 
istration necessary. ELMa BeNTON, A.M., Principal. 
MIssovR}, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard 


an} = from 8 to 15 years of 
Hillcrest School is Best home influences. Lim- 
ited number. Individual one. “Mental, moral and physical 
development equally cared for. Unusual adv —~ tae in 
music. Only bright, healthy children are ——_ 
MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, rincipal. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam. 


* Outdoor School for exceptional girls. 
Assandawi Numbers very limited. Individual in- 
struction. Health and hap iness first. Mind and body 
= in unison. Wholesome life in artistic home. 


Mks. GERTRUDE SUMPTION BELL, Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, 3070 First Street. 


Miscellaneous 


° i i 
The Aikin Open Air School tia 
Day echow co-educational. Departments: Primary, 
tutoring. "Thorough work and normal living. Open Air 


class rooms. i pupils received. 
FLorRipA, St. Petersburs. MRS. MAUDE AIKIN, Supt. 


Select pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory 
states: pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, se 
art, domestic science, oc culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, gymnasium, swimm: pool. 
GEorGL, Gainesville, Box B. Address BRENAU. 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding Schoo finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to — requirements. Why not write us 
today COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
York, Publishers Building. 


Ferry Hall and advanced ec special in- 
struction in music, expression and Stade a: arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 oe ne 
For catalog address Muss Evoise R. TREMA: 
ILtrnors, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


Illinois Woman's College 


Accredited by universities. -. il in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. Special courses—Sec! 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing ee 8 build- 
ings. Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Catalog 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. 


you stammer attend no stammering 

ect my large FREE BOOK 

STAMMERING 

Me. Origin and the 

Advanced Natural Method of Cure” 

Bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. 

ans for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 

agazine.” Largest, best equipped and most 

school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 

nae) and wie speech impediments. Conducted under the best ap- 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
SS use. Six months and intensive short courses, 

nd for booklet. MISss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


** Many Cosmopolitan readers 
‘Thank You when they have found the sehool 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. tee 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 

charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 
Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dieticians, ma- 
trons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year co 
School home for residence and practice. Address 
. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y.W.C.A, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 48 Berkeley St. 


Schools for Backward Children 
School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
schools. Domestic Science. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 

{OLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
- PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervéus, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year around. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AuGustT A.BoLprt, 
NEw York, Binghamton, 110 Fairview Ave. pt 


Montessori, Kindergarten 

The Hedley School Primary and Intermediate. 

For children physically and socially normal, yet who re- 

p med individual instruction and personal attention. In- 

ustrial and domestic arts; wal J. R. Hedley, M.D., 
resident physician. Mrs R. HEDLEY, Princi 

PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside, Bore. (12 miles from hila.) 


Marydell 


Do you want your backward child cured of - affliction? 
A reputable physician will take 7 cases, at his beautiful 
home, for treatment—teaching staff, own dairy 
chickens. Address MARYDELL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and School 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogu: 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort, BoxA. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 


and m standing. Write today for par 5, 
LEE WELLS MILLARD, President 
lestern School, 2321 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Natural no or time-beat. A school of 
character 


The North-Western 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 


in the world. 
THE LEWIs SCHOOL. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


superior school for oe 
Saint Mary’ s School ¢ under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Prepara- 
tory and High School work. A separate department for 
younger girls. Special advantages in Music, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. Athietics. 
ILL., Knoxville. Rev. F.L. CaARRINGTON, LL.D., Rector. 


Oo k aH 68th year. Boarding and Da 
a a ool. College Preparatory and gener: 
Strong Music Department. Household arts. Gympasium, 
Swimming pool. Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send f 


booklet. 
Mr. & Mags. A. Moore, 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 578 Holly Avenue 


Hardin n College women. years 
in University 


— ag Exceptional ad advantages in music, art, 
gon and cold running water in rooms. For catalon address 
THE SECRETARY. 


MissouRl, Mexico, Hardin College. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself _ twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, nator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring erfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the dical prof. aes written 
a 288- e book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of mopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to covert e and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2474 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this 


: ity in 
Boarding School fading. having dificalty 
Ther many schools to 


y? 
New York, Publishers 


The Trowbridge eer School 


hildren. The 
A home school for — and backward c’ veya 


Ww by Educators and 
YDEN TRowBRIDGE, M.D. 


E. HA 
Missouri, Kansas City, 2827 Forest A venue. 


Summer Camps 


Senior and Junior 
The Teela-Wooket Camps Camps for, Girt 
under 20. ring Vermont. Fam mous = saddle 
horses, riding t onderiand "In the Green 


Pp 
Mountains. MBS. Ro 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 10 Bowdoin St. 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, 

tised in these pages, and you 

those which interest you. 


camps adver- 
colleges to write 


mp 


_N. H 
direction | in ali athletic and combined 


‘unior Camp. 
with camp Homecraft for little girls 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 
number. 


| “Mary Lyon School 
| 
= 
| 
| 
Che 
Cas 24 i 4 4 
—S ‘ 
: 
Miss Mason’s School forGirls 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New | RR A 
| York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- | 
cational departments. Separate schoo! for i 
| little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- j 
cational training. For eithercatalog address | 
| MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
— 
= 
| 
! 
you in Choos a 
cue best sulsed to your Tequirements. Why not write us 


Stamford Military 
og on Academy 


aratory school that pursues sound edu- 
edna methods and provides a thorough train- 
for mind and body. Located at Ossining 
overlooking the Hudson, convenient to New York, 
tion is ideal. 
the situation 1 is bent toward the complete develop- 
mentof eachstudent, Classes are urposely small and 
boys are assured individual consideration from our A BIG SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS 


mma selort permite every kind of outdoor sport and same time they learn self-reliance, precision, co-operation. Broad visioned men and women who 


the gy is w quipped for all indoor exercise. 

Summer Camp. For catalog 

WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
Ossining, New York 


stand boys make up the faculty, and growing minds expand under ideal conditions. Every advantage of climate 
and location. Large modern buildings; seven acre campus. Let our catalogue tell you all about us. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster, Route 7, Box 944, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


For 90 Select YOUNG BO YS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
boys. The students’ comforts, pleasures and 
sports are as carefully considered as their 
mental training. Healthful location. 42 miles 
from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 

For catalog addres: 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 34, Freehold, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


42nd year. New $100, 090 Greproot building. A mod- 
ern are school in of 
Mountains. Sma asses of not more than ca 
teach teacher secure individual attention, for every Carson Long Institute 
A Prepares for universities and business life. 85th year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 


Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampnient. B d acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. {ndi- 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins R.O.T.C. oar In vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, how to 


Ae under U.S. labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, A 
Prineinal, Box 401 ture, efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Cc oo Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 

ae building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but 

non-sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies direct from farmers. Terms $400. 


For further 4 
What these two words mean CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 


PENN. NIA, Ni 
to your boy or girl! ENNSYLVA\IA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing your wants amply supplied? 


Military Acaden.y 


14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited a 
leading universities. Very strong fa*ulty—20 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
— sizes honor: habits of orderliness, precision 

promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. 


MORGAN P ARK Would you like to know of a Kentucky Military 


school which will meet the re- 
quirements of your boy or girl? 


Why not write to us? We 
can aid you in the selection of 


Institute 


With a Winter Home in Florida 


K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
ipped for life’s work. The two homes, 


ate Lower School i Ly ouneer boys. Catalog. the r. ight school. nd equ 
jag COL. H. D. = i ‘Kentu y and Florida, offer a variety of climate 
We neither ask nor accept fees. and chance tor outdoor gad Gril sll year 
This service is free of expense to | 
applicant and school alike. 


The Secretary, K. M.1., Lyndon, Ky. 


Park, Chicago, Il. 


In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
or |\-—Carmel Hall— 


‘ or Young boys, 7-15. autifully 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS located on a hillside facing Mount 
Recreation Bite and Crew Specializing in College or Carmel. 20 minutes from New Haven. 


University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 4 buildings, 17 acres. Special care and 
Athletics: Recreation building training for the young boy. Prepara- 


tion for leading secondary schools. 


fully and beautifully locate House Mother. Manual Training. 
Allen Military School ad Lake Cayuga. Agriculture. Moderate rates. Sum- 


country, college preparatory school, miles © 1921. 
tem m Boston.’ The group system prevails. Specialising in prepers- mer session, July and August. Address 
athletic pool, ‘conerete rink, and three tion for University Entrance Examina- 
Upper and Lower Schools. to September. oma The 
rtsmosth Military School under same management. Tat ‘Sehool Connecticut 

THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Direetor Te in sreperatery subjects. Expe: fac- Mount Carmel, 

Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. ulties for all Schoo! 

The Cascadilia Bo 


There is one echool best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Schools for Boys 


Columbia 


BUILT BY 
U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


MILITARY ACADEMY Tes Buildings of stone 
d brick valued at half 


schools. 


Army officer. 


Students from 26 States Last Year 


NATIONALLY recognized as one 
of the country’s leading military 
Trains for college or for 
business life. Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps under direction U. S. 


ties for athletics on beautiful 
67-acre campus. 
a feature. Write for catalogue. 
Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Columbia, Tenn. 


million dollars, 


Unusual facili- 


Annual camp 


preparation for college or technical schools. 


A School for vo 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 
ately known as KISKI, permits the boy: 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. 
University certificate privileges. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under compe- 
tent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
ball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address Box 814. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Special 


Several football and base- 
Bowling alleys 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


625 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the . Boys from 13 to 20 
years old poy we for the Universities, Government 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly car- 


riage. - Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
ymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
aily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 


from homes of culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Academy sixty 
years old. $375,000 barracks. Full equip- 
ment, absolutely Charges $600. 
Catalogue free. Ad 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.: S., President 
Box C, St2zunton, (Kable Station) Va. 


“Point School 


© Will Understand Your Boy , 


~—and help him to understand himself. Thorough y 
instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for every 
boy. Clearest understanding between 
boys and masters. Prepares for col- ¥ 
lege and gives strong general course. 
Ages 10 to 19. Number. 
limited to sixty. Boys 
must furnish evidence of 


seashi 
Con venient to Boston. 
Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A, M. 
Head 


master 
71 Caesar Read 
Mass, 


De- 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. 
velopment of character and training for efficient 


service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
schools. Separate Junior Department wit ouse 
Mother and tonstant supervision. Complete equip- 
ment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic held. 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


Eighteen miles from San Francisco. Everything to 
make your bey —, sturdy ee All year round 
outdoor life. 


2 High 
Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. Hitchcock is suburban school in a beautiful part of 
California. Forty-fourth year opens first Monday Ser- 
tember. Write for illustrated catalogue to 
EX C, SHERER, President. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Army Officers Detailed. Preeminently a 
College Preparatory School. Complete modern 
equipment. Separate building for young boys. 
80th year. 

“If you wish to make sure of your son's 
scholastic as well as military training, choose 
Peekskill."'"—The late Maj. Gen. Bell's advice 


to parents. 
CHER, A. M., ¥. C. A. ROBINSON, 


Address J. C. BU 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, N 


Randolph - -Macon Academy 


ox 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages le. $200,000 
equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 

Gy physical culture and outdoor 
$450. opens September 20th,1921. 


CmARLES: Lt MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


Read here the messages of America's progressive schools. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manh through 
caref; co-ordinated military and training, 
and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, b 

of the President of the United States. Coligge Pee 
a Business and Music. Graduates admitted 

ut examination to Universities. 

Bi Brother Plan”’ of b 
building for smaller boys. All Athletics, Debating 
and Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 

and Orchestra. Special terms to good 


enrollment necessary. Catalogue. 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 


Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 
Writ information about 
School 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School ¢ 


Here is an ‘oft repeated quetion—_pusing to 
rr nts as well as to @ boys and girls 

he selection of a school is worthy of your care- 
ful consideration 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your com 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 


anywhere. 
This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 

In writing please give oP roximate size, 


tuition, locatton and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of pranpectioe student. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers’ Building, New York 


Coll Pre erate and Business 
City. odern bull 


‘Sumeld, Main S' 


Chauncy Hall 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
Technet y and other scientific 
schoo! very teac! ad cialist. 

ef rt KLIN T. T, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston: 540 "(Copley 8a.) 
M A d ‘or Boys. 8 miles from 
onson /icagemy Springdeld. year, AD 
up-to-date college preparatory school. Aim: to develop 
manly boys by the practical personal touch. Athleticscare- 
fully supervised. und for boys of A en worth. . 
Booklet. JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A arvard), Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monson. 2 Main 
you wish our assistance in 
Boys’ Schools & choise of aschool? If you do not 
find one suited to your Sey ts aged advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Give location 
ou are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and apy 
Information you see fit. SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw York, ‘Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


WENTWORTH 


Li Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men t who 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead ra vd 
pees! drive. Largest gymnasium in 
Swimm Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three hictic elds, Separate Lower 
School offers exceptiona advan 
for younger boys. For catalog, ad 3 


“ S. SELLERS, Supt 
181 Washington Aive., Lexington, Me. 


wat 
~ 
i 
| 
= 
| 
structors. Academy fully accredited by colleges. Indoor | 
hours fro 
ings_S a 
B LL, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 
. L. I. Founded 1833. 
3 Are you) having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to vour regujrements Thy write us 
to-day? 
New York, Publ 
re 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
a 
a 


le 
uzzling to 


your care- 


t school. 


le size, 
lesired; 


Ph.D., Prin. 
Founded 1833. 
yely for Massa- 
ther scientific 
T, Principal. 

t. (Copley 
8 miles from 
17th year, AD 
m: to develop 
Athletics care- 
worth. $500. 
-vard), Prin. 


sistance in the 


School for 
by 
unders 
lead rather 
jum in M 


INSTITUTE 
Inthe Piedmont section of South 
Carolina; mild climate. $250,000 
ent; 29 acre campus, epee of 
gsofficers and instructors. [352 cadets. 
14 states and 4 foreign countries er 
sented. Small classes; strong moral atmos- 
e, Swimming pool; all interscholastic 
athletics. Prepares for college or business. 
Board and tuition $450. 30 years under pres- 
ent management. For catalog, 


Col. F. N. K. BAILEY, Supt. 


MOUNT PLEASANT 
ACADEMY 


by athletic sports. The school nirably situ- 
sted in the highlands of the aeee, 30 miles from 
New York. Send for catalog 


- CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 513, Ossining - on - the -Hudson, N. Y. 


(Military) Thorough 
Mohegan Lake School preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business, with certificate privileges. 
Average number of pupils to a class, 
on Mohegan Lake. Physical training ‘and Athletics under 
professional direction. A. E. LINDER, A.M.., Principal. 
YORK, County, Box 57. 


New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL oF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


R CAT 


FO ALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 


KEMPE 


Develops the spirit of manky activity. Toa 
carefully prepared course of study has been 
added outdoor training that builds body and 
mind. A complete college preparatory school— 
the oldest —) schoolin the West. Always given 
pS grows rating by the War Department. Splen- 
equipment for manual training and labora- 
tory work. Athletic Coles, for every boy. 


Modern dormitories make 

For catalogue address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 

712 Third Street 


deal living quarters. 


Boonville, Mo. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


A milit eountry school for 
Newton Academy 50 boys, Ages 10 to 17 pre- 
ferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City in Northern N.J. Beauti- 
ful, high, healthful location. 1000 feet elevation. Thor- 
use nasium. ate Ta! 
N. J. Newton, Box PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M. 


Princeton Preparatory School 

College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
or; ion. Excellent equipment and facilities. soaee 


for 50 bers 8 to 16. Beautiful 
Kyle School 22 miles from New York. 32nd y 
First prize winner competitive military drill, 7st armory, 
N.Y. Fine athietic field—outdoor gym. “Y: 
looks 80 visitors’ expression. 
in the Cats Dr. 
NEw Yoox. ington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


Westchester Military Academy 
Acasemic, preparatory and business courses, Prim 
Depaitment, where young boys receive the best of aie 
around care. —— moderate. 
AMES NELSON McLuRE, Headmaster. 
New York, Box GC. 


St. John’ Szhool 


es .cr college. 


Every modern facility for best 


Moral and physical vvaining. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letic field and *wimming pool. Halil. Separate 
schoolfor boys under 13. WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Print 
Raymond Riordon School 


Next Month. The first of a Series of Advertisements b by 
he tke Public Contract Class. Could your boy “sell” 


New York, Highland, Ulster County. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadel hia. woperes for college or 
Special School 


U. 8. Army Officer 

for Juniors. Catalog D +4 LORERCE, Premgens. 
AJOR CLAYTON NYDER, 

New Jersey, Box 403, 


Rutgers Preparatory School year) 

ae Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 

¢ pool, trac’ rary, sical devel- 

ment and self-discipline. ‘Please state boy" and 
-J., New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELL: 


Farmington, Maine Founded 
4 boys’ School which maintains the best tr 

ons of New England Academies. With tn igh 

uilding, the 

an intense interest in the welfare of 


of 3 
scholarship a>d character bi 
y. 
hills of the Rai 821 intles 


Ding. Exhilarating winter sports. 
Small classes and ¢ 


catalog address 
MOSES PERKINS, Headmaster 


attention given to athletics and moral welfare. = 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton.. J. B. FINE, Headm 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethiehem, Pa, Over 1600 boys 
prepared for leading universities in 

2 years. Unanimous endorsement 
of our work by principal uni- 
versities. Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and extensive Athletic 


grounds. ble rates. 
Separate Junior School. 
Separate Catalog. 
Junior JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., 
School Headmaster 


Cosmopolitan 


Recommends the schools, colleges and camps advertised 
ages, and you need not hesitate to write those 


in these 


which in 


rest you, 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or busines 
dividual attention. 
training. Supervised 
address Co. T. D. LANDON, Princi 
NEW JERSEY, Bord 


RVING 
SCHOOL fr Boys 


Thorough 
ss. Efficient faculty, small classes, 

Boys taught how to study. Military 
1 athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
and Commandant. 
entown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C5. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


country 85th 


year. 


5 een. from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
ving 
present Head Master. 
ern and complete equipment. 
colleges and technical schools. Equipment ke 
oo Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Head Master, 


30 years under 


Extensive grounds. Mod- 


Prepares for all 


Box 915 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY 


Prepares boys for college 
or life-work. Small classes. 
Junior Dept. 

For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 
Box 4 Swarthmore, Pa. 


Sewanee Military 
Academy 


53rd year. In an ideal spot, heart of § 
the Cumberland ft. 


elevation. College prepars also 
equips for citizenship. Military in- 
struction securss regularity, neatness, 


EPISCOPAL 


AMERICAN 
RUGBY) 


is a school where “All the cravings of a real 


boy are satisfied.” Thorough scholastic work 
goes hand in hand with military life and 


athletic sports. 


“ Hikes,” 


signalling, wire- 


less, football, baseball, rowing, track, basket- 


ball, etc. 


Graduates enter leading Uni- 


versities on certificate. For catalog address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wi 


Box 2J 


respect, promptitude. Student bod 
are boys of character who are devel- 


domain igor 
sees. R. O. T. C. 
ly registration advisable. Ca‘ 


Address The President, 
Sew: 


anee, Tenn. 


coun 


and man 


an 


in maintaining h 


must be 


Clinton 


for lile. 


Reettation 
Building 


For seventy-three years Blair has been fitting boys for 
Her traditions, beautiful loca- 
tion, liberal endowment, imposing buildings and thor- 
ough equipment have won for Blair Academy an en- 


ition among the preparatory schools of the 


Blair Leys join with the Headmaster and the 
igh standards of scholarshi 


bility 


D., Headmaster 
Blairst 


own, New Jersey 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN, 
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BAILEY MILITARY 
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od, through 
mic training, 
by direction 
llege Prepar. 
es admitted iJ 
brings boys 
= = R 
| 
An old school (founded 1814) with a progressive, 
modern spirit. Prepares boys for business life and / ~ : ; 
J for entrance to ranking colleges and universities. ; 
military instruction in conjunction with field " . 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
command, 
ny place, | 
| 
| 
tudent. | 
L 
ork 
: 
and Business _ ay 
Modern build- 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
If you do not pe 
ertised in the 
imate amount 
pupil and any 
DUCATIONAL 
155. CLUB. 
Abb | 
ott School 
nis Courts. 
ate Lower 
advantages i mani n . 40 
sy. address: oped into y men of purpose A. 
pt. tes I Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age. 
talog. The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair 
gton, Me. seen. Visitors always welcome. 
St_ masters ewor Sahoo JOHN C. 
Box C, 


12 


Schools for Boys 


Lake Forest Academy For Boys 


Yale, 


Genuine co-o 


HONOR 
living and training in c 


NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 64th yr. 
paratory education as thorough as can be found east or west. 
Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- 
ties. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Princeton, 
Harvard and Mass. Tech. 


ys of good character accepted; clean 
acter fundamental in the school life. 
tion and real comradeship between faculty and boys, 
fostered bythe student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. 


on 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS 
Headmaster 


Box 118, Lake Forest, i. 


nor is and rightly educated. 


are now 
activities in 26 Emp) 
eyes, ears, nose, 


of faculty picked for character, 
for boys under 14. For bookk 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 
Peddie considers her work done only ay the 
eading in scholarship and ‘Student j 

placed on proper 
development of body as support tor healthy mind. 


Athorongh physical examination charting each organ, > 
throat, beart, Jungs, ete., is the basis for 
correct development of each boy. Keports mailed to parents, 
0 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimmin 
A knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 


pool, gymnasium. Splendid 


Box 9-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


moral influence 


Strong Faculty 
Tennis Courts 
Rate $1,000. 


TOME SCHOOL 


ON-THE-SUSQUEHANNA 
The most beautiful and best equipped School in America 


Standard Courses 
New 75-ft. Swimming Pool 


. Limited to 250 Students. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Director, Port Deposit, Md. 


Athletic Fields 


Tome prepares boys to stay in college 


Golf Links 


Track 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a comngtete training by actual 
You get the knack of “HOW” together with tes 
theory of “‘WHY” and the best business methods 
e ectrica ool is the pion 

by Doing” me hod. Whe 

ave completed this Course you shall be fu x 
ified to handle ALL branches of Electrical uly gta 
The equipment of this School is unequalled and up- 
to-the-minute, No preparation ne — 
“learner” in this school, 


35 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania Military College tone 
ership.” Degrees granted in CivitEngineering, Ch 
Commerce and Finance. Separate Preparatory School for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years. » rene. Artillery, Cay- 
, and Aviation. Unusual facilities 
Chester, Box 124. COL. Hyarr. 


age 9 yrs. Address the REV. A. D. _oman, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses, 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. field. Moderate rates. 
HUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Herrisbure, Box C. 


Mercersburg Academy and ra 
training for College or business. Under Christian masters 
rom the universities. Located in the Cumberland 
ley. Newg 
talog. WILLIAM MANN 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 


you wish our assis 

Boys’ Schools ff the choice of s school? If 
not find one suited to your requirements adverti: 
magazine write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. LUB, 
cant 


The Swavely School 


paratory School). Non-Military. Prepare for college in the 
most interesting city in the world. Cottage omg boys and 
masters live together. Gymnasium, athletic field. For 
catalogue and views address E.SWAVELY, Hi 4 

D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. 


Charlotte Hall Schoo 


footemy.. in proximity to Baltimore and Washi 

Estate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for 
boys. Business and erate terms, 
For catalog address Capt. W 


T. MCPHERSON, Principal. 
MARYLAND, St. Mary’s Co., Charlotte Hall. 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from Now Haven on the main line te New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL.B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 
Organized for the development of character. 
Directed work and play. 
_ Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 
Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen. 
A distinct school in a building of its own. 


Separate faculty. Under the care of a house 
father and mother. 


Rates $500 - $900. 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box F, Easthampton, Mass. 


250 Boys 


22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens Sept. 


20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For cataio 
Registrar, G. 


address the 
- Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


All modern equipment. Grad 


ive Boarding School for 
enabled to 


F. B. Rieos, Headmaster. 


to do 
bitious boys. Write for bests et. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


The Pan-American 
“Outdoor Training for an 
pany | taught by actual tice 
course. Unessenti: 
tion. 1921 Catalogue on 
NEw YORE City, 39 West St. 


ENGINEERING 
Socie 


Short 
Intensive Applica- 


If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


Shenandoah Valley Academy trom 


A college pre pony. school organized along military 
Certificate admits to College, West Point and Anna) 
Self-government through Fine 
morale. New barracks. Gymnas' mes 
VIRGINIA, Winchester, Box C. 


Blackstone Military Academy ty 


we home ity for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Unit of Reserve O' N 


Preparatory 

The Massanutten Prepar for 

Healthful beautiful Shenandoah V alley. 100 

les from Washi Prepares for college and D busirs 
Music, athletics. Woderneucipment. 23rd year. Limit 

to 100 boys Address, HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A M, 

VinGinia, ‘Woodstock, Box 1. Headmaster. 


Old Dominion Academy 


Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Bova, 7to 20. Seml- 
military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 100 
miles from Washington, D.C. to 60. 

rates. Catalog. Address R.E Supt. 
VIRGHIIA, Berkeley Springs, Box A 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned in the 
heart of the vigo ageres- 
sive West that is Lec the 
highest type of manb 
conditions —b bracing 


air, 
Mtitude— 


= 
by 
Influential VIROS 
Board EACIEN 
of DOS 
Trustees 
O¢ 
Recitation 
Hall 
‘ one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swim- 
B j Sex ming pooland facilities for all athletics and sports under expert 
rvision. Scientific physical training for every boy. 
- 3 profit—annual fee $950.00. "Catalog Visitors heartily welcome, _ Send for cat 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Founded 1743. College preparatory and business 
aw a 4 courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments, 
buildings and gymnasium. Full 
Riggs 
living or enter agricultural college. Large farm in the joes. Bw: Ged 
Berkshires. Lake. Water sports. Indoor and outdoor ier e- ea 
athletics. Recreation and work beneficially combined. Ye a 
Music. High scholastic and moral standard. Instructors 
are specialists in their departments. New carpentry and bod ; Po 
machine shop in course of cons! jon. Students taught 
de-awake, manly, am- 
00 feet. preparawly 
Junior College. Reserve Offi- 
Profession.” Sur- cers Training Corps. Address 
t 
COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
: Box E 
Roswell, New Mexico 


atalogue, 

rk City 
‘HOOL 


10rough 
tal aml 
stian masters 


Cumberland 
rh. Write for 
eadmaster. 


If you do 
ertibe in the 
mate amount 
ive pupil and 
EDUCATIONAL 
. 


PRD. malig poo 


College Pre- 

paratory 
nt section of 

Sorps. New 
comm 

ress, 
LIGON, Pres. 


chool 

Valley. 

ind busiress. 

ear. Limited 

iOFF, A M, 
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Schools for Bo ys 


Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. + YEAR 
Preparatory, 
Military, Episcopal 

APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE 


WELL IN ADVANCE TO ENTER 
WHEN 14 OR 15 YEARS OF AGE, 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 


00) is. 
reel Sh Training 
school on basis allowing moderate terms. 
aesrare of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address 
WIN M. HARTMAN, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


Greenbrier 


An up-to-date boarding school where boys are properly 
taught to meet life’s responsibilities. (Presbyterian.) 
Large corps of instructors—all college graduates. A quiet, 
healthful location in a bracing mountain climate, 2300 ft. 
altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station, Ronce- 
verte. Brick buildings, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Terms $500. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 15 


epartment. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Lm Grade ying and General courses, Noted fo 
strong faculty Inspiring location. 30 Miles Sout fh 
of Nashville. Best moral surroundings. Rates $510. Write 
foreatalog. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. 


- Founded 1842. Rated by War Dept. 

The Citadel as “Distinguished Military College.” 
ing, Scientific, Liberal Arts courses. 80 acre 
campus. rt improvements costing nearly $1,000,000. 


Catalog. 
Cou. O. J. BOND, Supt. 
CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Established in 1867. 
Porter Military Academy tablished school. 
282 boys = 18 get a 3 foreign | countries. Office 
detailed from .T.C. and Naval Units, 
for or business. $60, 000 in improvements 
a vacation, Catalog. REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D 
SourH CaRoLina, Charleston, Box F 


” ** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 
Wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
Hb , age and sex of applicant, approximate location 
amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
cage orth sevice COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 
EW YorK, New York City, 119 W. 40th 8 


GulfCoastMilitaryand NavalAcademy 


America’s great open air school on the Gulf. 3*udy, ath- 
letics, water sport 3, boys sleep on screened por2i.23. Strong 
red faculty. Teacher to ever sige boys. Sepa- 
tate department for boys eight to 
Mississipp1, Gulfport. The R Two. 


Culver Military Academy 


geottalos describes famous Culver military system, 500- 
‘re campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, superb array of build- 
lugs, Send for copy. 


INDIANA, Culver. 


THE ADJUTANT'S AIDE. 


Prepares young men for College or 

Elgin Acade MY Business . Thorough scholarship re- 

quired. Major sports, galt boatin ng, ,etc. 9th eto Ist yr. 

Work fully accredited. Merit system of discipline. 

en 

Ituinots, Elgin. KARL J. STOUFFER, 


Boys’ Schools 


~ Coan (OPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New Square Station, Box 155, 


ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and the 
“don’t care” attitude; where every 
boy is put on his mettle to measure 
himself by established school stand- 
ards. Boys from 30 states establish 
T.M.I.as the South's Best Known 
Military School. Good name of 
school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient milivary training and 
physical development, and the spirit 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to 


their best achievement, 
Sound government 
through sensible re- 
straints and incentives 
to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by Soutb- 
ern Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools. Situ- 
ated in beautiful 
Sweetwater Valley — 
1300 feet above sea 
level. Health record un- 
surpassed. Mild climate 
makes possible all-year 


Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, | 
science laboratories, library. ' 
R. O. T. C. Military equip-. 
ment. Prepares for college, | 
government academies, and 
business. Investigate T. M.1., 
a school where boys make good. 
References furnished in any 
state. For catalogue address 


outdoor drills and mew 


Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Gel. Sant. 
COUNTRY 


M A S S E SCHOOL 


On Long Island Sound 
52 minutes from New York. 

1000 boys successfully prepared for college 
and scientific schools. Junior Department 
for boys over 7. One teacher to 12 boys. 

Attractive build- 
ings, with beau- 
tiful, 15-acre 
campus. All 
Sports. 
W.W. MASSE, Ph.D. 
Box 100, 


1 hour from Chi- 
Todd Seminary for Boys Tet 
above the sea . _ Exclusively for younger boys 
through comradeship 
Me watchfulness of 

personal hi nek: 
ILLINOIS, Wo HILL, Principal. 


A select Home School. 
Onarga Miltary School fiienest type of man- 
hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy. 
Large staff of instructors. Ideal location 83 miles south o. 
Chicago. New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys 
character. Athletics. CoL. J. E. BITTINGER, Supt. 
LLINOIS, Onarga 


health, clear 
Physical and 
training for future 


oar 
Twenty-three acres. Modern, sunny 
buildings. Gymnasium, evening pool, shower baths, 
recreation study hall. 

s September 21. Enroll- 


aon now being. received. Write to John C, Carrington, 
Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Thorough pr 
Claremont School for Boys aration’ for “a 
colleges. Ideals of Yale in Southern California Climate. 
Continuous outdoor life among orange groves with snow- 
covered mountains at back gate. Sleeping porches. 
Camping trips. l_ sports, 35 miles from Los Angeles. 
CaL., Claremont, Box 260. W.E. GARRISON, Ph.D. 


r 

Palo Alto Military Academy bors 

to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 

months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 

out their boyhood. Eni*Iment any month. Summer 

Cou. R. P. KELLY, Sup’t. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 


Western Military Academy Capacity taxed 
time before school opens. Places are now being assigned for 
entrance in September, 1921. Cou. is advised. 
EATON, Supt. 
A 


. JACKSON, Prin. 
Alton, Box 22. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintedent. 
On10, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 


Miami Military Institute 
Thirty-seventh year. Junior college and preparatory 
courses. Lower School. Summer Camp July and August. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Ouxto, Germantown, Box 66. 


Northwestern Military &@ Naval 45‘; 

A virile American pocoerenety school for boys of charac- 

'-government honor ideals. 

Catalog shows 

tor Address CoL. DAVIDSON, Supt. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva. 


Pill b Academy for Boys. 45th year. 15 acres. 8 
bury puildings. Maximum college preparation. 
Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. a advantages in 
Orchestra and Band ay Ca talog., 

Price, Ph.D., Principal. 
MINNESOTA, Owatonna. 


Development 

of fi im por- 

= Military training adapted to the age of our 

Preparatory to larger secondary schools. 
Eedement modern and complete. 1 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


The right school? 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School. For Boys. Grammar, 
high school and preparatory courses. Manual training. 


The Seale Academy (Militess) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
F.fteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated question—puzzling to 
erento as well as to boys and girls. 

he selection of a school is worthy of your careful 
consideration. 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
= us, any ‘me, about any school, any place, 


where 
This service » free from expense—either to you 
or the schoo! 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers Building New York 


For 18 an “Honor School” 
overnment 
ST. JOHN'S” SCHOOL, MANLIUS, among the 
CO; schoo: 
military'regime for hablts of diecip rderliness and 


Junior School. 33 years 


present ement. Adi 
Gener ILLIAM 
Box 19 lius, N. Y. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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: Respective pupil and 
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Schools for Boys and Girls 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


h grade preparatory with a moderate tuitic 
fient buildings. 100 acres. 


Outing Club for winter sports. ‘Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Head master, 


109th year opens Sept. High elevation. 
Separate dormitories for boys and girls. New 4 mnasium. Playing flelds, 


on. 14th. 


eriden, New Hampshire. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


girls. 


result 
study broad and Eac s studies under 
Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in coll 


pool. 
because of large endowment. For catalogue write to 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal, 


is a home school in the country for boys and 
They eat and recite together. 
dormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpful. The 


is respect of boy for girl and girl for boy. It is a safer basis for after life. 
supervision of principe! 


ship. Manual Training. Sanitation. First Aid. Sewing. Cooking. Athletics, gymnasium, 
227 acres of woods and open country on Neshaminy Creek. Rates moderate 


Box 281, George School, Pa. 


Separate 
Courses 


e. Special classes in Citizen- 


St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (EPISCOPAL) 


Mother School 
Children 3 to 12. One hour ‘trom New York City. Usual 
studies. Out-door sports. Play-term June to October. The 
School that Develops Initiative. Booklet. 

NEW JERSEY, Caldwell, Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, Directress. 


Est. 1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy lege with leading. colleges. 
Both sexes. 8thgrade to lst year college, all courses. 6 build- 
ings: 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track: large 
lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses $500. 
Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Address 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box E.F. THE HEADMASTER. 


An endowed school for boys and 
Colby Academy girls. In the New Hampshire 
hills. 99% of graduates succeed in college. Self-reliance 
taucht threugh student government and athletics. Boston 
Office, Tremont Temple. Booklets. 
G. H. BARRETT, Headmaster. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, New London. 


55th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

wh broad culture,a loyal and helpful ope spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. For he de mene address 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Prin. 


of New England's 
Kents Hill Seminary “quipped schools 
Extensive grounds. Athletic felis. odern buildings. 
Prepares for college, scientific schools and business. Music. 
Equal opporiunity = boys and girls. Moderate cost. 
Booklet. OHN O. NEWTON, A.B., President. 
MAINE, Kents Hill, 


| Dickinson Seminary §7°? 


preperation for College a 
jialty. Experienced 

teachers. Strong courses in Dasteoen Piano, Voice, Violin, 

Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. ‘Athletic field. Swim- 

ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor- 

mitories. High ideais. Rates $500. 

Pa., Williamsport, Box G. B.C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 


Cosmopolitan 
the coll 


Recom' es and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you n y 


not hesitate to write 


chuster-Martin 


School 


of Expression 
HELEN SCHUSTER-MARTIN, Directress 
Acting - Reading - Dancing 
Literature - Languages 
Residence department - Our ownjLittle Theater 
Professional training 


an 
Personal culture, 


four schools m one 

Prachcal stage training 
The Schods stockano 
theatre afford publle. stage appearances 

Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 


Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B’way & Central Park \V- 


those which interest you 


Cushing Academy 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 
Preparatory courses for College, Scientific Schools and 
Business. Music, Household Arts, Manual Training. 
Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Athletic fields. 20-acre campus. Illustrated 
catalog. 
H.S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


Teachers’ Course; Lyceum 
/] | Course; Dramatic Course and 
, General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 

Y. State Public Schools. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 


| For catalogue address 

| THE REGISTRAR 

| 102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
\ School year opens Sept. 19th 


A co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary Strong in character 
ing. Business, Music, Art, Ora’ 
and H E Gy and ‘Athletic ‘held. 
77th Endowed. Catalog. 


L. SPRAGUE, D D., L.H.D., Pres. 
PENNSY LVANIA, Kingston. 


TILTON 


SEMINARY 


In foothills of White Mountains. 10 buildings, includ- 
ing new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate dcr- 
mitories for young men and women. 25-acre athletic 
field. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
Elocution, Manual Training. Special courses for high 
school graduates. Home Economics, Sewing, Domes- 
tic Science. Catalog and views. 

TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Separate buildings. All advantages of Seminary fac- 
ulty, gymnasium, athletic field. Supervised study, 
play and athletics. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most high- 

riced schools. Endowed. Unusually moderate rate, 

or information about either school address George 
L. Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to 
your boy or girl! 

Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing your wants amply supplied? 

Would you like to know of a 
school which will meet the require- 
ments of your boy or girl? 

Why not write to us? We can 
aid you in the selection of the right - 
school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. 
This service is free of expense to 
applicant and school alike. 


In writing it is essential to 
give location, tuition and 


kind of school desired 


Cosmonolitan Educational Club 
119 West 46th St., New York City 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Diplomas, degrees, dormitories. Char- 
Neff College Dinis 1893. Courses in Elocution, 
Public 8 king, Authorship, Develops 
Self-confidence, Memory, Personality and Self-exp 
sion. Literature free. 
NEFF, PH.D., 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chesthut St. 


Leland Powers School 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD. Distinguished for the success 


of its graduates. For catalog address 
DIRECTOR. 


OF ELOCUTION 
The National School 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public spooking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, ional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For cata’ talog, ad dress D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Estab- 
Columbia College of Expression lished 
1890. Co-ed. Voice, Public Speaking, Drama Presen- 
tation of Plays, Story Telling, Modern Poetry. Residence 
Hall. Chautauqua and ny work. Six weeks’ summer 
session July 5. Mary A. BLOoop, Litt. D., Pres. 
TLLINOIS, Chicago, Box c "3538 8. Michigan Ave. 


Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 42nd year. Degrees 
Address HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


: Do you wish our assisi- 
Professional Schools 20.340 the choice of 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
‘advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location. 
approximate you are wilting spend, and age of 
pupil COSMOPOLITAN DUCATIONAL CLUB. 
Ew YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y- 


TH 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


Each school has an individuality. - Read its story carefully. 
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Conservatories of Music 


Bush Conservatory:¢ 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


MU 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


SI 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including 
many world renowned artists, such as: 


Jan Culapaseo, Mme, Julie Rive-King, Piano. 


Charles W. 


Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Voice. 


Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn, Violin. 
Preparatory. Normal and Artists courses lead 


Free Master Schoo 


ing to the 
in Plano. Voice, Violin 
and Composition 


Conducted by the above named artists and designed 

for especially talented and advanced students, 
Only Conservatory inChicago maintaining extensive 
Student Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins 


catalog describi: 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
great institution and its many advantages, address 


C. M. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Francis L. York, M. A., ng 


Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. 
andeducational principles, Numerous 
out the year. 
diplomas and de; 
building, located 


ause of its distinguished ulty, 
methods, individual zh ideals, 


Allbranches taught from the elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Normal Training Cow f 

. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep 
the Director personally informed of your progress— 
Daily Supervision shows you how to work. Two com- 


1319 S. Broad St. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Elieabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Orgen. The Theo: 


tures, and Recitals through- 
Excellent Boarding Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates, 
rees conferred, Many free advantages, We own our own 
the center of most cultural environment, 
Fall Term Opens September 12, 1921 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


37th Year Opens September 19th 


A School of Individual Instruction 


A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week give you opportunity for Public Performance) 


SUM OOL 
Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer water ie personal instruction and 
supervision of Department Director 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Suucess and Loyalty 
Write today for our Illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information for you. Mailed free. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


School 
n best modern 


Front View Conservatory Bldg. 


breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with 
modern and efficient management, the Combs Con- 
servatory affords you opportunities not obtainable 
elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional 

of orchestra routine and_accompaniment. 

peewee relations with Univ. of Pa. Six spacious 
ings. Dormitories for Women. 


SCHO 


Philadelphia 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season opens Sept. 12th, 1921. Eminent faculty of 90. 
Dormitory accommodations. For free catalog address 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
IInots, Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall. 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL Music. 
The The Ithaca Academy &ésociated with the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music. Fall term opens Sept. 19th. Course 
-Y. State Dept. of Instruction, includes band 
ee instruction, theoretical classes and private 


instruction in voice and piano. Co-ed. Dormitories. 
New York, Ithaca, 302 De Witt Park. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches, and is equipges | to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Addr SECRETARY. 

_New York City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Forest. 
University School of Music 
branches of music. Faculty of college standing and interna- 
tional training. Delightful dormitories for girls on college 
ae Governed by influential board of trustees. School 
Year begins Sept. 18. For free book of views and catalog, 
IuuINois, Lake Forest, Box10. Address REGISTRAR. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 

Ves advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Seal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training, Grad- 

ne of Musical, Public 8! ing and 


aster Courses with world 
— artists in all departments. School year 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Incorporated. Noted for Individual Training and Per- 
sonal Attention. Special attention to thosewho wish to enter 
pr rofession as teachers or through Lyceum and concert work. 
argest, most complete conservatory in the South. Private 
and class lessons in Music, Dramatic Art, Expression, 4 
ages, School Supervisors and Normal Courses un 
aculty of noted artists. Laboratory work in Louisville 
schools. Special Chautauqua Courses. Fifty public and 
many Be rivaterecitalsevery session. Two complete orches- 
tras. Comfortable es, for women students. Write 
today for full informa’ J. W. MCCLAIN, President 
KENTUCKY, 240 W. Broadway. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of es eA boarding pu 
EECH STERNER, 
NEw YorK, N. Y. & “150 Riverside Drive. 


8 September 19th. 
LTHE REGISTRAR, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


YCEUM 


RTs 
ONSERVATORY 


(IMCORPORATED) 
A School of Music and Dramatic Art 


in_all branches— Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, Pres. and Dir., Theodore Harr . of 
vocal dept. Lucille Jeanne 
Boyd, and others of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and dramatic 
leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ pn ly 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 12, 1921 


Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful building 
in the heart of new art center, two blocks from Lake 
Michigan, North Side. 


Write Sec for free catalogue, JEANNE HOWARD, 
Box 45, N. Dearborn St., IMinois 


Each school has an individuality. Read its story carefully. 


National 


Kinderdarten 
and Elementary 


College 


Fine professional trainin 


spirit, happy hom 
advantages of a great city. 

Two-year arten course, kin- 
dergarten diploma. Two-year elemen- 
tary course, e Siskainenp diploma. Three- 

kindergarten-elementary course, 
diploma. 
year course, normal diploma and degree. 

Five dormitories on grounds. 
School accredited in Illinois and else- 
where. Graduates in demand. 

For and Book Views 
Address Box 52 


2944 Michigan ‘Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


ERS. 
Miss Illman 8 School 
Graduate Cou Primary methods. Practice Kinder- 
gartens. Hometike students’ residence. For particulars 


ILLMAN, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia; Box C, 3600 Walnut St. 


Conn. Froebel Normal 


School. Academic, kindergarten, Play- 
ground courses. Boarding and day sch past oppor- 
tunities for our graduates. 2. 
CONNECTICUT, ., Bridgeport, 183 West A 


arten 


Columbia Kindergarten 
wo years’  — including Primary training. Resident 


ons Day Pupils. 
Sara K. Lippincott, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2108 Conn.-Ave. 


Do ‘you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools pt = the choice of a 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised inthe magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount Fae are willing to spend, and age of 
pu COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


NDERGARTEN 
The Fannie A. Smith EINDERGARTEN 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athietics aoe outdoor life. Catalog. 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, ners Iranistan Ave. 


The Lesley School 


course—one year: Ri course—two years. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Kinder; Normal College. Dormitory overlooks 
Lake Michigan. 25th year opens Sept. 20. Depts.— 
Kindergarten-Primary-Playground. Strong 

ation—Accredited. Address ISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Binds Box 5. 


you having difficulty in 
| Boarding School 3, finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not oo us 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
New YorK, Publishers Building. 
KINDERGARTEN 


Harriette Melissa Mills PRIMARY TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. Affiliated with N.Y. University. Faculty of 
wide reputation. Residence for Seenenes. Graduates 
placed in excellent positions, Catalog. Address 
MIss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal. 
N. Y. Crry, Washington Square, Nine C, N. Y. U. Bldg. 


Oberlin Kindergarten 
Primany. School. Ac ited. Two-year 
for and Primary Teach- 
Practice dmission to 


nalis in order a) application. For catalog 
Oberlin, 125 Elm St. Miss Rose C. °DEAN. 


nD ‘or kindergarten, primary, and playgroun 
ice teaching. Send for nd post 


10T HAMBLEN JONES, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston, 18 — Ave., ‘Box 74. 


Art PO Schools of Kindergarten Training 15 
| 1886 
Pres, and Director H. Schweaker. 192] 
My | 
by 
0. 
AM 
Training. 
ing Course. 
= 
On lished 
ma Presen- 
Residence 
ks’ summer 
D., Pres. 
n Ave. 
d Pedagogy Industria! 
ees granted. DLFARD 
sss, Dean, 
nbers. 
| | 
| | | 
| 
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Business Schools 


Schools of Physical Education . 


USINPSS 


Save two time b: 

u uiring bo’ Special Students admitt 

1 

8 

7 

9 


IB Two-Year Course (Cllege Gade 
Sdministration 


for young men. A complete training in all essentials for executive positions. 
ACCOUNTING bey Grade) also completed in two years. Leads to C.P 


Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 
' Send for Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. ; 


A. degree. 


orozco™ 


8 


COLLEGE 


The 
Millionaire Profession. 


$50 to $100 a day is paid 

> Get into this oppor- 

[ tunities. Wetrain the usual 

time. Trainingis epee thorough, prac- 

tical; actual ~ and ing Ou 
deman 


Geneses ment of Geology, _ 
RANSOMERIAN SCHOOL, 
224-36 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastman School of Business 
For more than 60 years the leading American Business 
College. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. ag any week-day. 
New YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655 GAINES. 


Fathers! 


Before your son enters business, a pro- 
fessionor any other life work, h 
spend a year at the BABSON 
INSTITUTE. Men who are destined 
to inherit property or responsibility 
select this institution. For detailed 
catalogue, address 


Sidney A. Linnekin, General Manager 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


124 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


*The man or woman who has the proper spirit 
of conscientious endeavor, plus a Peirce train- 
ing, need have no fear of the future, 

OOURSES OF STUDY: 
Business Administration (two years) Accounting 
(two years) —General Busines» (one year)—Secre- 
tarial (one to two ysars)-—Salesmanship (one year) 
—Teacher Training (one to two years). 
Write jor 57th Year Book. Address theSecretary 
PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


Narses Training Schools 


° ° r 
Michael Reese Hospital School for 
3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its equivalent. Text books, uni- 
forms, room, board and monthly allowance during training. 
Iss M. H. MACKENZIE, Su tendent of Nurses. 
__ILurnots, Chicago, Box 101, Michael Reese Hospital. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 

beginners or Pi aduates. Or —— 2- General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, ing. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 5. Kedzie Av ve. 


Mary’ s Free Hospital 
Graduates, two and one half years —_ 
Hation ot with St. Luke's Hospital for adult work 
a ga Hospital for obstetrical work. 
ddress SuUPT. OF NURSE 
NEW Yor«e Crry, 407 West 34th Street 


ysical Educatip, 


n 


T Physical Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors, 


Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 


fo 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
fabric of civilization. Confidence 
in God has healed the sick and 
given sight to the blind. Confi- 
dence in man works its wonders 
before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in 
a railroad train because he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war snowing that their 
cause—interprete by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice 
of a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 


your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


fo 


faculty of experienced men and women. 


Our are filling the most responsible 
tions” in the ‘ig. juates 
accredited s admitted without exami 


Fine Dormitories for non-resident students, 


18th Session ater September 23, 1921 


al 
and of the Chica distance of twoof 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
For illustrated 


Boz 23 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
The Ithaca School ? term opens September FJ 
Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teachin 
N. ¥: 4 Public Schools. Course includes athletics, danc- 
ing, fencing, public speaking, games. Co-educational. Dor- 
mitories. For catalogue address the REGISTRAB. 
NEW YORK, Ithaca, 202 De Witt Park. 


New Haven Normal School cru 
35th year. Fits for Sescting, physical training, recrea- 
tional and work. Appointment Bureau. 
mitories. 12 buildings. Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound 
with assembly hall, boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


The Sargent School 


For tm sical Education. Established 1881. 


for book 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
33rd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three. 
years. Present conditions have created great demand for 
our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Applyto THE SECRETARY. 


Schools of Physical Education 


NORMAL SCHOOL of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Cpa course for Physical Training 
and Directors inschools, 
colleges, Y. W.C.A.’s, clu big plants—pleas- 
nt, remunerative work. 3-year course; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gymnasiums, 
‘pools athletic fields, etc.; games, zs- 
thetic oaon ‘olk dancing. Fall term begins Sept. 
Low tuition; recreational advantages; pleasant 
environment. Address tor illustrated catalog: . 


Dr. Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 129, Battle Creek, Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 
Many Cosmopolitan readers say 


ee 

Thank You’ when they have found the 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, ‘approximate te location 
and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
; NEw York, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION | 


Two-year course leading 


ks, depart- 


au. Strong 


ing fymnasiums,, tennis, 
auditorium. Summer ssion with course designed 
ly for teachers. View book and catalog on request. 


AMERICAN. 42. PHYSICAL? 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


De <9 4200 Grand Boulevard. Ch 


bureau. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Illinois College of Chiropody 


nlimited 


rofession. 
in a dignified and highly ‘eal Chie 


. Faculty | ng 
dists and ortho; is 4 College 
pment. Large c 
ullding. Day and evening classes. Weite 
for catalogue. 
ILLINO 


18, Chicago, 1327-C N. Clark Street. 


Address 


and Normal. High-grade faculty, j 
LEARN | 
ec 101 © icago—W: 
5 Chicago’s finest Park: 
New gymnasiums—ne 
ite facilities and 
for catalog. full information. Fe erm 
P< 6 | 
| 
PEIR' 
SCHOOL 
at well paid position in schools,. 
=| colleges, universities, com- 
3 munity centres, industria 
ipecial- 
In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 


ratori 
ilities 


and 


LEARN 
ELECTRICITY 
IN3MONTHS / 


Intensive, in 
dividual and 
practical in- ™ 
struction -in America’s atest and best 
equipped trade school. Master Craftsmen 
always at your side to guide you. 
ELECTRICAL EXPERTS EARN BIG PAY 
demand for trained electricians now. Come tothe 


COYNE SCHOOL: 


money 


earning. Free t Department Serv- 
pile! omotive eal Course and Complete 


t to students 
'Blectrical Course, No 


New YORK City, 17 West 47th Street. ; 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


anD SCIENCE — Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriology. 

Complete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 

degrees. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruction. 

Wierne. to earn expenses during course. CatalogueA. 
NSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Harvard University Dental School 


Afield of big opportunities. Unlimited demand for skilled 

dentists’ This school offers thorough and efficient training 

inthis profession. One year in college required for entrance. 

Write for particulars. EUGENE H.SmiTH, D.M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 30th year. Textile Domening, Poster and 
Commercial Advertising Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
oration, Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders filled. 

New York Ciry, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


National School of Fine & Applied Art 
Interior Decoration, Costume, Poster, Commercial De- 
dign. Illustration. Life. Catalog. 
FELIX MAHONY, President. 
Dist. or CoLUMBIA, Washington, 1505 Penna. Ave. 


Layton School of Art 


ecessors to the Church School of Art. Two-year 
courses in Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Costume 
Design, Industrial Art and Normal Art. For catalog ad- 
dress CHARLOTTE PARTRIDGE, Director. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 158 Mason Street. 


Chicago Medical School 


Accredited Day and Evening Courses leading to the Degree 

o Doctor of Medicine and Surgery. Study Medicine at 

hight. Opportunity to work way through School, make 

Up pre-medical credits. For catalog address Charles Hill. 
ILuINOIs, Chicago, 3834 Rhodes Avenue. 


University of Louisville DEN- 
tember 19th, 921° Registra closes September 30th. 
ration closes mber 
Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. Address 
H. H. TILeston, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Box 190. 


Electricia 
Motive Electricity taught under actual working con- 


Learn Photography. 
thod-paying positions in the best studios in the country 

Feed and women who prepare ives now. 

Phota we have successfully taught 

ography, Photo-Engraving 

Three-Color Wark 
corn $35 to $100 week. We assistthem 
ss, An advanced position at | better pay 


i 
taking. Writs tor 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown rs 
Known for Democracy, Economy, Hard Work 


Departments —Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, 

Pre-Medicine, Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, Manual Train- 

ing, Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting 
This university is governed by a board of trustees—all of whom are 
influential men with the welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because sound business principles 
are applied to its management, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for board and room may be 
had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction 
in all departments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated forty miles from Chicago. 
For Free Catalog Address 
J. E. Roessler, Pres., Box 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-ninth Year Opens September 20, 1921 
2nd Quarter, Dec, 13,1921 3rd Quarter, March7, 1922 4th Quarter, May 30, 1922 


E ing C With Diploma 
Two Years’ Engineering Course “and Dezree 
@ Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 
Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and fleld work. Planned for those short in time 


and money, but strong in purpose. Oourses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted to 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
No entrance examination or High School diploma required. Modern 


ops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. If interested, 
be sure to write. Expenses low. Address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C St., Angola, Ind. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL of DesIGN for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1844 


The oldest Industrial Art School in 
America. Offers the highest grade of 
Instruction in Art and Design, Normal 
Art, Textile Design, Costume Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Book Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Modelling, Por- 
trait, Life and Still Life Painting in Oi) 
and Water Color. Practical training. 
Special evening and Saturday classes. 
Pupils accepted direct from Grammar 
and High Schools. Booklet. 


Box 10. 
Broad and Master Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wational College 
& Chiropractic 


g 
20 Ashland Blvd. Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for a complete Scientific : 
Chiropractic education. 
Disti hed Faculty. 
Modern and extensive ne 
laboratory equipment. 
Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. as opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


C. BRUNEL COLLEGE 

OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, New York Ci 
134 So. Clark St. Chicago, Hl. 
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Ambitious men Dexnistar all ages can 
riseabovesmall-salaried posi‘ ions 
into this pares of unlimited 


odern 


Established 29 years. Oatalog free (40 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 


BODEE nanickt DENTISTRY 


HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 


and how to avail you 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three whe os, course. Practical instruction. 
equipment. Day or evenin ng classes. Easy terms. Cam- 
eras and Materials furnished free. The School of Recog- 
nized ¥. enews Call or write for Catalog No. 95. 
= - INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N. Y. OR 505 State St.. Bklyn. 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course, with required attendance at 
clinics interneship, to Degree Doctor of 
Gr mitted to State Board 
(including of New York) and 
practice successfully throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories 
for study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, surgery. Con- 
nected with the new and thorou ghly equipped Osteo- 
pathic Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities 
for clinical experience. 
Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year H 
School course. Next term opens September 20, 19: t 


For catalog and particulars address 


The Registrar, Box C 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 hy (Morse and Wire- 
Dodge s Institute tend ona Railway Accounting 
taught thoroughly. Big etl... great opportunities. Old- 
est, largest school. Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, 
and Government officials. Expenses low—opportunities 
to earn large portion. Catalog free. 

INDIANA, Valparaiso, 19th Street. 


Electrical ry a this has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course Ss. Electrical 


es grad- 

Engineering 
good positions 

and promotions. Theoretical gnd Pra*tical Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. St udents construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


a = men trained. Thoroughly 
ped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, Naboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 29th year opens egg 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


men gon training are om de- 
more than a 


University of 
Massachusetts 


High School Graduates admitted to 
Coll te Depart: t School of O 

Pic Years’ Premedical Training 
 ° “Tl 

Two Years’ High School Training 
admits to 

School of Podia‘ and 
The 
Write to 657 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Back from the 
Last Outpost of 
Romance now 
has come— 
The Greatest 
Adventure 
Novel of 
our Time 


the “ Three-River Country.” 


has succeeded! 


Thus: Marie-Anne, the beauti- 
ful stranger who had deliberately 
shot Carrigan from ambush and 
then tenderly nursed him back to 
life, calmly instructed her giant 
Indian guide. And Concombre 
Bateese — Bateese who could 
choke a polar bear to death with 
his naked hands — was only too 
eager to carry out the order! 


as he never worked before in his life. 
He has produced a tale that ranks in the 
very forefront of American adventure fiction of all time. 


“If M’sieu Tries to Escape — Kill Him.”’ 


SOREST 


A Breathless Story of the North Woods 
By James Oliver Curwood 


Author of ‘‘The River’s End’’ and ‘‘The Valley of Silent Men.”? 


geo by the tremendous popularity of his last two 
Northland novels—each a best seller for over a year— 
James Oliver Curwood determined to surpass them both 
in The Flaming Forest. the third of his trio of stories about 


For a year he has worked 


And how he 


From this point on—and it’s 
in the first few pages—you’'ll 
never lay down The Flaming Forest 
until you have finished its last 
surprising paragraph. If you 
read “a book a week” or if 
you haven’t read a novel in 
months or years — don’t miss 
the breathless hours that this 
epic story holds for you. 


Wherever Books are Sold. Price $2.00 


@mopoiitan Book @rporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


a Cosmopolitan for September, 1921 
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Cosmopolitan for September, ro21 


O matter what your type of skin 
happens to be—by the right 


treatment you can overcome its defects. 


For your skin is constantly changing 
—each day old skin dies and new takes 
its place. Give this new skin the special 
care suited to its needs—and see how 
beautifully soft and fine and clear you 
can make it! 


To correct an oily skin, use this te 
special treatment every night: 


First cleanse your skin thoroughly by wash- 
ing it in the usual way with Woodbury’s of 
Facial Soap and warm water. Wipe off the 
surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly 
damp. Now with w=zm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in 
your hands. Apply it to your face and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. If possible, rub your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


ar 


To rouse a pale, sallow skin and give 
it the brilliance and color it should have, 
use this new steam treatment: 


**Your treatment for one week”* 
Send 25c for a miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparae 
tions, containing the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin You 
Love to Touch;”’ a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap; and samples of the new Woodbury Facial Cream, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder. Address 
The Andrew Jergen’s Co. ,1609 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1600 Sherbrooke St. Perth, Ontario. 


For your special type of skin— 


there is a special treatment 


: Skins differ widely—are you using the right treatment 
_— for your special type of skin? 


ziven here, you will find other special 
treatments for all the different types 


Love to Touch,”’ which is wrapned 


Facial Soap. 


today—begin your treatment 
tonight. 
for a month or six weeks. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Cin- 
cinnati, New York and Perth, 
Ontario, 


One or two nights a week, fill your wash- 
bow! full of hot water — almost boiling hot. 
Bend over the top of the bow! and cover your 
head and the basin with a heavy bath towel. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. Now 
lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. With this, wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into the skin with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse thor- 
oughly, first with warm water, then with 


cold, and finish by rubbing with a piece of ice. 
addition to the two treatments 
If you have the type of skin that is 
subject to blackhe ads—jind the special 
treaiment you need 
on page 3 of the 
booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


skin in the booklet, “A Skin Yeu 


vund every cake of Woodbury’s 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 


A 25c cake lasts 


If your skin is of the 
tender, sensitive 
type — learn the 
right treatment! for 
it on page 6 of the 
booklet, Skin 
You Love toT ouch. 


F A-SKIN- YOU 
LOVE-TO-TOUCH 


j 


I Copyright, 7921, by The Andrew Jergens Ce. 
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THEY WHO SIT ON THE EDGE OF A CLOUD 
A Humorous Editorial on College Students—by George Ade 


HE undergraduate—a confusing combination of slick-haired Apollo 
and spooned infant. i 
We glance at his pin-feathers and grin. Then we look him } 
in the eye and quail. \ 
The old grad’ may be rated as a success in his home town, 
but when he gets back among the cloisters he discovers that 
he has been'traveling down-hill ever since he took the sheepskin. 
The unripe generation has it on us in everything except 
experience, and the only sure fruit of experience is caution, and 
caution is always the symbol of weakness. at 
Bobby is an awkward high-school cub, and then, in a matter 
of weeks, the transfiguration, and the demigod is sitting up there |. 
on the edge of a cloud, giving orders to his relatives on the dull “ 
earth below. 
We are acquainted with his weaknesses and respect them because 
| they are sanctified by tradition. 
i The sophomore has vast reservoirs filled with special information 


which would mean nothing to a person more than twenty-four years 
of age. Alternating with these crowded compartments are roomy, 
open spaces which are approximately vacuums. 

It is a marvel that he who dawdles should know so much. Also 
it is a neverending miracle that one who spends so many hours 
in classroom could have at his command such abysmal reaches of 
ignorance. 

Those who profess contempt for the rahrah rowdies and the 
sisterhood of fudgemakers know mighty well that we cannot have 
a contempt for those of whom we are deathly afraid. 

We may envy the ukelele-player seated beneath the pennant and 
we would prefer the electric chair to the cold appraisements of a 
sorority house party, but those who sniff at the coming rulers of the 
universe are merely showing off a cheap bravado. 

-Why not recognize the fact that we play second 
to the kids? The Governor and the Mater never sell 
so low in the pools as when the children are home from 
school. 

Which reminds us that college students 
should be given credit for making the 
most important discovery of the twentieth 
century, v7z., that the parent is a joke. 
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MOTHER AND THE BABY | 
Bry Gagar FL. Guest 


(Decoration by WT. Benda— 


J 


the biby! Ob, know nolovelice pair. 
; ‘* the dreams of all the world are hovering ‘round them 
there; 
And be the baby in his cot or nestling in her arms, 
The picture they present is one with never-fading charms. 


Mother and the baby—and the adie s eye aglow 

With j joys. t that only mothers see and only mothers know! 
And here i 18 all. there i 1s to strife and all there is to fame, 
And all that men have struggled for since first a baby came. 


I never see pahis lovely pair nor hear the mother sing 

The lullabies of babyhood, but I start wondering 

How much of every man to-day the world thinks wise or brave 
Is of the songs his mother sang and of the strength she gave. 


“Just like a ‘mother !" Oh, to be so tender and so true, 
No man as. reached so high a plane with all he's dared to do. 
And yet, I think she understands, with every step she takes 
And every care that she bestows, it is the man she makes. 


Mother and-the baby! And in fancy I can see 

Her life being given gladly to the man that is to be, 

And from her strength and sacrifice and from her lullabies, 

She dreams. and hopes and nightly prays a strong man shall arise. 
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H® plays a big part in 
your life. You pass 

him on the street every day. 

Yet likely enough you do not 
know him. 

He breakfasts on crime. 
He lunches on human emo- 
tions. He dines on diplo- 
macy. He sleeps on life as 
life is really lived. 

When something happens 
he is always on hand. He 
is on duty twenty-four hours 
a day, 365 days in the year. 

Who is he? He is the 
newspaperman—the 
reporter. 

You have heard of him. 
You have read about him. 
But in this story you meet 
him as he is. And you 
follow him to the solution 
of a breathless mystery. 


ANNHEIM knocked gently upon the door. He 
struck it with one knuckle and the sound was oddly 
imperative. Yet, because it was a single knock, it 
was almost. deprecating, too. It expressed more 

completely than anything else could have done the combination 
of businesslike aggression and dreamy self-effacement that was 
Mannheim. 

“Who is it?” Calm, reposeful, filled with certitude, the voice 
brought a triumphant grin to Mannheim’s face. When he 
grinned thus, one noticed a beyishness about him that ordinarily 
was not visible, so conscious was one of the bold gambler’s nose 
and the hard eyes of the business man. But a grin brought out 
the sensuous curves of his lips, made one realize that there was 
an artistic side to him, and the artist is always young. 

“Only Manny,” he answered. 

“Ah-ha!”” The voice was mirthful now. “Enter, Mr. 
Mannheim, tremblingly, please, with beads of perspiration upon 
the managerial brow.” 

Mannheim opened the door. He slid quietly into the flower- 
filled room. The girl who sat upon the hard chair before the 
mirror turned away from contemplation of her carefully made-up 
face. She held out her hand and smiled. Like magic the hard- 
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rical njake-up gives to the softest 
smiled one would have thought 
Menty-seven. Now one knew that she 


“Would you believe 


ness that a near view of 
face vanished. B 
that she was a 


a moment. 
1 ?” he asked. 
His voice was segjous; ls eyes, some of their hardness gone 
as he looked at her;*held 
“Why. ves, Manny 
‘Well, then, insid€ me I am nervous. I want to holler and 
yell. I want to slug someone. But that’s not because my last 
dollar is in this show; it’s not because, if ‘Folly’ fails, it’s Benny 
Mannheim back to work. for some one else. Not at all. It's 
because if ‘Folly’ hits the'skids to-night—the play ‘Folly’— 
there’s another Folly won’t get another chance for maybe years. 
That’s why.” 
He raised his hand as though to stop some utterance from her. 
“I’m not-makin’ love to you, child,” he said hurriedly. “I’m 
not for you and you’re not for me. Not that it wouldn’t be dead 
easy for a man like me to fall for a giri like you, but I’m never 
goin’ to. Rest easy, child. But I’m fay you! Not as a woman 


— though you’:e the nicest thing that ever crossed my pa 


sister from ruining her life? 
pitched forward to the floor. 
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Then answer you. can do this!" 


Tensely the audience watched her. 


A revolver flashed in her hand, immediately it spoke. Blanding 


A New Novel by the man who stepped to fame when he wrote \~ bs 

“Loot,” then followed that success with “A Scrap of Paper,” oO \ e! \ 

“Uneasy Street” and “Find the Woman”—each a better story 4 
than its predecessor. 


Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


bit as an artist. You got it, child. Genius! Benny Mann- 
ms never been fooled on an actor or actress yet. I been 
itoled on plays—surest thing. I’ve picked three lemons in the 
past year and the bankroll has gone blooey. I’m not even sure 
ot this play. But I know this; if the play wins out you'll get 
the credit—all of it, way ahead-of the author. And if it fails, 
‘wil get the blame, girl—more than the author. It’s your 
tay, It’s up to you. And because of that—because a failure 
will set you back-——” 

He took out his handkerchief. The perspiration to which she 
tad piped referred appeared on his forehead now. He 
ped it away. 

That’s it, child. They'll believe you or they won’t. It ain’t 
‘case of the author’s conception of the character, or the lines 
Sgiven you. It’s a case of this—would you go to your lover’s 
studio? Would you take a pistol from your bag . . . would you? 
a make’em say, ‘Yes’. . . . Did you see the lights outside?” 
Pw _ her head, but her eyes never left his. “Why?” 


he threw back his head. His sensuous, artistic mouth opened 


“Nobody can ever say that Benny Mannheim wouldn’t take 


a chance, child. Not after to-night. Did you see the lights 
outside? Well, well. If you go down, girl, Benny Mannheim 
goes with you, for your name is out there.” 

For a moment she stared at him, open-mouthed. Slowly the 
blood rose until it showed beneath the cold-cream and paint of 
the make-up. 

“Manny,” she gasped. 

He chuckled. “They said ‘postpone it.’ All the wise ones. 
‘Don’t give a part like that toan unknown.’ Youknow. You’re 
not deaf, nor exactly a fool. Lohman came to me this morning. 
‘Manny,’ he says, ‘I never picked you for a sucker yet. Call 
off the performance and I’ll lend you May Gateley for the lead. 
I think you got somethin’ in that show. I don’t want to see you 


spoil it. Because it needs a star, Manny, a star.’ 
“¢ All right, Mr. Lohman,’ says I, ‘I'll gice you a star.’ And 
I have, child. ‘Ffolliott Dare in “‘Folly”!’ That’s the way it 


reads outside, child.” 

She 10se and stood before him; there was a quaint hint of 
maturity in the way in which she dropped her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Manny, you’re the best manager in the world—and the 
gamest. And I won’t quit, and I won’t be afraid, and ra make 
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Of course, there was no reason why the actress should not pay a before-dawn visit to the theater, but still... . Cavasan 
waited until she came into view again. It was Ffolliott Dare. 


them believe me. Manny, you'll be sold oyt ‘to-morrow night.” “Tell him;” she said, “that I received his flowers, and 
He leaped to his feet. ‘Good girl!” said Mannheim. Their I’m terribly grateful. But I can’t see any one now. i 
hands met a moment again, and then he was gone. be waiting for him after the last act. Tell him that I want Ste 
The maid entered as he left. see him—first.” : ; Lu 
“Mr. Grant to see you, Miss Dare.” The maid smiled. It was an adoring smile, and if a smile WaS lig 
Eagerness shone from the girl’s eyes. But it was sternly presumptuous, the love behind it condoned this one. She h Wa 


repressed. her mistress a bundle of telegrams. 
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#Js that all, Miss Folly?” she asked. - 

The girl hesitated. ‘Why—you might tell him that—that— 
if I please him I don’t care whom I displease.”’ 

Once again the maid smiled and withdrew. For a moment 
her mistress fingered the batch of messages. On her dressing- 
table were already a score, which she had opened and read, with 
thruls of gratitude that people remembered her. No cynicism 
entered into her thoughts. That to-morrow she might be 
“made,” able to select her future plays herself, to supervise the 
casting of the parts in later plays, and that some of the senders 
of the messages of cheer might have selfish thoughts behind them, 
did not enter into her mind. She was conscious only of a great 
gratitude that people liked her and wished her well. 

Her thoughts lingered for a moment upon Allan Grant, the 
visitor whom she had just denied. — A little lump came into her 
throat. He was the best friend that a girl could want; he loved 
her. She wondered if she loved him. She hoped she did. Per- 
haps she’d know to-night. A not unpleasant prospect revealed 
itself to her imagination. Tobethe wife of a man of assured 
position, of some achievement and greater promise, of wealth. 
... She thought of Blanding, the leading man. Because he was 
so different from Grant his picture flashed across her mental vision. 

Her lips tightened and her eyes grew stern. She didn’t like 
him. That evening, a week ago... Resolutely she put him 
from her mind. She thought of Tennant, the author of the play. 
How kind he’d been! Not an objection when she was suddenly 
elevated into the leading part. . . . A good sportsman and a 
gentleman. . . . She thought of Benny Mannheim, the shrewd, 
generous little Jew, who had, she believed, more and better ideas 


for the theater than any man she knew. She liked Benny 


Mannheim. He’d given her her great chance. . . . 

And then, for the first time in these last hectic days, she real- 
ized how great her chance was, how much of her future depended 
upon to-night. Why, everything depended upon it! If to- 
night she failed, and discovered that she did love Allan Grant, 
would she, could she, go to him as a failure? 

Her lips tightened again; there was a hint of stubbornness in 
the way the flesh upon her round chin hardened. After success 
to give up the stage—and that’s what marriage to Allan Grant 
would mean—might be possible. She didn’t know yet, because 
she didn’t know if it was love that she felt for him. But to leave 
the stage without any success, with the tragedy—it would 
amount to that—of failure behind her . . . She couldn’t do 
it. She wouldn’t fail. She wouldn’t! 

Feverishly she tried to concentrate upon her duties. Shé 
was made up, ready to go on. . . . Suddenly it seemed that she 
had forgotten every line of her part. . . . She breathed deeply, 
a gasping inhalation of fear. And then, as her entrance lines 
came back to her, she smiled. How absurd! As if she could 
forget! She was behaving as on that occasion, two years ago, 
when she had made her first appearance, playing a parlor-maid 
in an English comedy adapted for the American stage. 

But her thoughts went back. Into her mind came the saying, 
uttered first by whom she knew not, that some people are born to 
ga others achieve it, and still others have it thrust upon 


Well, she had been born to it; to-night 
—pethaps only until the electrician 
tumed off the lights outside the theater 
—it was thrust upon her. And she 
might, by the grace of God, achieve it. 

Born to it! She smiled 
tenderly as she thought of 
the musty old scrap-book 
in her apartment. She’d 

it out only yesterday 
and been reading in it. 
Her mother must have been 
4 great actress. And her 
lather, to have won so 
charming and accomplished 
4Woman, must have been a 


remarkable man. What 2 
sensation, accordin 
thoee ording to 


wse yellowed newspaper 
‘clippings, it must 
caused when the Honor- 
able Ffolliott “aruthers St. 
Stephen Dare had wedded 
the American 
Comedy actress who 
wasthen playing in London. 


She thought of her own name. She could imagine her parents’ 
first regrets that she was not a boy, and then her mother’s in- 
sistence that she bear, anyway, her father’s name, Ffolliott! 
What an impressive sort of name! And how easily transformed 
into something not so impressive—Folly. And the title of the 
play was “Folly.”” What would to-morrow’s papers say? How 
easy to make a catchy headline—‘The Three Follies,” with a 
subhead that defined the three; the star, the play and the 
manager. 

Born to greatness! The daughter of her brilliant mother. 
What had it mattered that her father’s family had disowned the 
couple, that they had disowned the daughter born to them, so 
soon to be orphaned? Ah, well, that family meant nothing to 
her. When; at nineteen, the funds that had been—grudgingly 
she supposed—sent from England to finance her upbringing had 
been discontinued, she had turned immediately to the stage. 

A score of years had not wiped out the memory of Lucy Carter. 
Her daughter was welcomed by her mother’s old-time friends. 
She had been given “‘bits.”” She had been given somewhat more 
important parts. She supposed, modestly enough, that she was 
making good. And then, six weeks ago, had come the engage- 
ment to play in “Folly.” It had been a good part, bigger than 
anything she’d had as yet. She had eagerly accepted it. 

Ten days ago Mary Munster, who was to have been starred 
in the piece, had suddenly decided that the play had no chance. 
Refusing to be associated with a failure, she had resigned from 
the cast. Mannheim had looked about him; he could not secure 
the services of any star who would fit the part. His last dollar 
was invested in this play. It was his second year as an in- 
dependent producer. He had had three failures already; he 
had had difficulty in engaging a theater for his New York opening. 
He must go on. 

Greatness thrust upon her! She had read the part, the bi 
scene with Blanding, on the day following Miss Munster’s resig- 
nation. She had read it from the manuscript, in order merely 
to give Blanding his cues, that he might not lose a. rehearsal. 
But into the reading she had put something that attracted the 
attention of Mannheim, pacing nervously up and down back 
stage, awaiting answers to the many telegrams he had sent out, 
begging for the loan of a star. 

He had leaped onto the stage. 

“Read that again,” he’d ordered brusquely. 

He’d kept her and Blanding there three hours, and at the end 
he had cried, 

“T’ll lose my last nickel, but Miss Dare plays the lead.” 

Greatness thrust upon her! Forgotten now were te hectic 
days and nights of rehearsal, the agonies of fear, of doubt. . . . 
She was calm, confident. Yet she was not cock-sure. It was 
up to her. She must make good. 


“You mustn't take 
vermin 
seriously, Allan, 
my led,” 
© the elder man was 

saying. 
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“Nobody can ever say that Benny Mannheim wouldn't take a chance, child. Not after to-night. Did you 
For a moment Folly stared at him: slowly the blood rose 


“Curtain,” called a voice. She rose from the chair on which 
she had been sitting. Suddenly she reeled, felt the blood pound- 
ing in her throat. She grasped the edge of the dressing-table. 


She hadn’t been deceiving Mannheim. She wasn’t afraid. . 


Not the least little bit. She had the goods, as Mannheim would say. 
But out there the critics and the brilliant first-night audience 
were waiting for her, with spiteful eyes. . . . They hated her, 
they wanted to see her fail. . . . From the wings she heard her 
cue, and entered. . . . They we <.’t spiteful, they didn’t want 
to see her fail! They were apo!auding, cheering. The moisture 
left her eyes; she saw clearly, understood clearly. They knew 
what a challenge to fate Mannheim had issued when he played 
her in the lead, when he had put her name in electric lights. This 
was New York beyond the proscenium arch, and New York 
loves daring, loves to be challenged. 

As a cork might rise upon the crest of a wave, so she rose 
upon their applause. She inclined her head once, looking very 
girlish, very young. . . . Then, lightning-like, she leaped into 
the scene with Blanding. And New York, prepared to love a 
winner and to laugh at a loser, at first sat up, breathless. Then, 
with a great collective sigh of sheer delighted amazement, it 
leaned back in its collective seat. 

She had them in her hands, and in that psychic manner of 
which Thespians know, she realized how she held them. It 
needed not the storm of applause, as she left the stage after the 
first scene, to know that not only had she been born to it, had 
it thrust upon her—she had achieved greatness. 

Everything, according to the best judgment of all who had 
read the manuscript or seen the rehearsals of “Folly,” depended 
upon the reception accorded the last act and the thrilling, unex- 
pected finish of the play. It was an unusual ending, one that 
defied convention, and Mannheim had been right in pinning his 
fears upon it. Only—and this is why the theater is so fascinat- 
ing—before the curtain rose upon the third act, the success of 
“Folly” was assured. 

A great emotional actress had come into her own. Already 
the critics were formulating their stories for the morrow’s papers. 
And every last one of them was forecasting one of the most 
triumphal careers known to the American stage. For Ffolliott 
Dare was only a girl; she had youth, beauty and genius. To 
what inspired heights might she not rise in the years to come? 

As for Folly, the storm of applause that shook the house as 
the curtain descended upon the second act awed, almost fright- 
ened her. She had done this to that blasé, cynical crowd beyond 
the footlights. The “‘regulars’” of the theater, who attended 
every opening night, hard to satisfy—they had surrendered to 
her. She heard their yielding in the beating of hands upon 
hands, of voices raised as they cried her name. 

She sapped back as the curtain rose, in response to the ap- 


plause. The curtain fell; it rose again, and again and again, to 
the demand from beyond the footlights. Five times it rose, 
and upon its fifth descent Ffolliott found that only she and 
Blanding were to take the call. And the seventh call she 
took alone. 

And now the house rose to her. The noise that had been 
made before was as nothing compared to the riot of sound that 
greeted her. And the curtain did not descend; Mannheim, 
shrewdest manager in the world, as he would some day be ac- 
claimed, saw the working features of Folly, knew how near the 
tears were. If she’d only weep for them... . 

The applause died away. The cry of ‘“‘Speech” came from 
every part of the house. Folly’s hands went to her bosom; she 
looked affrightedly from side to side; in the wings Mannheim 
was, in dumb show, urging her to speak. She looked across the 
footlights; she saw nothing now but a misty blur. And then 
she clinched her winning of the hearts of the people. For New 
York is wise; it knows pose when it sees it, and this was no mock- 
mocest actress, this abashed young person whose eyes suddenly 
widened, whose lips trembled, who said, falteringly, ‘‘Thank 
you,” and then, bursting into tears, ran off the stage. 

She was in that exalted mood which comes rarely, and then 
mostly to youth, when laughter and tears are so inextricably in- 
termingled that one can hardly tell them apart. It is not hysteria, 
though hysteria it may resemble; it is the emotional moment 
when one is very close to earth yet hand in hand with God. 

Her head was in the clouds, yet her heart, bursting with grati- 
tude, was on the same plane with the folk beyond the fort- 
lights; it was warm with love for them. And her feet, unfoi.u- 
nately, were upon the ground. And because they were upon the 
ground, because she was not conveyed on fairy wings into her 
dressing-room, they took her, unable because of blinding tears 
to see her way, across the path of Stewart Blanding. 

When Mary Munster had huffily resigned from the cast of 
“Folly,” because the part had seemed so impossible to her, 
Blanding had thought of doing the same thing. But when 
Mannheim had put Ffolliott Dare in the name-part of the piece, 
Blanding had done some quick thinking. The play would fail; 
of that he was quite certain. But he was merely a leading maf, 
a leading man of indifferent fame. He might, by very contrast 
of his work with that of a raw amateur like Miss Dare. make 
part so stick out that he would enhance his reputation tremen 
dously. So he stayed with the company. — a 

Now, to-night, careless in her teary condition, of her direction, 
Folly collided with her leading man. She did not know # 
Mannheim had almost been compelled to use force in drape 
Blanding off the stage so that the audience could have rolls : 
to itself. For Blanding had seen the ground slipping from unce 
him. Instead v. making his part stand out by contrast with 
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see the lights outside? If you go down, girl, Benny Mannheim goes ‘with you, for your name is out there.” 


antil it showed beneath the make-up. “Manny!” she gasped. 


work of Ffolliott Dare, her success was so tremendous that the 
other members of the cast were being ignored. 

He was a man of quick and violent temper. As Folly lurched 
— him he stiffened. Then, deliberately he shoved her from 

im. 

“Suppose you think that we’re all dirt beneath your feet, eh?” 
hesneered. ‘‘ Walk all over us, eh?” 

Folly fell against the back drop. She was just as quick- 
tempered, just as violent, as Blanding, although, recognizing her 
swiftness to wrath, she usually controlled it amazingly. Now, 
having been in the heavens, her descent to earth was so rapid 
that she lost her mental equilibrium. 

What she would have done she never knew; it is quite probable 
that the Blanding face would have been slapped again. One 
cannot reach the emotional heights that real acting calls for 
without possessing temperament. But Mannheim was between 
her and Blanding. 

The little manager was swollen of face; even his shoulders 
seemed to have grown larger, hunched up to his ears as they 
suddenly were. 

“You get your two weeks’ notice, Blanding,” he said. “ And 
you're lucky to get off with that, you——” 

He couldn’t find the proper epithet; or perhaps the presence 
of Folly and the other members of the cast restrained him. He 
stopped speaking to glare at the leading man. ; 

That so?” said Blanding. He was gone beyond all reason 
now. “Well, suppose I won’t wait for my little old two weeks’ 
notice? Suppose I let you finish your little old play without me?” 

4he company heard him, amazed. It was the most incredible 
thing that had ever happened within the memory of the oldest 
old-timer. Blanding noted the amazement, the incredulously 
coping Jaws. He took it as a sort of personal tribute. 
._! Guess that'll hold you for a while,” he cried triumphantly. 

Next time you put your latest girl into a show you'll do some 
thinking, eh, Mr. Mannheim?” 

This sort of insult, so old in the theater, would have been ig- 
0 by Folly and dismissed by Mannheim. But an outsider, 
red who did not belong to the theater, heard the imputation. 
‘nd that outsider was in love with her. 
wa had not tamely submitted to the message that Folly’s 

had brought to him. He had watched Folly’s performance 

re the orchestra. He had been as quick to recognize her genius 
seat else.’ But he loved her. And it so happens that the 
iD man loves a woman the less important her work in the 
por on tohim. He may recognize that other people should 
disturb her, but he resents highly the suggestion that his own 
mi on Presence may have some deleterious effect upon the 

or emotional progesses of his beloved. . 
Grant had had—because he must congratulate Folly in the 


interim between the second and final acts—recourse to the an- 
cient method of obtaining that which is forbidden to us; he ap- 
pealed to the cupidity of the stage door-keeper. It cost twenty 
dollars, but Grant thought that it was well worth it. 

He passed through a doorway and up a narrow winding iron 
staircase and came out back stage just in time to hear Bland- 
ing’s last remark. Grant was not sophisticated enough to realize 
that stage kisses are stage kisses. In this last act Blanding had 
kissed Folly half a dozen times, and she had, apparently, returned 
them with fervor. It was part of the ‘“‘business” of the scene. 
But Grant had writhed all through it. 

Perhaps he wouldn’t have resented the Blanding kisses so 
much had not Folly incautiously told him that she didn’t like 
Blanding and hinted at the reason for her dislike. Since being 
told, a few days ago, Grant had nourished a longing to plant 
four hard knuckles in the middle of Blanding’s face. 

So, seeing Folly leaning against the back-drop, and hearing 
Blanding’s words, it took no more to make a healthy demon 
of jealousy leap into action. He could not—no one save those 
connected with the theater can—realize how tremendously im- 
portant it was that, Blanding be soothed, calmed, restrained. 
No outsider realizes how vital is the least hitch in a performance. 
The audience outside was still warm with praise; the curtain 
must rise on schedule before that audience grew restless. 

Already the company was discounting Blanding’s threat. He 
wouldn’t dare to quit. No sane person would, and Blanding, 
for all his vanity, was sane enough. Mannheim, in fact, was 
already framing the sentence that would appease the Blanding 
vanity—when Grant struck! 

He pushed himself through the gaping group of stage-hands, 
who were too excited over the unprecedented quarrel to stop him. 
He swung with his left hand at the jaw of Blanding. But as 
he swung his right foot slipped, and his left hand landed only 
glancingly upon Blanding’s face. 

The actor was no coward. He was as quick to action as Grant. 
His right hand circled upward and struck viciously upon Grant’s 
chin. The intruder dropped to the ground. Immediately 
actors, manager, stage-hands hurled themselves upon the two. 
Folly, shocked beyond words, saw the white face of Grant, 
heard him promise, through clenched teeth, to “get” Blanding 
after the show. 

Then she seized Mannheim’s shoulder, bade him order the men 
be gentle, heard his rasping response that Grant ought to be 
killed, but that for her sake he’d not be, saw Grant rushed to the 
stairs and pushed down them, and then half-staggered to her 
dressing-room. 

Mannheim entered, without the formality of a knock, two 
minutes later.. Surprisingly, he was grinning. .. os 

“Tough luck about your friend, Folly,” (Continued on page 102) 
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Huddled at the side of a chair lay Nada. and close beside her was Peter. Tenderly the 


A Splendid Story of THE COUNTRY 
BEYOND —a Girl, an Outlaw and a 
Dog in the Northwest Woods 


HE Stew-Kettle was what Jolly Roger, the outlaw, 
called the hiding-place in which he and Peter had 
domiciled themselves at the end of Cragg’s Ridge. 
It was a hot place, so hot that at a distance its piled-up 
masses of white rock seemed to simmer and broil in the blazing 
heat of the July sun. Neither man nor beast would look into 
the heart of it, Jolly Roger had assured Peter, unless the one was 
half-witted and the other a fool. Looking at it from the meadowy 
. green plain that lay between the Ridge and the forest, the out- 
law’s temporary retreat was anything but a temptation to the 
eye. Something had happened there a few thousand centuries 
before, and in a moment of evident spleen and vexation the earth 
had vomited up that pile of rock débris, and Jolly Roger good- 
humoredly told himself and Peter that it was an act of Providence 
especially intended for them, though planned and erupted some 
years before they were born. 
Thus forbidding looked the Stew-Kettle, when viewed from the 
plain. abut from the topmost crag of the mass, which rose a 


storm raved and shrieked above them, he 
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hundred feet high at the end of the Ridge, one might find his 
reward for a blistering climb. On all sides, a paradise of green 
and yellow and gold, stretched the vast Canadian wilderness, 
studded with shimmering lakes that gleamed here and there from 
out of their rich dark frames of spruce and cedar and balsam. 
And half-way between the edge of the plain and this hight 
pinnacle of rock, utterly hidden from the eyes of both man a 
beast, nestled the hiding-place which Jolly Roger and Peter ha 
found. . 
It was a cool and cavernous spot, in spite of the Sahara-like 
heat of the great pile. In the very heart of it two gigantic masses 
of rock had put their shoulders together, like Gog and Magog 
so that under their ten thousand tons of weight was a cryptai 
tunnel as high as a man’s head, into which the light and the 
glare of the sun never came. In this concealment Jolly Roget 
and Peter had spent a week since Cassidy, of the Royal North 
west Mounted Police, had driven them from Indian Tom : 
cabin over on the edge of the big swamp. And even at the end 
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litle gray Missioner knelt down beside her. His thin arm went about her, and as the 


tied to comfort her—and spoke of God. 


the OUTLAW 


theseventh day Jolly Roger had not done chuckling at the trick 
they had played on Cassidy. 
_ butif it hadn’t been for you,” he always admitted to Peter, 
Cassidy would sure have got me this time!” 
And Peter never failed to wag his knotty tail in humble 
ennce: He was glad they had come to the rock-pile. 
liked his cool wallow of soft sand during the hot day, and he 
td still more the aloneness and aloofness of their ramparted 
stronghold when the cool of evening came. He did not, of course, 
merstand just what their escape from Cassidy had meant to 
c &iy-hearted freebooter master; but instinct was shrewdly 
Work within him, and no wolf could have guarded the place 
hawtully than he. Jolly Roger talked to him a great deal, 
= tied to make him understand how they had fooled Cassidy, 
7 Probably the officer believed they were hitting for the 
rw 8 fast as they could go this very minute. Anyway, 
bP had disappeared in that direction in pursuit of them. 
ter Pied-bot, or Peter Clubfoot, as Jolly Roger sometimes 
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called him, had all creation in mind when he guarded the rock- 
ile. 

All but Nada, Jed Hawkins’ foster-girl. Peter was four and 
a half months old now, and things Were happening which he 
would never forget. And he would never forget the terrible 
tragedy of six weeks ago, when the one-eyed man-brute, Jed 
Hawkins, had attacked his beloved mistress, and how he had put 
up his first puppyish fight for her, and had buried his sharp little 
teeth in the drunken bootlegger’s naked flesh. And occasionally, 
in his dreams, he went through again what happened immediately 
after that—his terrible hurt, when Hawkins flung him against a 
rock, breaking his leg—Nada’s fight for him, her flight with him 
across the plain, and their desperate struggle in crossing the 
flood-waters of the stream to reach Jolly Roger’s cabin. Since 
that afternoon he had remained with the mysterious, laughing, 
big-hearted stranger whom the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police had chased from one end of the northland to the other. 
And he had come to love his master even more than he ane loved 
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Nada. And Jolly Roger, in his aloneness, had made him his 
confidant, and had told him more than he had ever revealed 
to the ears of any other living creature. 

He was talking to Peter now, sitting with his pipe in his 
mouth, in that cool corridor under the rocks. 

“T’m going to tell her, Pied-bot,’”’ he said. 
any longer—and I’m going to tell her to-day!” 

Peter’s bristling Airedale-whiskers, standing out like a bunch of 
broom splints about his face, quivered sympathetically, and he 
thumped his tail in the sand. He was an artful hypocrite, was 
Peter, because he always looked as if he understood, whether 
he did or not. And Jolly Roger, staring at the gray rock-backs 
outside their tunnel door, went on, 

“We must play square with her, Pied-bot, <i it’s a crime 
worse than murder not to let her know the truth. If she wasn’t 
a kid, Peter! But she’s that—just a kid—the sweetest, purest 
thing God A’mighty ever made, and it isn’t fair to live this lie 
any longer, no matter how we love her. And we do love her, 
Peter.” 

Peter lay very quiet, watching the strange gray look that had 
settled in Jolly Roger’s face. : 

“I’ve got to tell her that I’m a damned highwayman,” he 
added, in a moment. ‘And she won’t understand, Peter. She 
can’t. But I’m going to doit. I’m going to tell her—to-day. And 
then—I think we'll be hittin’ north pretty soon, Pied-bot. If 
it wasn’t fer Jed Hawkins o 

He rose up out of the sand, his hands clenched. 

“We ought to kill Jed Hawkins before we go. 
safer for her,” he finished. 

He went out, forgetting Peter, and climbed a rock-splintered 
path until he stood on the knob of a mighty boulder, looking off 
into the northern wilderness. Off there, a hundred, five hundred, 
a thousand miles—was home. It was ali his home, from Hud- 
son Bay to the Rockies, from the Height of Land to the Arctic 
plains, and in it he had lived the thrill of life according to his 
own peculias code. He knew that he had loved life as few had 
ever loved it. He had worshiped the sun and the moon and 
the stars. The world had been a glorious place in which to live, 
in spite of its ceaseless peril for him. And always, even in his 
darkest hours, there had been comfort and joy in the thought that 
friends and enemies alike had given to him the nickname of 
Jolly Roger McKay. 

But there was nothing of cheer left in his heart now, as he stood 
in the blaze of the setting suh. For a space, paradise had come to 
him and because of it ue had lived a lie. He had not told Jed 
Hawkins’ foster-girl that he was an outlaw, and that he had come 
to the edge of civilization because he thought it was the last 
place the Royal Mounted would look for him. But when they 
met at their tryst this evening, just at dusk, it would be for the 
last time. He would tell her the truth. He would tell her the 
police were after him from one end of the Canadian northland 
to the other. And that same night, with Peter, he would hit the 
trail again for the Barren Lands, a thousand miles away. 

A smile settled for an instant about Jolly Roger’s mouth as 
he retraced his steps to the hiding-place under the two big rocks. 
And when he came there he found that Peter’s sand-wallow was 
empty, and that Peter was gone. 

At the foot of the Ridge, where the green plain fought with the 
blighting edge of the Stew-Kettle, Peter stood for many minutes 
before he started eastward. With keen eyes gleaming behind his 
mop of scraggly face-bristles he critically surveyed both land 
and air, and then, with the slight limp in his gait which would 
always remain as a mark of Jed Hawkins’ brutality, he flattened 
his ears, and trotted deliberately in the direction of the whisky- 
runner’s cabin home. Five.times in the last week he had made 
this journey, just as the declining sun touched the top of the 
tall hemlock in the edge of the plain; and a bitter memory of 
Jed Hawkins always flattened his ears, and when he passed the 
rock-cluttered coulée in which he had fought for Nada and 
suffered his broken bones, he never failed to stop and listen, with 
a low growl in his thrvat. And to-day, as he obeyed this instinc- 
tive caution, Jed Hawkins himself came out of the mouth of the 
coulée, bearing a brown jug in one hand and a thick cudgel in the 
other. His one wicked eye gleamed in the waning sun. 
lean and scraggly face was alight with a sinister exultation as 
he paused for a moment close to the rock behind which Peter 
was hidden, and Peter’s fangs lay bare, and his body trembled, 
while the man stood there. Then he moved on, and Peter did not 
stir, but waited until the jug and the cudgel and the man were 
out of sight. 

Low under his breath he was snarling when he went on. 
Hatred for a moment had flamed hot in hissoul. Then he turned, 


“T can’t stand it 


It would be 


His 


and buried himself in a clump of balsams that reached out ing 

into 
the plain, and a few minutes later came to the edge of a fin 
meadow in the heart of them, where a warbler was bursting ie 
throat in evening-song. 

Around the edge of the meadow Peter circled, his feet deep in 
buttercups and red fire-flowers, and crushing softly ripe stray. 
berries that grew in scarlet profusion in the open, until he game 
to a screen of young jackpines, and through these he quietly and 
apologetically nosed his way. Then he stood wagging his gail 
with Nada sitting on the grass half a dozen steps from him wip- 
ing the strawberry stain from her finger-tips. And the stain Was 
on her red lips, and a bit of it against the flush of her cheek, as 
she gave a little cry of gladness and greeting to-Peter. Here 
flashed beyond him, and every drop of blood in her slim, beautiful 
little body seemed to be throbbing with an excitement new to 
Peter as she looked for Jolly Roger. ~ 

Peter went to her, and dropped down, with his head in herlap 
and looking up through his bushy eyebrows he saw a livid bruise 
just under the ripples of her brown hair, where there had been no 
mark yesterday, or the day before. Nada’s hands drew him 
closer, until he was half in her lap, and she bent her face down to 
him, so that her thick, shining hair fell all about him. Peter 
loved her hair, almost as much as Jolly Roger loved it, and he 
closed his eyes and drew a deep breath of conter‘. < the smother- 
ing sweetness of it shut out the sunlight from him. 

“Peter,” she whispered, ‘I’m almost scared to have him come 
to-day. I’ve promised him. You remember—I promised to 
tell him if Jed Hawkins struck me again. And he has! Hemade 
that mark, and if Jolly Roger knows it he’ll kill him. I’ve got to 
lie—lie——” 

Peter wriggled, to show his interest, and his hard tail thumped 
the ground. For a space Nada said nothing more, and he could 
hear and feel the beating of her heart close down against him. 
Then she raised her head, and looked in the direction from which 
she would first hear Jolly Roger as he came through the young 
jackpines. Peter, with his eyes half closed in a vast contentment, 
did not see or sense the change in her to-day—that her blue eyes 
were brighter, her cheeks flushed, and in her body a strange and 
subdued throbbing that had never been there before. Not even 
to Peter did she whisper-her secret, but waited and listened for 
Jolly Roger, and when at last she heard him, and he came through 
the screen of jackpines, the color in her cheeks was like the stain 
of strawberries crimsoning her finger-tips. In an instant, looking 
down upon her, Jolly Roger saw what Peter had not discovered, 
and he stopped in his tracks, his heart thumping like a hammer 
inside him. Never, even in his dreams, had the girl looked 
lovelier than she did now, and never had her eyes met his eyes 
as they met them to-day, and never had her red lips said as much 
to him, without uttering a word. In the same instant he saw 
the livid bruise, half hidden under a curling tress of her brown 
hair—and then he saw a big bundle behind her, partly scroemed 
xd a dwarfed banskia. After that his eyes went back to tit 

ruise. 

“Jed Hawkins didn’t do it,” said Nada, knowing what was 
in his mind. “It was Jed’s woman. And you can’t kill her!” 
she added, a little defiantly. 

Jolly Roger caught the choking throb in her throat, and he 
knew she was lying. But Nada thrus. ~~‘er from her lap, 
stood up, and she seemed taller and more use a woman than ever 
before in her iife as she faced Jolly Roger there in the tiny open, 
with violets and buttercups and red strawberries in: the soft 
grass under their feet. And behind them, and verv near, a Tt 
to the warbler in the meadow began singing. But Nada did not 
hear. The color had rushed hot into her cheeks at first, but 
now it was fading out as swiftly, and her hands trembled, clasped 
in front of her. But the blue in her eyes was as steady as the 
blue in the sky as she looked at Jolly Roger. 4 

“I’m not going back to Jed Hawkins’ any more, Mister Roger, 
she said. 

A soft breath of wind lifted the tress of hu‘r from her forehead, 
revealing more clearly the mark of Jed Hawkins’ brutality, 
and Nada saw gathering in Jolly Roger’s eyes that cold, steely 
glitter which always frightened her when it came. His hands 
clenched, and when she reached out and touched his arm the 
flesh of it was as hard as white birch. Even in her fear there 
was glory in the thought that af a word from her he would kill 
the man who had struck her. Her fingers crept up his arm, tii 
idly, and the blue in her eyes darkened, and there was a pl! 
tremble in the curve of her lips as she looked straight at him. 

“T’m not going back,” she repeated. 

Jolly Roger, looking beyond her, saw the significance of the . 
bundle. His eyes met her steady gaze again. and his heartsecm 
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r fear there 
e would kill to swell in his chest, and choke him. He tried to let his tense _ twisting at his flannel shirt nervously, but not for the tenth part 
is arm, muscles relax. He tried to smile, He struggled to bring up the of a second did she drop her eyes, and that strange, wonderful 
s a pleading courage which would make possible the confession he had to something which he saw looking at him so clearly out of her soul 
at him. make. And Peter, sitting on his haunches in a patch of violets, brought the truth to Jolly Roger, before she had spoken. 

. watched them both, wondering what was going to happen be- “T’m goin’ with you and Peter.” 
ance 0 : tween these two. The low cry that came from Jolly Roger was almost a sob as he 


eart seemed / “Where are vou going?” Jolly Roger asked. stepped back from her. He looked away from her—at Peter. 
Nada’s fingers had crept almost to his shoulder. They were But her pale face, her parted red lips, her wide-open, wonderfel 
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eyes, her radiant hair stirred by the wind—came between them. 
She was no longer the little girl—“past seventeen, goin’ on 
eighteen.” To Jolly Roger she was all that the world held of 
glorious womanhood. 

““But—you can’t!” he cried desperately. “I’ve come to tell 
you things, Nada. I’m not fit. I’m not what you think I am. 
I’ve been livin’ a lie——” 

He hesitated, and then lashed himself on to the truth. 

“You'll hate me when I tell you, Nada. You think Jed 
Hawkins is bad. But the law thinks I’m worse. The police 
want me. They’ve wanted me for years. That’s why I came 
down here, and hid over in Indian Tom’s 
cabin—near where I first met you. I thought 
they wouldn’t find me away down here, but 
they did. That’s why Peter and I moved over 
to the big rock-pile at the end of the Ridge. 
I’m—an outlaw. I’ve donea lot of bad 


things—in the eyes of the law, and I’ll probably die with a bullet 
in me, or in jail. I’m sorry, but that don’t help. I’d give my 
life to be able to tell you what’s in my heart. But I can’t. It 
wouldn’t be square.” 

He wondered why no change came into the steady blue of her 
eyes as he went on with the truth. The pallor was gone from her 
cheeks. Her lips seemed redder, and what he was saying did not 
seem to startle her, or frighten her. 
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“Don’t you understand, Nada?” he cried. “I’m bad. 
police want me. I’m a fugitive—always running away, always 
hiding—an outlaw——” 

She nodded. 


“He dragged me, and hit me. 
and tore my clothes— 


but I fought.” 


“T know it, Mister Roger,” she said quietly. 
“T heard you tell Peter that a long time ago. 
And Mister Cassidy was at our place the day 
after you and Peter ran away from Indian 
Tom’s cabin, and I showed him the way to 
Father Breault’s, and he told me a lot about 
you, and he told Father Breault a lot more, 
and it made me awful proud of you, Mister 
Roger—and I want to go with you and Peter! 

“Proud!” gasped Jolly Roger. “Proud, of 
She nodded again. 
“Mister Cassidy—the policeman—he used 
just the word you used a minute ago. He said 
you was square; even when you robbed other 
people. He said he had to get you in jail if he 
could, but he hoped he never would. He said he’d like to have 

aman like you fora brother. And Peter loves you. And I— 
The color came into her white face. 

“T’m goin’ with you and Peter,” she finished. 
Something came to relieve the tenseness of the moment for 

Jolly Roger. Peter, nosing in a thick patch of bunch-grass, 

put out a huge snow-shoe rabbit, and the two crashed ina startling 

avalanche through the young jackpines, Peter’s still pupp 
voice yelling in a high staccato as he pursued. Jolly er 
turned from Nada, and stared where they had gone. But he 
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* yas seeing nothing. He knew the hour of his mightiest fight had 
e In the reckless years of his adventuring he had more than’ 


once faced death. He had starved. He had frozen. He had 
run the deadliest gauntlets of the elements, of beast, and of man. 
Yet was the strife in him now the 
greatest of all his life. His heart 
thumped. His brain was swirling 
in a vague and chaotic struggle for 
the mastery of things, and as he 


fought with himself—his unseeing eyes fixed on the spot where 
Peter and the snow-shce rabbit had disappeared—he heard 
Nada’s voice behind him, saying again that she was going with 


and Peter. In those seconds he felt himself giving way, and 
the determined action he had built up for himself began to 
crumble like sand. He had made his confession, and in spite of 
it this young girl he worshiped—sweeter and purer than the 
flowers of the forest—was urging herself upon him! And his soul 
cried out for him to turn about, and open his arms to her, and 
gather her into them for as long as God saw fit to give him free- 
dom and life. 

But still he fought against that mighty urge, dragging reason 
and right back fragment by fragment, while Nada stood behind 
him, her wide-open, childishly beautiful eyes beginning to compre- 
hend the struggle that was disrupting the heart of this man who 
Was an outlaw—and her god among men. And when Jolly 
Roger turned, his face had aged to the grayness of stone, and his 
eyes were dull, and there was a terribly dead note in his vvice. 

“You can’t go with us,” he said. ‘You can’t. It’s wrong—all 
Wrong. I couldn’t take care of you in jail, and some day—that’s 
where I'll be.” 

More than once when she had spoken of Jed Hawkins he had 
seen the swift flash of lightning come into the violet of her eyes. 

it came now, and her little hands grew tight at her sides, 
and bright spots burned in her cheeks. 
‘ You won't!” she cried. “I won’t let you go to jail. I'll 
ght for you—if you’ll let me go with you and Peter!” 

She came a step nearer. 

“And if I stay here Jed Hawkins is goin’ to sell me to a tie- 
Cutter over on the railroad. That’s what it is—sellin’ me. I 


- 


ain’t—I mean I haven’t—told you before, because I was afraid 
of what you’d do. . But it’s goin’ to happen, unless you: let me 
go with you and Peter. Oh, Mister Roger—Mister Jolly 
Roger——” _.. 

Her fingers crept up his arms. They reached his shoulders, 
and her blue eyes, and her red lips, and the woman’s soul in her 
girl-body were so close to him he could feel their sweetness and 
thrill, and then he saw a slow-gathering mist, and tears—— 

“T’ll go wherever you go,” she was whispering, we'll hide 

where they won't 
ever find us, and I'll 
be happy, so happy, 
Mister Roger—and 
if you won’t take 
me I want to die. 
Oh——~” 

She was crying, 
with her glorious, 
shining head on his 
breast, and her slim, 
half-bare arms 
around his neck, and 
Jolly Roger listened 
like a miser to the 
choking words that 
came with her sobs. 
And where there had 
been tumult and in- 
decision in his heart 
there came suddenly 
the clearness of sun- 
shine and joy, and 
with it the happiness 
of a new and mighty 
possession as his 
arms closed about 
her, and he turned 
her face up, so that 

for the first time he kissed the soft, red lips that for some inscru- 
a reason the God of all things had given into his keeping this 
ay. 

And then, holding her close, with her arms still tighter about 
his neck, he buried his face in the velvety sweetness of the curls 
he had never dared to touch, and cried softly, 

“T’m goin’ to take you, little girl. You’re goin’ with Peter and 
me, for ever—and ever. And we'll go—to-night!” 

When Peter came back, just in the last sunset glow of the 
evening, he found his master alone in the bit of jackpine opening, 
and Nada was swiftly crossing the larger meadow that lay between 
them and the break in Cragg’s Ridge, beyond which was Jed 
Hawkins’ cabin. It was not the same Jolly Roger whom he had 
left half an hour before. It was not the man of the hiding-place 
in the rock-pile. Jolly Roger McKay, standing there in the last 
soft glow of day, was no longer the fugitive and the outcast. He 
stood with silent lips, yet his soul was crying out its gratitude 
to all that God of Life which breathed its sweetness of summer 
evening about him. He was.the First Possessor of the earth. 
In that hour, that moment, he would not have sold his place for 
all the happiness of all the remaining people in the world. He 
cried out aloud, and Peter, squatted at his feet with his red 
tongue lolling out, listened to him. 

‘She is mine, mine, mine,” he was saying, and he repeated 
that word over and over, until Peter quirked his ears, and 
wondered what it meant. And then, seeing Peter, Jolly Roger 
laughed softly, and bent over him, with a look of awe and won- 
derment mingling with the happiness in his face. 

““She’s mine—ours,” he cried boyishly. ‘‘God A’mighty took 
a hand, Pied-bot, and she’s going with us! We’re going to-night, 
when the moon comes up. And Peter—Peter—we’re going 
straight to the Missioner’s, and he’ll marry us, and then we'll 
hit for a place where no one in the world will ever find us. The 
law may want us, Pied-bot, but God—this God all around—is 
awful good to us. And we'll try and pay Him back. We will, 
Peter! 

He straightened himself, and faced the west. Then he picked 
up the bundle Nada had brought, and dived through the jack- 
pines, with Peter at his heels. Swiftly they moved through 
the shadowing dusk of the plain, and came at last to the Stew- 
Kettle, and to their hiding-place under the shoulders of Gog and 
Magog. There was still a faint twilight in the tunnel, and in 
this twilight Jolly Roger McKay packed his possessions; and 
then, with fingers that trembled as if they were committing a 
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sacrilege, he drew Nada’s few treasures from her bundle and 
placed them tenderly with his own. And all the time Peter heard 
him saying things under his breath, so softly that it was like 
the whispered drone of song. 

In darkness they went down through the rocks to the plain, 
and half an hour later they came to the break in the Ridge, and 
went through it, and stopped in the black shadow of a great rock, 
with Jed Hawkins’s cabin half a rifle-shot away. Here Nada was 
to come to them with the first rising of the moon. 

A thrill of nervousness swept through Jolly Roger. He waited 
half an hour, three-quarters, an hour—after the moon had risen. 
And Nada did not come. The nervousness grew in him, and 
he moved out into the moonglow, and slowly and watchfully 
followed the edge of the rock-shadows until he came to the 
fringe of cedars and spruce behind the cabin. Peter, careful 
not to snap a twig under his paws, followed closely. They came 
to the cabin, and there—very distinctly—Jolly Roger McKay 
heard the low moaning of a voice. ‘ 

He edged his way to the window, and looked in. : 

Crouched beside a chair in the middle of the floor was Jed 


the Outlaw 


and Nada had reached Mooney’s shack long before this, a shack 
buried deep in the wilderness, a shack from which no cries could 
be heard——— 

Peter, trotting behind, whined at what he heard in Jolly 
Roger McKay’s panting voice. And the moon shone on them as 
they staggered and ran, and here and there dark clouds were 
racing past the face of it, and the slumberous whisper of storm 
grew nearer in the air. And then came the time when one of the 
dark clouds rode under the moon, and the two ran on in darkness, 
The cloud passed, and the moon flooded the road again with 
light—and suddenly Jolly Roger stopped in his tracks, and his 
heart almost broke in the strain of that moment. 

Ahead of them, staggering toward them, sobbing as she came, 
was Nada. Jolly Roger’s blazing eyes saw everything in that 
vivid light of the moon. Her hair was tangled and twisted about 
her shoulders and over her breast. One arm-was bare where the 
sleeve had been torn away, and her girlish breast gleamed white 
where her waist had been stripped half from her body. And 


then she saw Jolly Roger in the trail, with wide-open, reaching © 


arms, and with a cry such as Peter had never heard come from 


Hawkins’ woman. was 


moaning, and her thin body. 


was rocking back and ‘forth, and 
with her hands clasped at~her 
bony breast she was staring at 
the open door. With a shock 
Jolly Roger saw that except for 
the strangely crying old woman 
the cabin was empty. Sudden 
fear chilled his blood—a fear 
that scarcely took form before 
he was at the door, and in: the 
cabin. The woman’s eves were. 
red and wild as she stared’ at 
him, and she stopped her moan- 
ing, and her hands unclasped. 
Jolly Roger went nearer and 
bent over her, and shivered at 
the half-mad terror he saw in 
her face. 

“Where is Nada?” he de- 
manded. ‘Tell me—where is 
she?” 

“Gone, gone, gone,” crooned 
the woman, clutching her hands 


’ at her breast again. ‘‘Jed has 


taken her—taken her to-Moon- 
ey’s shack, over near the rail- 
road. Oh, my God!—I tried to 
keep her, but I couldn’t. He 
dragged her away, and to-night 
he’s sellin’ her to Mooney—the 
devil—the black brute—the tie- 
cutter——” 

She choked, and began rock- 
ing herself back and forth, and 
the moaning came again from 
her thin lips. Fiercely, McKay 
gripped her by the shoulder. 

““Mooney’s shack—where?” 
he cried. “Quick! Tell me!” 

““A thousand—a thousand— 
he’s givin’ a thousand dollars 
to git: her in the shack— 
alone,” she cried in a dull, 
sing-song voice. “The road 
out there leads straight to it. 
Near the railroad.. A mile. 
Two miles. I tried to keep 
him from doin’ it, but I couldn’t 
couldn’t——” 


SENDING HOME REAL IDEAS 
...TO MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


(OU have to go a long way away from a big building to get 

a good view of it. You have to stand back a good dis- 
tance froma big magazine like Cosmopolitan to realize what 
a mighty force it is. 

A man in New Zealand wrote to us the other day just to 
say that except for the letters. from home, Cosmopolitan meant 
more to him.than anything else in fighting off loneliness and 
homesickness. 

“When I read it,”’ he wrote, ‘I feel like I’m back home in 
the good old U.S. A. It tells me the human story of America 
month by month.” 

Do vou realize that Cosmopolitan has a real meaning, a 
very definite meaning to millions of people, in their different 
ways? 

You have never read anything in this magazine that hasn’t 
meaning; anything that hasn’t had a real idea, entertainment 
and ins piration. 

It is the great magazine that not only gives you good reading, 
but reading to think about—reading that really means some- 
thing. 

Herbert Hoover reads Cosmopolitan. A story by Sir 
Philip Gibbs, ““The Madonna of the Hungry Child,” kit 
him hard. Through it he interested thousands in the Austrian 
relief work. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., read Peter B. Kyne’s “The 
Pride of Palomar.” He was so enthusiastic about the way 
Mr. Kyne had presented the Japanese problem that Mr. 
Vanderbilt wrote to thousands of distinguished Americans 
asking them to read it. He publisked a book containing their 
replies. 

Nearly every newspaper in America took up the problem. 

One of George Ade’s editorials, “‘Music and Music 
Lovers,” gave rise to the most discussed musical topic of the 
year. It started something real. 

- Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s article on “‘ The Pace That Kills”’ 
opened America’s eyes. It attracted more than six hundred 
columns of newspaper space from Coast to Coast. 

Cosmopolitan gets this wide attention because it is the 
mirror that reflects America today. 

And, with the best stories by the best writers, illustrated 
by the best artists, it never disappoints you. 


her lips, before she ran into 
them, and held up her face to 
him in the yellow moonlight. 
In her eyes—great, tearless, 
burning pools—he saw the 
tragedy and yet it was only that, 
and not horror, not despair, not 
the other thing. His arms closed 
crushingly about her. Her slim 
body seemed to become a part 
of him. Her hot lips reached 
up and clung to his. 

And then, 

“Did—he get you—to— 
Mooney’s shack——”’ 

He felt her body stiffen 
against him. 

“No,” she panted. “TI fought 
—every inch. He dragged me, 
and hit me, and tore my clothes 
—but I fought. And up there 
—in the trail—he turned his 
back for a moment, when he 
thought I was done, and I hit 
him with a club. And he’s 
there, now, on his back——” 

She did not finish. Jolly 
Roger thrust her out from him, 
arm’s length. A cloud under 
the moon hid his face. But his 
voice was low, and terrible. 

“Nada, go to the Missioner’s 
as fast as you can,” he said, 
fighting to speak coolly. “Take 
Peter—and go. You will make 
it before the storm breaks. I 
am going back to have a few 
words with Jed Hawkins— 
alone. Then I will join you, 
and the Missioner will marty 

” 

The cloud was gone, and he 
saw joy and radiance in her 
face. Fear had disappeared. 
Her eyes were luminous with 
the golden glow of the night. 
Her red lips were parted, en- 
treating him with the lure of 
their purity and love, and for 
a moment he held her close 1m 


his arms again, kissing her a _ 


Jolly Roger heard no more. He was out of the door, and 
running across the open, with Peter racing close behind him. 
They struck the road, and Jolly Roger swung into it, and con- 
tinued to run until the breath was out of his lungs. And all 
that time the things Nada had told him about. Jed Hawkins and 
the tie-cutter were rushing madly through his brain. An hour 
or two ago, when the words had come from her lips in the jack- 
pine thicket, he had believed that Nada was frightcned, that a 
distorted fear possessed her, that such a thing as she had half 
confessed to him was too monstrous to happen. And now he 
cried aloud, a groaning, terrible cry as he went on. Hawkins 


he might have kissed an angel, while her little hands stroked 
his face, and she laughed softly and strangely in her happiness— 
the wonder of a woman’s soul rising swiftly out of the sweetness 
of her girlhood. 
And then Jolly Rogerset her firmly in the direction she was to 0. 
“Hurry, little girl,” he said. ‘“Hurry—before the storm 


breaks!” 


She went, calling Peter softly, and Jolly Roger strode down 
the trail, not” once looking back, and bent only upon the ven 
geance he would this night wreak upon the two lowest brutes 
in. creation. Never before had he felt (Continued on page 116) 
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The Story of a Girl Who 
Was Too Busy for Love 


By 
Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by Worth Brehm 


ECENTLY the Gazette, the Old Home Town’s weekly 
paper, featured the account of a local happening 
which, fifteen years back, was daily expected. 

Up to eight or nine years ago, even, it would have 
aoused no special comment; but now it has set the town agog. 
W.P. Pickering, the town’s Prominent Citizen, was but reflecting 
the general wonderment when he asked Dr. Worthen why on 
tath he supposed Jenny Rose did it. And the old doctor, who 

thirty-six years earlier brought Jenny Rose into the world— | 
tsthe Home Town phrases this practitional service, and who has 
wewed life and death and all the human phases in between so 
intimately, so discerningly, that he is wiser than most—gave 
the only plausible answer. His solution might not seem suffi- 
Gent to a worldly mind; but there are many fundamentals in 
¢human scheme which the world cannot understand. 
When you leave the northeast corner of the Square in the Old 
ome Town, and walk eastward for about six blecks along quiet, 
tuple-shaded and incongruously-named Cherry Street, you come 
toa tather ramshackle frame house set in a big, dilapidated yard. 
¢palings of the picket fence are sadly in need of paint and 
gate sags from one lone rusty hinge; the brick walk, which 
uiventures to the front porch through a wilderness of grass 
fown tank and tall, is all but lost amid the weeds whica flour- 
Wits interstices. All in all, a picture of desolation such as 
tn be exhibited only by an abandoned husk which yet mutely 
Sys “this was once a home.” 
was formerly the home of ‘“ Judge’? Olander and his 
tumerous and lively brood. It is five years now since the old 
Judge passed away, and since Jenny Rose came back and closed 
wp the home and went away again. Ard it is significant that, 


It is five years now since Jenny Rose came back and closed 
up the-Olander home and went away again. 


though the Judge was quite an outstanding citizen in his way 
and though there were seven Olander children and Jenny Rose 
only the youngest, the Home Town has long pointed out this 
gaunt and shabby derelict as ‘‘the house where Jane Olander 


used to live’”—as though she had some sort 01 ~ ~lusive title to 
the place. She has. You see, she has risen to a place of public 
distinction which reflects distinction on her every point of con- 
tact with her home town. 

There was a time when the townsfolk—especially the women— 
shook their heads over Jenny Rose Olander. That was before any- 
ri ever thought of her by the more austerely dignified name 
of Jane. 

They shook their heads, first of all, because she was the wildest 
of the irresponsible Olanders. And then, after she showed an 
unsuspected talent for responsibility, because she carried such 
an irrepressibly buoyant spirit, such an audacious flair and com- 
pelling charm to color, with a certain incongruous iridescence, 
the chosen métier of her ambitious. 

And, lastly, they condemned the imperious and heartless 
lengths to which these ambitions, in the end, led her: to wit, her 
jilting of George Bundy. 

“Poor George,” they said, ‘‘he’ll never marry another girl. 
Jenny Rose Olander has ruined his life for him.” . 
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The romance of George and Jenny Rose was 
one of those long-drawn-out idyls which stretch 
back to the days a little boy flings taunts at a 
particular little girl on her demure way home 
from grade-school. 

They graduated in the same class the spring 
she was eighteen and he one year older and, 
that following summer, young George was as 
much an evening fixture on the Olander front 
porch as was the faded, tattered hammock in 
which he sometimes sat. Sometimes, because 
in those days there was always a clamorous 
and high-spirited crowd of young folk rioting 
about the premises and snatching the few sen- 
timental retreats. ° 

That young George Bundy blindly adored 
his particular bundle of lovability is proved by 
his attitude when she, one rainy August evening 
of that summer she was eighteen and he one 
year older, confided to him an amazing bit of 
news. 

“Tt’s a great day, Georgie,” she proclaimed 
excitedly. “I’ve got a job!” 

Had it not been’so’dark in the damp sum- 
mer-house they’d had the luck to grab off, she 
might have seen a slow, embarrassed flush 
creep over George’s amiable face. A young 
man is in a rather pathetic situation when he 
is only nineteen but terrifically enamored, when 
he has but recently and with difficulty secured 
his-own first job—fitting shoes in Schwartz’s 
at six dollars a week—and then hears the ob- 
ject of his dreams make such an announcement 
as the above. 

But his troubled eyes met hers bravely. ‘A 
job?” And then hazarding, ‘‘ At Mrs. Allee’s?” 

“Of course not!” 

Mrs. Allee’s was the leading millinery em- 
porium of the town, where attractive young 
ladies of the best set often ‘‘accepted posi- 
tions”—usually for very temporary periods. 
She went on: ‘‘There’s no future at Mrs. Allee’s. 
All the girls who work there use it just as a sort 
of easy makeshift till they get married—none 
of ’em have any real ambition.” 

“‘What—what are you going to do?” vaguely 
alarmed. 

“I’m going to teach school. And I’ve got 
my school!” 

Then that vague uneasiness of his relaxed 
into a hearty guffaw. 

““You—a schoolma’am! Oh, that’s funny! 
You’re a scream, Pink.” 

Now any one in the Old Home Town would have concurred 
with George that the picture of Jenny Rose in this guise was 
preposterous. She was, at that period, a slim, girlish loveliness 
with a wild-rose complexion, a short and saucy nose and a short 
and saucy upper lip. Her hair was bronze with reddish glints, and 
her eyes were red-brown, too—a combination delectable to look 
at but not one connoting a staid, restrained temperament. 
Jenny Rose drew herself up. 

“What’s so screamingly funny about it?” 

“Well, you can see for yourself, can’t you, Pink, that you’re 
not——”’ 

Ang intelligent enough, I suppose,” she finished for him 
cruelly. 

“You know I didn’t mean that.” 

“Then not old enough and cut-and-dried enough!” 

“Well, you’re not, are you? Think of all the teachers we’ve 
ever—— 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!”” Then she relented enough to smile mis- 
chievously. “T’ll do my hair like Miss Perkins, and buy a pair 
of spectacles, and——”’ 

“There! you see you can’t be serious even just talking about 
being a teacher,” George broke in triumphantly. “And teach- 
ers’ve got to be serious—you’d find that out!”’ . 

“Not seriousPp—I never was so serious in my life.” An odd 


little tremor was in her voice which suddenly alarmed George - 


again without his knowing exactly why. “Maybe you’ve never 
guessed it, but I’m sick of everything here,” with an impetuous, 
wide-flung gesture. “Everything going to seed and nobody 
caring—you can’t make ’em care! I hate it!” 


“I've the money part arranged for,’ said Jenny. 


“Dr. Worthen's lending it 


Appalled at this unparalleled outburst, in dumb consterna- 
tion George reached for and awkwardly patted her hand. Then, 
as quickly as it had flared up, the storm subsided. With her 
free hand she wiped at her eyes. 

“I’m sorry, George—just sort of bottled up too long, I guess. 
And of course I don’t really hate my home—of course I really 
love it. But I don’t like things slipshod and at sixes-and-sevens. 
I want to know what it’s like to live in a regular place—one like 
the Pickerings’. And,” her voice rising, “I’m determined to 
work and work and work till I can fix this place up so it’s right! 

“But, Pink,” his voice catching with evident discomfort in the 
region of his Adam’s apple but nevertheless pushing bravely 
through, “you know I’d hoped—I’d hoped——” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, George. You're nineteen, and you get six 
dollars a week. And Heaven knows when you'll ever get more— 
in Schwartz’s, and you with no push anyway.” 

George stared at her dumbly; true he didn’t have much 
“push,” but even the most good-naturedly inert youth would be 
pricked by such a retort from the one girl. Heretofore he had 
never thought much about his “push” or the lack of it. George 
was just an ordinary small-town boy, you see; a nice boy but 
not remarkable in any way. Not even handsome; a figure of 
average height: and sturdily built, blondish hair and lazy blue 
eyes and a smile rather above the average in winningness—that 5 
about all you could say. But his lips were not smiling now; and 
something in his eyes as he dumbly stared at her brought the, girl 
quick remorse her —— stab. 

“‘T’m sorry, rgie,” she said again. , 
_She put out her hand and leaned toward him. A little gust of 
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to me.” 


The Judge glared at her in fury. 


lending it 


wind, just then, swirled a sudden spatter of mist into their faces; 
it caught up a floating wisp from her blouse and whipped it 

damply against his cheek. And all at once his arms were round 
er. 


“Pink—oh, Pink!” And she felt his first kiss. 

The electrical moment held them, helpless, in its tingling, 

d clutch. The world melted away in the wash of the 
fain outside. The house across the yard was a phantom etched 
in gray, the yellow window-squares were blurred wraiths of light. 

For a timeless moment, a swooning fragment of eternity not to 
be gauged by seconds or years, it endured; then the girl brought 
herself sharply back, and pulled herself away. 

George sought to draw her close again. 

Don’t teach school, Pink,” he pleaded. ‘TI’ll work like a dog 
> gg to work now. And somehow we’ll—oh, don’t teach 

But she resisted his arms. “I’ve got to, Georgie.” 

But why, Pink?” 

_U've tried to tell you—I’ve simply got to try my hand, and 
vadg a chance. I guess I’m ambitious.” And she tried to 
és It’s funny to think of you that way,” he said wanly. And 

€n, more wanly still: “‘ Which building is it—North or South?” 

t this Jenny Rose’s laugh was spontaneously amused. “You 
now me off grand! “I'm benching ip town, My 
ht the suitu of learning is pret Pleasant ey’— 
«yp Mean it’s a country school?” aghast. 
It is,” with a mockingly grandiose bow. 
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**What!—borrowing from an outsider? 


Haven't you any decency?” he thundered. 


“Oh, Pink, I can’t bear to think of you—you don’t know what 
you’re up against.”’ Miserably he tried to inform her: the miles, 
maybe, she’d have to trudge from her boarding-place, and over 
rough, frozen roads; and having to build her own fires; and coping 
with loutish, impudent boys perhaps older than herself. But 
when he had finished, the girl had her answer. 

“Other schoolma’ams have done all that before me—and what 
other women can do, J can!” 

As Jenny Rose sat there, very erect, her head lifted proudly 
and her eyes flashing, a certain dismay mingled with her sweet- 
heart’s compulsory admiration. Here was revealed a stranger to 
the headstrong but happy-go-lucky Jenny Rose he had adored so 
long. He felt that familiar Jenny Rose somehow slipping away 
from him, and premonition, hazy and absurd but frightening, 
laid chill fingers upon him. 

During the five years Jenny Rose taught in country districts, 
the romance showed no diminishment to the home town eyes. On 
the contrary it began to take on a more and more “‘serious”’ look. 

Every Friday evening, those first two years, George would hire 
a horse and buggy and drive out to Pleasant Valley and bring her 
home and then, every Sunday evening, he would hire another 
rig and drive her back again. When she got the school at Prairie 


‘Ridge, then at Middle Creek, and then at the little neighboring 


village of Beagle, his was still a standing order at the brick-front 
livery stable. Indeed, folks used to say that George Bundy spent 
all his wages at the “Brick Front,” and there was considerable 
truth in the charge. 

Meanwhile Jenny Rose was in the rural outlands piling up 
a record of efficiency which, the year she was ewenty tree, 
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secured her the Third Grade of the local schools. It must be 
said that the home folks were still somewhat dtbious-minded 
over Jenny Rose as a teacher. There were, to be sure, no more 
exuberant escapades and downright indiscretions; yet, for all her 
indisputable success in the schoolroom, she was a disconcerting 
kind of teacher. She still wore pink, charmingly but with that 


effect of peculiar audacity; she retained her membership in the’ 


Saturday night Five Hundred Club; she went to dances, and 
divers young men sought to steal from George Bundy the key to 
her heart. All were unexampled and untoward manifestations in 
one entrusted with the public upbringing of the young. The 
worship she drew from her youngsters served to weigh against 
her, too; it seemed somehow wrong for a teacher not to be just 
feared or, at most, austerely respected. 

But it was the question of the dancing, rather than any peda- 
gogic lack, which’ made Jenny Rose’s re-election hang in the 
balance. And then it turned out that she didn’t wish to be re- 
elected. She wanted to go to school -herself—to go away to the 
University. 

There was something of a scene in the Olander household 
when this ambition became known. They were all—Jenny 
Rose, her father, and the two sisters who still remained unmar- 
ried and at home—in the living-room which still showed battered 
traces despite the restorations Jenny Rose had eked from her 
salary. Peg, the sister with auburn curls,-was at the piano, with 
reckless fingers presenting hit-or-mis&- jewels from a book of 
“Instrumental Gems”; Maisie, a vivacious blonde and by some 
considered the beauty of the family, was seated by the center- 
table, feverishly stitching on some feminine frippery destined to 
further captivate a young man already captured; also at the 
table and sharing the reading-lamp were Jenny Rose, grading 
some papers, and the Judge, perusing the Gazette, just out. 
Suddenly he straightened. 

“Here’s a notice of the School Board meeting,” he said, “and 
the list of teachers for next year.”’ 

Jenny Rose glanced up from her papers with a rather anxious 
intentness, but said nothing. 

‘Evidently you haven’t been re-elected,” he pursued, looking 


4, 


“What do you suppose ever made her do such a fool 
thing?” asked W. B. Pickering of Dr. Worthen. 


at her. Jenny Rose’s father had at first pooh-poohed her pedla: 
gogic ambitions; he had encouraged all his daughters to 
early and “settle down”—quoting mellifluous phrases built 
round “‘woman’s sphere” and “‘feminine charm.” Yet there ‘was 
no gainsaying Jenny Rose’s contributions to the household 
budget had made themselves felt, and his tone was a trifle testy. 
‘No, they could scarcely have re-elected me,” she said calmly 
“T didn’t. apply.” 
‘“‘Didn’t apply?” The Judge was perhaps unaware of the 


, resentful amazement in his voice. ‘‘Didn’t apply?” 


' Peg, at the piano, brought her skittering rendition to an abrupt 
stop and swirled on the stool. 
he has George got a raise at last?” with a smile malicious- 
y ‘arch. 

“‘Not that I know of,” coolly. ‘‘George has nothing to do with 
it.. I’m not going to teach next year because,” with great de- 
liberateness, going to the State University.” 

“Going to the State University?” The Judge’s repetition 
made the innocent’ phrase a bombshell. 

“Yes, sir,” eyeing him steadily. ‘‘One can’t go far in educa- 
tional work without having a college education oneself.” 

“Of all the extraordinary, nonsensical——” se 

“T’m sorry, dad,” she interrupted gently, “that you take it 
this way—before I’ve a chance to——” <4 

““How’d you expect me to take it? I repeat, of all the non- 
sensical, foolish——”’ 

“IT was about to say—” still keeping her tone gentle. —_ 

“T don’t care what you were about to say! I’ve heard too 
much of this unwomanly rubbish already. Where you get your 
outlandish notions from I can’t see. You’re pretty enough— 
all the Olander women are that—and, but for this advanced 
female tommyrot no man can tolerate, you could be a woman 

“Oh, fiddlesticks,” said Jenny Rose, her temper breaking from 
its leash. 

“Choose your words, young woman, when addressing your 
father! I won’t have your sauce. And I won’t have any more of 
these unwomanly proceedings, either. I wish my daughters——” 

. “Your wishes are a matter of very slight 
importance to: me,” her red-brown eyes 
flashing. » 

“Well, perhaps I can find a way to im- 
press them on your attention, miss. I hap- 

pen to know you’ve saved 
very little of your money.” 

A true statement though an 

injudicious one from the 

Judge, considering her 
salary’s chief outlet. Jenny 

Rose stared back at him. 

“That’s only too true, 
alas,” she retorted mock- 
ingly. 

“Where are you going to 
get the money? You 

' needn’t expect a cent from 
me,” the Judge continued, 
waving a hand. “Not a 
cent.” 

“You didn’t suppose I 
did, did you?” her inflec- 
tion a shade too sweet. 
Then, with a wicked gleam: 
“T’ve the money part 
arranged for. Dr. Worth- 
en’s lending it to me.” 

“What!—borrowing 
from an outsider? Havent 

you any sense of decency? 
“Yes—for I intend to pay it back. That’s why the doctor 
lent it, I imagine.” 

The parent glared at her in speechless fury. But Jenny Rose 
characteristically ended the encounter. All of a sudden she was 
at his side, her arms about his neck. j 

“Now, dad, don’t carry on any more. It’s quite useless. I'm 
sorry I let you stir me up to say impudent things—but I'm 
determined to be an advanced female. That’s the long and short 
of it, so you might as well reconcile yourself. Be a sweet dar- 
ling, dear, and. reconcile yourself.” 

The Judgé continued to survey her frigidly for a er 
then, as usual in such belligerences with his offspring, melt 
under beguilement. He laughed Joudly, patted her hand, 
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George was manifestly shaken out of his normal calm. 


“Don't say a word,’ she commanded. 


““T've something I want to say first.” 


het a minx and called on his other daughters to observe that she 
was a minx, and then returned, fairly equable, to his paper. 

But for the sisters the discussion wasn’t entirely ended. They 
wr Ag know about George Bundy—what did he say to this 

me? 

“What difference what he says?” The sudden chill impe.- 
sonality of her manner belied the heat of a controversy already 
= her sweetheart. “I’m not married to George Bundy, 


,, No, Pink, you’re not,” concurred Maisie, but ominously. 
if you don’t watch out you never will be. Dad’s right— 

men don’t like too many fangles in girls.” 
But the town’s forecast, when it heard that Jenny Rose was going 
way to college, differed from Maisie’s by an inversion of intent. 
Poor George Bundy,” it decreed, “she'll never marry him now.” 
Nevertheless when Jenny Rose returned, after doing a four- 
years curriculum in three, to occupy the chair of English and His- 
tory in the home High School, ‘she and George were still “keeping 
company.” Regularly as clockwork on every other evening and 
® Sunday afternoons he called at the ramshackle old house 
echerry Street, and people began to wonder if this wouldn’t 
her last term of school—despite her foolishness in having laid 
out so much money in education. For Jenny Rose was now 


enty-seven, a mile-stone prim and sedate for a small-town 


‘Miss Jane”. was not prim or sedate. 
; d have been welcomed by the fledglings—that much ‘is 


certain; and that is what worried the town: the qualities of 
perennial, lovable youth in a spinster school-teacher who was, 
withal, decorous enough and eminent enough to win the interest 
of W. B. Pickering. 

For my part I think it was the unique agreeableness of these 
latter virtues in one who was at the same time so agreeable to 
look at, which caused W. B.’s capitulation. 

W. B. was president of the School Board and the town’s most 
prominent and “‘solid” citizen: head of the solidest bank; direc- 
tor ‘a the gas company, the waterworks, the local telephone 
company, and other such municipal concerns; deacon in the 
Presbyterian, the town’s solidest church; owner of the town’s 
costliest residence, an ugly edifice, to be sure; but unquestionably 
solid and even imposing in its red-brick ugliness. He was the 
man who headed committees and sat on the platform after in- 
troducing distinguished visiting speakers. 

Naturally a man of such achievement and standing was not 
young. He was approximately the age of Jenny Rose’s father, 
a widower with children older than Jenny Rose herself. Peg 
Olander once referred to him as ‘“‘the little rooster,’ and the 
simile vividly expressed the important little man, though the 
Judge at once frowned on the pert inadvertence. The town 
couldn’t much blame Judge Olander for favoring such a worthy 
and eligible suitor; and it watched W. B.’s waxing attentiveness 
with diverted, then absorbed, and then speculative intriguement. 

First, that rather too-sudden interest (Continued on page 140) 
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We made a rule against publish- 
ing one-act plays. But this story 
could not have been toldinany other 
way. And noone could have told 
it as Gouverneur Morris 
has. Itis sucharemarkable thing 
that we broke our rule against 
publishing plays—and gladly. 


Justice 


the 
Damned 


Illustrations by Lee Conrey 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY: 


WILLIAM RAVENEL, a middle-aged bully. 
Nora RAvENEL, his young and abused wife. 
Rex INGRAHAM, @ journalist. 
JupGE PEPPER, @ maniac. 

A NUMBER OF OTHER MANIACS. 


THE SCENE: 


HE scene is a li.ing-room in a South Carolina plantation 
house. There is a door at the right. At the rear are two 
windows with a veranda door between them. It is night. 

Behind the curtain, which is about to rise, a man is beating 
awoman. We can hear the man’s savage grunts, the slash of 
his heavy whip across her shoulders, the woman’s cries of pain 
and protest. 

As the curtain starts upward she gives one piercing scream. 

William Ravenel has been whipping Nora. - 

Her face is so young and candid and honest and sweet- 
tempered that we instantly conclude she can have done 
nothing to deserve any drastic punishment. 

Ravenel’s face has a gloating, satisfied and contemptuous 
expression. He has been striking Nora with a heavy black 
snake whip. The handle of this whip terminates in a heavy 
steel ring. 


BELLY: So you’d like to be free, would you! And you think 
it’s a shame there is no divorce law in the sovereign State of 
South Carolina, do you! And you wish you’d never been born! 
And you’d like to kill yourself! . . . Well, go and jump out of 
the window. 
Nora: {After a glance at the window answers him weakly and, of 
course, foolishly.) It is only a few feet from the ground, Billy.” 
Bitty: If it was.a mile from the ground you’d say it was too 
high! Now listen. The next time I take you up to town and 
catch you making harem eyes at Rex Ingraham or any other 


young puppy, I'll whip you within an inch of your life. What 


you’ve had to-night was merely a taste. 
Nora: Everything I do means something wrong to you. 
Bitty: (At this protest makes a savage gesture with the whip, 
and sreing her cower, laughs.) Hang it on its nail! (He tosses the 


whip ather feet and goes out by the door, right. Nora, her face white 
and despairing, picks up the whip and hangs it by its ring to a nail ab 
the side of the same door. There is a tapping on the door at the rear. 
After hesitation, Nora runs swiftly to this door and lets Rex Ingra- 
ham in.) - 

Rex: What’s the matter here? 

Nora: Nothing, Rex. Nothing. : 

Rex: (Looks at her skeptically.) I happened to be passing. I 
heard a woman scream. I heard you scream. 

Nora: It wasn’t I. : 

Rex: I suppose not. (He sees the whip—takes it down— 
examines it.) Is this what he beats you with? I’d like to twist 
it around his neck and strangle him with it. (He hangs the whip 
back on its nail.) - 

Nora: (Her feelings are mixed between pleasure at seeing Rea 
and fear of having her husband discover him.) You mustn’t be 
here, Rex. He’d kill me if he found you here. igi 

Rex: Not if he found me here! He might kill you if he found 
that I’d been here. That’s altogether different. Where is het 

Nora: He’s locking up for the night. We have no servant 
now. Old Dina left this morning. Billy struck her. Nobody 
will stay with us except the dog. Please go. E 

Rex: How’s baby, Nora? (Nora says nothing. The subject 0) 
the baby seems to be at once dear to her and painful. Rex continues 
what he was saying.) There’s a rumor around town about your 
little boy, Nora. People say that the reason he is different 
because of the way Billy treated yoy before he was born. 

Nora: How would they know? ae ee 

Rex: They wouldn’t. Not from you. Your life is a ch 
book to every one but me—and Dame Rumor. 

. Nora: Sonny is different. That’s all there is to bother abou 
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now. He always will be different, poor little lamb! If Lavere a 
doctor and knew that a poor little mite of a baby was all wrong, 
every way wrong, and could never grow up right, and would have to 
have a keeper when it did grow up, or be in an asylum, I—well, 
I just wouldn’t let it grow up, Rex. I wouldn’t have the heart. 
Rex: It’s the fashion to consider life sacred. It’s only a 
ion. Some day poor little kiddies like Sonny and the kind 
of a kiddy your husband was when he was a kiddy, if he ever was 
akiddy, won’t be allowed to grow up! 

Nora: (Who is adorably literal-minded.) Won’t they, Rex? 

Rex: (Smiling.) No, they won’t, Nora. And mad people 
who make mad laws won’t be allowed to live. And very selfish 
parents who keep their children very short of money won’t be 
allowed to live; and reformers who hate joy and beauty and 

iness, and innocent frivolity and pretty clothes. 

Nora: (She has not been more than half listening. She is looking 
foward the open door. The black night has turned ruddy.) What a 
queer light! Something is on fire. (They go to the door and look 
out into the night.) 
ean; It couldn’t be the Challoners’ house. That’s more to 

Rex: It’s the bug-house. 

Nora: The what? 

Pe: x: The county asylum for the insane. (He becomes sud- 
ee ¥ enthusiastic.) What a story for my paper! I'll have to give 
once over. (T he journalist is torn between the story and the 
aon n. He speaks guick’.) About baby, Nora. Of course, he’d 
€ with us. I want him. Maybe up North, where the great 
could be done. 
world, Rex. Giocidne: head with a great negation.) Never in this 
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Rex: (Gently and persuasively.) My heart’s full of love, Nora. 
I’d work my head off for you and baby. 

Nora: A married woman with a baby like poor Sonny! I’d 
be a millstone around your neck. 

Rex: If you were free you’d come? 

Nora: Of course. (Within the house a dog barks joyfully.) 


. That’s our dog. She’s having a good-night romp with Billy. Then 


he’ll come and order me to bed. Please go. (He is irresolute.) 

Rex: (With sudden anger.) Some day I'll go mad thinking of 
that brute lifting his hand to you. And then you shall go free, 
Nora... Some day I’ll kill him... (They seem to hear a 
sound of footsteps. Rex goes, but his going is in no sense a retreat. 
He would like to stay and have a word with Ravenel. The door 
remains open.) 

Bitty: (Entering and going toward the often door.) What’s 
happened to the night? A minute ago it was blacker’n pitch, and 
now look at it! 

Nora: There’s a big fire. 

Bitty: (Figuring his directions.) It’s Challoner’s house. 
(He laughs.) I'll bet he’s insured clean up to the gills . . . Ican 
hear voices .. . 

Nora: (Why will she be so foolish and insist on having opinions 
of her own?) Jt seems to me the fire’s more where the asylum is. 

Bitty: No such luck. It costs the county a lot of money to 
keep those dead ones alive. It’s a pity it isn’t the asylum. And 
it’s a pity the inmates aren’t all chained so they can’t escape. 
Listen. Those are the voices of regular people . . . If it was the 
asylum you would hear yells and screeches that would curdle 
your blood. 

Nora: (Oh! so foolishly!) I was sure the Challoners’ was more 


over that way. : 
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Bitty: (With the easily aroused exasperation of the man in 
power.) Isn’t once enough? Do I have to tell you twice exactly 
where everything is? Once is enough. Understand? O-n-c-e— 
once! (AS she cowers his rage grows.) Now there you are—right 
there. That’s once. Is that enough? Where are you? 

Nora: Right here, Billy. 


Bitty: And there’s the whip. That’s once. Now do you 


know whete the whip is? (His cruel and bullying talk is inter- 


rupted by a sudden, far-off, inhuman cry. After a moment he steps 
to the door, shuts it and locks it. But, of course, he excuses himself 
and puts this sudden show of timidity on Nora.) Do you want to 
freeze us out . . . My God! You'd try the patience of a saint! 

Nora: If the crazy people should get loose, Billy—— 

Bitty: Look here. Are you deliberately going to start 
another argument as to where that fire is? (They are interrupted. 
Within the house the dog utters a long‘drawn howl.) nt (ais 


Nora: Billy, I’m terrified. I know it’s the asylum. 
who is also terrified, enrages himself. He is between her and the door 
at the rear. He walks slowly toward her, fixing her with his bully’s 
eyes. Frightened as she is at Billy, Nora is more frightened at the 
thought of what may be outside. She looks beyond him and gives a 
cry of horror. Billy turns to see what is behind him. At the windows 
are many-horrible mad faces pressing against the glass. Billy is 
almost completely unmanned. He turns and staggers toward the 
door that leads to the other parts of the house.) . It is the asylum. 

Bitty: (Half mad with fright.) Hold your tongue! 

Nora: (Clutching his arm.) Billy, Billy! (He tries to shake 
her off but she clings, half crasy with fear. He twists her fingers 
loose, strikes her and throws her to. the’ floor. He restimes his 
staggering flight. As he draws near to the door, however, it is flung 
suddenly open. Rex Ingraham enters. He is hatless, muddy, and 
bleeding. On each side of him; gripping him by the arms, is a 
madman.) 

Rex: I tried to warn you, but they got me. (Rex is all-in, but 
he is on the watch for some good chance to save Nora. He and his 
captors advance toward the middle pf the room.) 

Bitty: (Retreats before them.- Fighting for self-possession and 
with desperate affability;) -If you gentlemen willjust excuse me 
for one moment. (He ducks around them and once more makes for 
the door, but is stopped again, this time by the entrance of Judge 
Pepper. Judge Pepper is a self-possessed, dapper little madman, 
with wild, dark, wonderful eyes. _He has a very quiet, incisive and 
assured way of speaking. He looks the situation over carefully and 
critically.) Why, it’s my old friend Pepper . . . You know me. 

Peprer: (He does not seem to see Billy; only the faces pressed 
against the windows.) I am afraid those people will break the 
glass and cut their noses off. Open the door and let them in. 
This is a very pleasant room. (Billy starts to obey. Pepper him- 
self closes the other door, locks it and removes the key. Half-way to 
the door at the rear Billy hesitates. A glance from Pepper decides 
him. He opens the door and the madmen enter. There is one mad 
woman. At first they look shyly at Billy and are ill at ease. They 
seem to be afraid of him. They are deferential to him and he loses 
some of his fear and gains some confidence and swagger. But this 
will not last long. Speaking to the mad people.) What are you 
afraid of? 

First MapMAN: He’sa keeper. He hit her. 

Pepper: (Js alittle shaken. He turns to Rex.) Is she an inmate? 

Rex: (Curtly.) She’s that man’s wife and he beats her 

Pepper: (Relieved. He recovers his jauntiness. The other mad 
people look relieved.) That makes all the difference in the world. 
Keepers who beat mad people are terrible because they have the 
law behind them. But husbands who beat wives haven’t. (He 
addresses Billy directly.) When I thought you were a keeper I 
was afraid of you, but now that I know you are only a coward 
and a bully I’m not! (He has drawn close to Billy and at the word 
“not” he suddenly snaps his fingers under Billy’s nose with a loud 
report. Billy starts with fright and all the mad people laugh. 
Occasionally, when Pepper is talking he seems for a moment to lose 
the drift of what he is saying or intends to say. At such moments he 
passes his hand nervously across his forehead.) It isn’t often that 
an asylum burns down and the inmates escape. In every way 
this is an unusual occasion and we must try to profit by it. When 
I am in the asylum I am a sort of supreme judge; but I have no 
power and nobody comes to me for judgment. It will be different 
here. Very different. And I shall hold court at once. (He 
vacillates a little, strokes his forehead and look» around him. His 
attention focuses on Billy.) 1 think you’d better be the accused. 
After all you did hit her. All these gentlemen and this lady with 
their noses pressed against the window panes saw you hit her. 
Some of them will be witnesses, and others will be the jury. 
(He looks at Rex.) Now I wonder what you'd better be! 


--*The Justice of the Damned 


Rex: (He has been thinking hard and has come to the 
that it will be best to humor the madman and play the game. Tam 
a journalist, your honor. 

Pepper: Excellent! You shall be my clerk of court and 
record the proceedings. (He turns to Nora.) You are the 
plaintiff. You were hit, you know. And you have brought your 
husband into court to complain about it. Everybody be seated 
(He finds a comfortable chair for Nora, and, the others being seated 
he remains standing facing them and in command of the situation 
Rex has a seat at the table in the center and is preparing a notedook 
There is a silence. During this silence, somewhere within-the hous, 
the dog utters a long howl. Pepper holds up his hand for attention 
He waits until the dog has finished.) That was the world crying 
for justice! 

Map Woman: It sounded to me like a baby. 

PepPeR: (Tapping his forehead and explaining to the others) 
She’s always hearing babies, and she’s almost always going tc 
have them. But she never does. It is to such trifling aberrations 
as these that we owe the pleasure of her company . . . But by 
the way, is there a baby? (Nora starts in alarm.) There is’ 
(He looks meditatively around the circle.) I must appoint some 
body to mind the baby while the trial goes on. Joseph! (A 
mild-mannered, middle-aged lunatic rises and comes forward, bu 
Nora comes forward too.) Fs és 

Nora: Mr. Pepper—dear Mr. Pepper—don’t let them hurt 
my baby! 

PEPPER: (Moves toward the door which he had locked, followea 
by Nora, who pleads with him.) Joseph, my dear, is*used tc 
children. (He unlocks the door and lets Joseph out. He closes the 
door, locks it and returns the key to his pocket, meanwhile blocking 
Nora’s attempts to follow Joseph with uncanny strength.) While 
not a fruitful bough himself, Joseph is the next best thing te 
being a father. He imagines himself to be a father. He has the 
notion that he is the father of Woodrow Wilson. It was trying 
to live with this notion that eventually drove him out of his mind. 
(He has restimed his former position, and Nora, seeing that resistance 
and appeal are useless, has returned to her chair. Pepper goes on 
with the trial.) Why did you hit her? (Billy does not answer, and 
Pepper walks quickly over to him and speaks with dry menace.) 
You will be required to answer the questions of the court, glibly, 
nimbly, and truthfully. When I am crossed, even in very trifli 
maiters, I become suddenly possessed with the strength of seven 
men. Count them. Seven. I have heard the keepers say so. 
There are several other gentlemen présent who fly occasionally 
into similar demoniac frenzies and ‘paroxysms of fury. (Billy, 
white as death, drops, cowering, back into his chair.) All that the 
sane have been able to invent to torture the insane is common 
knowledge among us. Such knowledge is a two-edged sword. 
It cuts both ways. So if you do not answer my questions glibly, 
and nimbly, and truthfully, my dear fellow, we shall torture you! 
(Several of the mad people start eagerly forward.) 

Bitty: (Hastily.) We quarreled. She contradicted me. 

Prerrer: Who was right? 

Bitty: (Pierced by Judge Pepper’s official eye, dares not 
prevaricate.) She was. 

Peprer: (Having noticed the whip.) You whip her? 

Bitty: Sometimes. 

Pepper: Why do you beat her? She looks to me to be gentle 
and kind and not very strong. 

Bitty: (Pointing accusingly at Rex.) She loves that man. 

Pepper: What of it? He seems to be kind and gentle, too. 
Whereas you obviously and by your own confessions are a brute. 
(Again the dog howls. During the howling, and afterward, Peppers 
manner becomes more menacing.) This man loves this woman ami 
is loved by her. And this brute stands between them. (Again 
the dog howls.) And the world is crying aloud for justice! 

Map Woman: It’s my baby! : 

PEPPER: Silence in the court! (There is a knocking on the door, 
right. Pepper, after a moment of disconcertion, unlocks tt and lets m 
the mild madman Joseph, who had been instructed to mind the baby. 
Joseph at once begins to whisper and explain something or other to 
Pepper. Pepper listens with interest and approval.) ; 

JoserH: It didn’t know anything. It couldn’t even hold its 
head up. (He does his best to imitate an imbecile child, rolling his 
head about and letting his tongue hang loosely from his mouth.) F 

Nora: (Suddenly darts forward.) You haven’t hurt my baby! 
(Joseph is terribly embarrassed. He does not know how to ~— 
Nora. She probably would misunderstand him. He whispers 4 
explains to Pepper.) 4 — 

Pepper: (Quiets Joseph and then solemnly, and with infinite 
kindness.) My child, do you wish your baby to grow up to become 
the inmate of an insane asylum? 
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“There is nothing that sane people could do to set your poor little wife free, yet that she should go free is only simple justice. 
Only the sane consider such a life as yours sound and intangible.” 


Noxa: No. 

PEPPER: deep inner meaning.) He won't. (After a 
vause he catches her arm and points to the door which has been lejt 
"gu But go to him, my dear, and cry your eyes out. It will 
is you good. And he won’t hear you. (Nora rushes out.) Pepper 
, uncertain jor 2 moment. His eyes light on Rex who has come 
twa You'd better go too. Tell her that it happened in the 

ng of an cye and that it is all for the best. (As Rex starts 


jor the door, Pepper changes his mind and with sudden cunning.) 
No, don’t go. You’d only run for help. Stay here. (Rex is 
blocked in his attempt to follow Nora. So too is Billy, who jor once 
feels that he ought to share in his wife’s grief. Two oj the madmen 
seize and pinion his arms. He struggles. Their grip upon him 
tightens. Pepper addresses him.) 1 used to get terribly puzzled 
about God. I wondered how he came to invent motherhood and 
congenital insanity— motherhood and (Continued on page 124) 
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T WAS a help to Bob Collingham that his first glance at 
Jennie decided his attitude for the near future. Whatever 
his doubts and questionings, he could add nothing to the 
trials she had to face. Whatever she had done, whatever 

the net of circumstances in which she had been caught, he must 
act as if, as far as he himself was concerned, he was satisfied. 
Whether she loved him or whether she didn’t, or whether her 
duties as a model had or had not made her indifferent to con- 
siderations to which most people were sensitive, were questions 
that must be postponed. 

This conviction, which flashed on him as he saw her shrinking 
in the entry, was confirmed when he felt her crumpled in his 
arms, relieved by his presence and yet frightened by the new 
conditions which it wrought. It was the same dependent but 
rebellious little Jennie, clinging to him and yet trying to slip away 
from him. It was as if she begged for a love which the perversity 
of her tortured little heart wouldn’t allow her to accept. Very 
well then; he must measure it out to her a little at a time, as you 
fed a sick person or a starving man, till she got used to it. When 
she was stronger and he more at peace with himself, they could 
tackle the personal problems between them. 

So, when she struggled from his arms, he fet her go, following 
her into the living-room. 

‘Gussie and Gladys are back at work,” she said at once, to ex- 
plain the fact that none of his new connections were there to greet 
him, ‘‘and momma’s lying down. She always lies down at this 
time 3 day, ever since daddy died.” She dropped into one big 


James 


I hope you re a good man, for you've found a good 


Montgomery Flagg 


shabby armchair, motioning him to another. ‘And there’s some- 
thing else I must tell you. Ever since—this thing happened to 
Teddy—she hasn’t been—well, not right in her mind.” 

As she sketched her mother’s mental state, he sat on the ex- 
treme edge of his big chair, straining forward so as to be neat 
her without touching her, his fingers clasped between his knees. 
She continued to speak nervously, with agitation, and yet 
lucidly. 

“She isn’t very bad. She’s only what you’d call unsettled. 
It’s not that she does anything, but rather that, after all the 
years when she’s worked so hard, she just sits and does nothing. 
It’s as if she was lost in thinking; and when she comes back, she 
says such terribly strange things.” 

‘‘What sort of things?” 

“For one, that it’s no use living any longer—that the world’s 
so bad that the best thing left is to get out of it. She says you 
can’t help the world, or hope to see it improve, because human 
beings will always reject the principles that would make it any 
better.” 

He smiled gently. é 

“I’ve heard people talk like that who weren’t considered ui 
settled in their minds.” : 

‘Oh, but she doesn’t stop there. She tells Teddy he was quite 
within his rights in taking money from the bank, and when 
goes to see him, she begs him to be brave, and not to be sorry for 
anything he’s done.” 

is he sorry?” 

“I don’t know that you could call it sorry. He’s dazed and 
bewildered. He knows he took the money and that he killed 4 
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ag he thinks he was placed in a position where he couldn’t 
p it.” 
“And does he say who could have helped it?” 
_As she looked down at that twisting and untwisting of her 
i which was the chief sign of her effort at self-control, her 
Tose. 

“He says your father could have helped it; but I don’t believe 


“No, he isn’t right—not as dad himself sees it. I know he’s 

xen worried, ever since your father left the bank; but he thinks 

ie couldn’t help dismissing him. Life isn’t very simple for any- 

an. for my dad any more than it was for yours. If I could 
y¥— 

Would you go to see him?” 

“Go to see him?’ Why, that’s what I came back for. I’d 

to do it this very afternoon, if you’d tell me first how it all 
“me about. You see, I don’t know anything, except the two or 
three bald facts dad mentioned in his cablegram.” 

It was not easy to tell this story, even to a man whom she knew 
sokind. The fact that he was her husband didn’t help her 
or the reason that it was because he was her husband that her 
be Was in revolt. Had he not been her husband, he would 

ve been free to withdraw from this series of catastrophes. Now 

could not withdraw. He was tied. 
‘“reover, the sordid tale of domestic want became the more 
my when given fact by fact. It was the intimate story of her 
€i Contrast to the intimate story of his. The homely family 
for making both ends meet which had been the mere jest of 
Panny between Gussie, Gladys and herself became ghastly when 
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exposed to a man who had never known the lack of service and 
luxury, to say nothing of food and drink, since the minute he was 
born. She felt as if it emptied her of any little dignity she had 
ever possessed, as if it denuded her of self-respect. She could 
more easily have confessed sins to him than the shifts to which 
they had been put to live. 

Nevertheless, she went through with it, brokenly, with great 
= and yet with a kind of dogged will to drain all the dregs of 
the. cup. 

‘*He’ll see me as I am,”’ was part of her underlying thought. 
‘‘He’ll know then that I can’t go on with this comedy of having 
married him. EvenifI have, we’ve got to end it somehow. It'll 
be fairer to him—and easier for me.” 

But on his side the reaction was different. He had never heard 
this sort of tale before. He had never before been in contact 
with this phase of poverty. He had known poor men in college, 
and plenty of chaps who were down on their luck; but the daily 
pinching and paring of whole families just to have enough to eat 
and to wear was so new as to astonish him. For the minute it 
made Jennie less an individual than a type. 

‘“My God,” he was saying inwardly, “do human beings have 
to live so close to the edge as all that?” 

When she had told him of the incident of the cutting-off of the 
gas because they couldn’t pay fifteen dollars on account, the 
turning-point of Teddy’s tragedy, his exclamation had been em- 
barrassing to them both: ‘‘Why, I pay twice that for a pair of 
shoes!” ‘Though she knew he meant it as a protest against the 
straits to which they had been put, it seemed both.to him and to 


her to make the gulf between them wider. m 
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48 The Empty Sack 


‘And you were going through all that,” he said, when she had _ 
finished her recital, ‘‘during the months when I was seeing you~ 
two and three times a week at the studio. My God, how I wish 


you could have told me!” 
It was the first time that a little smile came quivering to her 


‘*She was lovely.” 
He beamed‘ with pleasure. 


‘She can be when she takes the notion, just as she can be 
other way. She must have liked you.” : be 
: “T—I think she did.” 


lips. 


them.” 


““You weren’t used to it—when your mother cried—and Teddy 


forked out the money.” 


“‘Not to that very thing—but to things like it. If Teddy 
hadn’t forked out the money, we should have worried through 
somehow. That’s the awful thing about it—that if he hadn’t 
done it, we shouldn’t have been much Worse off than we’d been at 
other times. A little worse—yes—even a good deal perhaps; and 


yet we could have lived through it. 
I couldn’t have told you, because peo- 
ple of our kind don’t talk about such 
things, not even with their neighbors. 
We just take them for granted.” 

It was this taking it for granted 
that impressed him with such a sense 
of the terrible. It left so little room 
for living, so limited a swing to do 
anything but scrape. Scraping was 


the whole of Jennie’s history. He . 


could see it as she talked. She had 
never in her life had fifty dollars to 
do with as she chose. Perhaps she 
had never had five. It was not the 
lack of the money that overwhelmed 
him, but of any freedom to move, of 
any scope in which to grow. 

Forgetting his reserves of the morn- 
ing, he «caught her by both hands, 
holding them imprisoned in her lap. 

“But that’s all over now, Jennie. 
You’re my wife. You’re coming to 
me—right off—to-day—this very 
afternoon.” 

““Oh, Bob, I couldn’t!” If he was 
to be ‘‘got out of it,” she felt it essen- 
tial to gain time. ‘‘I couldn’t leave 
them. Don’t you see? There’s no 
one but me to keep house or—or to 
decide anything. Momma’s given up 
entirely, and Gussie and Gladys are 
both so young that I couldn’t possibly 
leave them alone.” 

“Then we'll have to manage it some 
other way.” 

“No; not yet. Let’s wait. Let’s 
“Waiting and seeing won’t change 
the fact that we’re man and wife, and 
that everyone knows it. It’s been in 
the papers 2 

“Yes, but why did you put it in?” 
It was her turn to seek information. 
“To me, it was like a thunderbolt.” 

He gave her the contents of his 
father’s cablegram. 

“*T took it for granted that you must 
have told him.” 

“I shouldn’t have done that. I 
did—I did tell your mother, Bob— 
but then I couldn’t help it.” 

He started back, releasing her hands 
which he had continued holding. 

“What? You’ve seen the old lady?” 

She nodded. 


‘*Yes; she sent for me to go out to Marillo Park.” 
‘*For Heaven’s sake! What made her do that?” 
If she wanted to ‘‘get him 


She was aware of her cpportunity. 


‘You don’t tell things like that—not to anyone’ outside your 
own family. Besides, it isn’t worth while. 


You get used to 


Is Modern Life Making 
Mothers Like This One? 


“The world wants my son—to the 
same extent that it wanted his father. 
It wants him to give every ounce of his 
strength with a pittance for his pay— 
to spend and be spent till he’s good for 
nothing more—and then to be thrown 
aside to starve.” 


This is the philosophy of Lizzie 
Follett. Her husband, Josiah, dis- 
charged for incompetency from Col- 
lingham & Law, had recently died 
after vainly hunting a job. Her 
daughter, 
Teddy, are in grave trouble. 


OTHER PEOPLE IN THE STORY: 


Jennie FOLtett, an artist’s model, fooled herself into 
marrying Bob Collingham. He immediately left for 
South America on business—before she had ever lived 
with him—and the marriage is being kept secret. 


Teppy Fo.tett, Jennie’s young brother, took small 
sums of money from his employers, Collingham & Law, 
hoping to aid his mother. Terrorized by fear of arrest 
he had killed one detective and wounded another, and 
is awaiting trial in jail. 


Bos CoLitncHaM, son of Junia, and heir to the bank- 
ing house of Collingham & Law, is just back from South 
America—brought by his father’s cable that Teddy 
Follett has stirred up a hornet’s nest: Bob has not 
yet seen Jennie, his wife. 


Mrs. Junta CoLiincHam has unexpectedly learned 
from Jennie of the latter’s marriage to her son Bob. 
Horrified, she has offered Jennie $25,000 to furnish Bob 
reason for a divorce. She has even bought Hubert 
Wray’s painting “Life and Death” because she believes 
Jennie posed for it—in the nude. 


HusBert Wray, the artist and a friend of the Colling- 
hams, has occasionally used Jennie as a model because 
she attracts him immensely. Thinking her unmarried 
he has been pressing her to pose for his next painting. 


rising tears. 


certainly are a little witch, Jennie 
“It isn’t as smooth as all that.” Springing to her feet, she 
turned her back on him, moving away toward the window. “Oh 
Bob, I wish I didn’t have to tell you. You’re so good and kind 
and I’ve been so”—it came out with a burst of confession, her 
arms outstretched, her hands spread palms upward—“TI’ve beep 
so awful! When you know——” 
“Wait!” He seized her by the shoulders with the force whict 


calms emotion from sheer fright. “Wait, Jennie! I know what 


Jennie, and her son, 


“You bet she did! She’d let vou see it if she didn’t. So thap’s 
what smoothed the way for us! I couldn’t make it out. Yoy 


you’re going to tell me.” 

but you can’t.” 

“It’s—it’s something about Wray 
isn’t it?” 

She nodded, dumbly. 

“‘Then we'll put it off. Do you 
see? That isn’t what I came back 
for. I came back about Teddy, and we 
must see that through before we think 
of ourselves. All that’ll keep——” 

“It won’t keep if we go and live 
together.” 

“‘Then we won’t go and live to- 
gether—not till we see how it’s to be 
done. That’s just a detail. In com- 
parison with Teddy, it doesn’t matter 
one way or another. We'll come to it 
by and by. All we’ve got to think of 
now is that there’s a boy whose life 
is hanging by a thread——” 

“Yes; but I don’t want you to be 
mixed up in it. I want to—to save 
you from—from the sacrifice—and— 
and the disgrace.” 

He stood back from her with a 
hard little laugh and a gesture of his 
own. 

“Good God, Jennie, I wonder it 
ou have the faintest idea of what 
ove is! You can’t have. Do you 
suppose it matters. to me what I’m 
mixed up in so long as it’s something 
that touches you? Listen: Let me 
explain to you what love is like when 
it’s the kind I feel for you. I’’—he 
braced himself in order to bring out 
the words forcibly—‘‘I don’t care 
what Wray is to you or what you are 
to Wray—not yet. I put that away 
from me till I’ve gone with you 
through the things you’ve got to meet. 
They'll not be easy for you, but I 
want to make them as easy asI can. 
No one can do it but me, because no 
one cares for you as I do.” 

“Oh, I know that.” 

“Then, if you know it, Jennie, don’t 
force anything else on me when I’m 
doing my best not to think of it. Let 
me just love you as well as I know 
how till we do the things that are 
right in front of us. After that, if 
there’s a reason why I should hand 
you over to Wray, or to anybody else, 
you can tell me, and I'll” 

Pansy’s scrambling to attention and 


a sound on the stairs arrested his words as well as Jennie’s 


‘“Momma’s coming down,” the girl whispered hurriedly. “‘She 


out of it,”” now was her chance. She could tell. him part of the 

truth and keep him dangling—or the whole of it and let him go. 

“‘Fairer to him—and easier for me” was the thought on which 

she based her decision. ; 
“‘She—she wanted to thank me for—for not having taken you 

at your word and married you.” 

**So you had to tell her that you had. And what did she say?” 


wants tosee you. Don’t forget that you’re not to mind anything 
she says.” 

To Bob, the moment was one of awed surprise, for the com- 
manding, black-robed figure differed from all his preconceptions, 
as far as he had any, of Jennie’s mother. Advancing rapidly into 
the room, she took his right hand in hers, laying her left on his 
head as if in benediction. 
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“You're splendid, Bob,” his mother said. “That's the way to love a woman! There must be something very, 


ve-zy good in a girl—to call forth that kind of love.” 


“So you’re my Jennie’s husband. I hope you’re a good man, for 
you've found a good woman. Beloving toeach other. The time 
iscoming when love is all that will survive. Let me look at you.” 

He stood off, smiling, while she made her inspection. 

Love is all there is, anyhow, don’t you think, Mrs. Follett?” 

“Yes; but it gets no chance in this world.” 

Or is it the only thing that does get a chance?” 

It may be the only thing that does get a chance, but that 
chance is small. There’s no hope for the world. Don’t think there 
is, because you'll be disappointed. Each time your disappoint- 
ment is worse than the last, till you end in despair.” 

It was the strain Jennie felt obliged to interrupt. 

Momma, Mr. Collingham is going to see Teddy. Don’t you 
want him to take a message?” 

: Only the message I’ve given to him myself—that it’s only a 
we way over, and that one of two things must happen then. 
gen either be sleep, in which nothing will matter, or it will be 
€, in which he’ll be free—understood—supported—instead of 
beaten and crushed and mangled, as every one is here. 
Tell him that.” 
He felt it his duty to be cheerier. 
On the other hand, we may get him off; or if we can’t get him 


off altogether” 


“What good would that do—your getting him off? You’d be 
in him back again on a world that doesn’t want him.” 
a but surely the world does——” 

€s; the world does—I’_a wrong—it does to the same extent 


that it wanted his father—to give it every ounce of his strength 
with a pittance for his pay—to spend and be spent till he’s good 
for nothing more—and then to be thrown aside to starve. It’s 
possible that even now Teddy would be willing to do this if 
they’d only let him live; but tell him it’s not good enough. I’ve 
told him, and I don’t think he believes me; but you’re a man, and 
perhaps you can make him see it.” 

“Yes, momma, dear, he’ll do the best he can——’ 

“Tt won’t be the best he can if he tries to keep him here. 
We've passed on, my boy andI. Only our bodies are still on the 
earth, and that for just a little while. A year from now and 
we'll both be safe—so safe!—and yet you’d try to keep us in a 
world where men make a curse of everything.” ; 

But Teddy himself was less reconciled than his mother to 
bidding the world good-by. In proportion as his physical 
strength returned, the fate that had overtaken him became 
more and more preposterous. ‘To suppose that he had of his own 
criminal intention stolen money and killed a man was little short 
ofinsane. A man had been killed by a pistol he held in his hand; 
he had taken money because the need was such that he couldn’t 
help himself; but he, Teddy Follett, was neither a thief nor a 
murderer in any sense involving the exercise of will. He was sure 
of that. He declared it to himself again and again and again. It 
was all that gave him fighting force, compelling him to insist, to 
assert himself, and to protest in season and out of season against 
being shut up in a cell. 

The cell was seven feet long and four feet wide, Round the 
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I—I don't think 


Jennie hung her head. “Oh, love! 


I—I know what it is.” 


foot of the bunk and along the sides there was a space of some 
twelve inches. At the foot there was the iron-ribbed door with a 
grating, and along the sides a slimy and viscous stone wall. Be- 
sides the bunk, a bucket, and a shelf, there was nothing what- 
ever in the way of firnishings. Under the bed he was privileged 
to keep the suitcase with his wardrobe, and on the shelf whatever 
his mother and sisters brought him in the way of food. By day, 
the only light was through the grating to the corridor; by night, 
a feeble electric bulb was extinguished at half-past nine. The 
Brig being an ancient prison, and Teddy but one of a long, long 
line of murderers who had lain on this hard bed, vermin infested 
everything. 

While Bob Collingham was on his way to him, Teddy was in 
conversation with the chaplain. For this purpose, the door had 
been unlocked. The visitor leaned against the door-post while the 
prisoner stood in the narrow space between his bunk and the wall. 

It was the Protestant chaplain, a tall, spare, sandy-haired man 
of some fifty-odd, whose yearning, spiritual face had, through 
long association with his flock, grown tired and disillusioned. 
Having sought this post from a genuine sympathy with outcast 
men, he suffered from their rejection. He was so sure of what 
would help them, and only one in a hundred ever wanted it. Even 
that one generally laughed at it when he got out of jail. After 
eighteen years of self-denying work, the worthy man was sadly 
pessimistic now as to prospects of reform. 


For the minute he was trying to convince Teddy of the right- 


eousness of punishment. He had been drawn to the boy partly 
because of his youth and good looks, but mainly on account of his 
callousness to his crime. He seemed to have no conscience, no 
notion of the difference between right and wrong. “A moral 


moron”’ was what he labeled him. The lack of ethical conscious- 
ness was the more astonishing because his antecedents had ap- 
parently been good. 

“You see,”’ he was pointing out, “you can’t break the laws by 
which society protects itself and yet escape the moral and phys- 
ical results.” 
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But in his long, solitary hours Teddy had 
been thinking this out. 

“Doesn’t that depend upon the laws? If 
the law’s wrong——” 

“But who’s to judge of that?” 

“Tsn’t the citizen to judge of that?”’ 

The parson smiled—his weary, spiritual smile. 
“Tf the citizen was allowed to judge of that——’ 
“Tf he wasn’t,” Teddy broke in, with the impetuosity born of 
his beginning to think for himself, ‘if he wasn’t, there’d be no 
such country as the United States. Most of the fireworks in 
American history are over the fine thing it is to beat the law to it 
when the Jaw isn’t just.” 

“ Ah, but there’s a distinction between individual action and 
great popular movements.” 

“Great popular movements must be made up of individual 
actions, mustn’t they? If individuals didn’t break the laws, 
each guy on his own account, you wouldn’t get any popular move- 
ments at all.” 

The chaplain shifted his ground. 

“‘ All the same, there are certain laws that among all peoples, 
and at all times, have been considered fundamental. Human 
society can’t permit a man to steal——”’ ( 

“Then human society shouldn’t put a man in a position where 
he either has to steal or starve to death.” 

here was a repetition of the thin ghostly smile. ; 

“Oh, well, no one who’s ordinarily honest and industrious 
ever 

“Ever starves to death? That’s a lie. Excuse me,” he 
added, apologetically, “but that kind of talk just gets my goat. 
My father practically starved to death—he died from lack of 
proper nourishment, the doctor said—and there never was @ 
more industrious or an honester man born.” 

But just here the dialogue was interrupted by the appearance 
of Boole, the dapper, debonair young guard who generally an- 
nounced Teddy’s afternoon visitors. 

“Hello, old cuss! Gent to see you.” 

The chaplain prepared to move on to the neighboring cell. His 
leave-taking was kindly and with a great pity init. 

“We'll go on with this talk again, my boy. When you re able to 

et the right point of view——”’ : 
. What vanld ince then was drowned in the clanging of the 
door behind him, as Teddy stepped out into the corridor. 

“Who is it?’ Stenhouse?” he asked, as he walked along with 
the guard. 

He had already dropped into the prisoner’s habitual tone of 
hostile friendliness toward the officials with whom he came most 
in contact, recognizing the fact that had he met any of these men 
“on the outside” they would have hobnobbed together with the 
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freemasonry of American young men everywhere. On their sides 
the keepers, apart from the fact that they considered Teddy “a 
ough lot,” had ceased to show him animosity. 

“Tt’s not the lawyer,” Boole answered now. “It’s a swell guy 
yithalimp. Looks to meas if he might be the gay young banker 
sort that the papers say is married to your sister.” 

Teddy felt his heart contracting in a spasm of dread. The one 
fact he knew of his brother-in-law was that he had sent him Sten- 
house, one of the three or four lawyers most famous at the New 
Jersey bar for saving lives. This detail, too, the boy had learned 
from Boole. 
mrYou'll not get the cur’nt with him to defend you, believe me. 
some bird! If he can’t prove you innocent, he’ll find a flaw in 
thelaw or the indictment or somethin’. Why, they say he once got 
aguy off, a Pole, the fella was, just on the spellin’ of his name.” 

Having been warned by Stenhouse not to discuss his case with 
any one, Teddy was discreetly silent. Asa matter of fact, he had 
too much to think of to be inclined to talk. The circumstance 
that “young Coll” had become a relative was one of which he 
was just beginning to seize the importance. His bruised mind 
had-been unable at first to apprehend it. Slowly he was coming 
to the realized knowledge that he was allied to that Olympian 
race which the Collinghams represented to the Folletts, and that, 
at least, some of their power was engaged on his behalf. : 

It was confusing. Since the might that had struck him down 
was also coming to his aid, the issue was no longer clear-cut. To 
have all the right on one side and all the wrong on the other had 
simplified life. Now, a right that was partly wrong and a wrong 
that was partly right had been personified, as it were, in this 
union through which a Collingham had become a Follett and, 
a Follett a Collingham. 

Young Coll was standing where Jennie had 
stood on the first occasion of Teddy’s coming 
to the visitors’ room. He, too, waited with a 
smile. The minute he saw the lad appear 
timidly on the threshold, he limped forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Hello, Teddy!”’ His embarrassment, being 
a kindly embarrassment, was without awk- 
wardness. “You didn’t know I was going to 
be your brother the last time you saw me, did 
you?” 

Teddy said nothing. He 
was not sullen, but neither 
was he friendly. A Colling- 
ham, even though married 
to his sister, was probably a 
person to be feared. Teddy’s 
counsel to himself was to be 
on his guard against “the 
nigger in the wood-pile.” 

“Perhaps it was my fault 
that you didn’t,” Bob went 
on, with some constraint. 
“That’s the reason why I’m 
here. I dare say there isn’t 
much I can do for you, old 
boy, but what little there is 
I want to do.” 

Teddy eyed him steadily, 
still without making a reply. 
Somehow they found 
chairs. Boole, having 
once more summed up 
the visitor, had re- 
treated toward the 
guard who sat official- 
lyat the far end of the 
Toom. 

“Looks like a good 
cuss,” was Boole’s 
whispered confidence. 
do’ soft—like 
most o’ them swell 
sports that marries working goils.”’ 
a was finding himself less and less at his ease. The boy not 
: y came none of the way to meet him but seemed to hold him 
a enemy. By his silence and by the severity of his regard, he 
eal the impression that young Coll and not himself had 
wrong. 
eata an attitude for which Bob was not prepared. Neither 
Prepared for the defacement of all that had been glowing 
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To Stenhouse, the law- 
yer, the case was acase, 
neither more nox less. 
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in the lad’s countenance. Jennie had warned him inst ex- 
pecting the ruddy, bright-eyed Teddy of the bank, but he hadn’t 
looked for this air of youth blasted out of youthfulness. It was 
still youth, but. youth marred, terrified, haunted, with a fear 
beyond that of gibbering old age. 

With his lovingness and quickness of pity, Bob sought for a 
line by which he could catch on to the lad’s interest. 

“T asked my father to send you the best counsel in New York, 
and I believe he’s picked out Stenhouse.”’ 

Teddy regarded him grimly. 

“And you think you can put things right again for me?”’ 

“T don’t know what Ican do. I haven’t anidea. Very likely 
I can’t do anything at all. I merely came from South America 
to do what I could.” 

“Did -you feel that you had to—because you’d married 
Jennie?” 

“That was areason. It wasn’t the only one.” 

“What else was there?”’ 

“T’m not Sure that I can tell you. 
we do not from reason but from instinct. 
me to try to take a hand——”’ 

Under the dark streaks that blotted out what had once been 
Teddy’s healthy coloring, a slow flush began to mantle. 

‘* All I could: do from down there,” he said, when Teddy seemed 
indisposed to speak again, ‘‘was to get Stenhouse or some one to 
take up your case. - I mean to see him in the morning and find out 
how far he’s got along with it. But now that I’m here, can’t you 
think of something of your own that you’d like me to do?”’ 

Teddy raised his eyes quickly. His look was the dull look of 
anguish, and yet with sharpness in the glance. 

“What kind of thing?” 

“Any kind.- Think of the thing 
that’s most on your mind—the 
thing that worries you more than 
anything else—and—and put it up 

. tome.” Thesomberness deepened 
in the lad’s face, not from resent- 
ment, but from heaviness of 
thought. ‘‘Go ahead,” Bob urged. 
“Cough it up. If it’s something I 
can’t tackle, tell 

ou so.” 

“What’s most on 
my mind,” Teddy be- 
gan, slowly, gritting 
his teeth with the ef- 
fort to get the words 
out, ‘““‘what worries 
me—is ma—and the 
girls. They—they 
must be lonesome— 
something fierce— 
without me.” 

In his agony of con- 
trolling himself, he was 
rubbing his palms be- 
tween his knees, but 
Bob put out his great hand and 
seized him by the wrist. 

“Look here, old chap! I can’t 
comfort them for your not be- 
ing there. You know that, of 
course. But it always helps 
women to have a man coming 
and going in the house—to take a lot of 
things off their hands—and keep them com- 
pany—and I'll do that. If I can’t be every- 
thing that you’d be——” 

“You can be more than I could ever be.” 

“Yes—from the point of view of having a 
little more money—and freedom—and a car 
to take them out in—and all that; but if you 
think I could ever make up to them for you, 
old sport—but that isn’t what you want me 
to do, is it? You don’t want me to be you, but to be something 
different—only, something that’ll make your mother and Jennie 
and your little sisters buck up again——”’ 

Stumbling to his feet Teddy drew the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 

“Id guess I’d better beat it,” he muttered unsteadily. 
“They—they don’t like you to stay out too long.” 

But Bob forced him gently back into his chair again. 
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“Oh, cheese that, Teddy! Sit down and let’s get better 
acquainted. I want to tell you how Jennie and I made up our 
minds to get married.” 


XXIV 


““AND yet it’s one of the commonest types of the criminal 
nind,” Stenhouse was explaining to Bob during the following 
forenoon. “Fellows perfectly normal in every respect but that of 
their own special brand of crime. See no harm in that whatever. 
Won’t have.a cigar?” 

Having declined the cigar for the third time, Bob found a sub- 
conscious fascination in watchin: the lawyer’s Havana travel 
from one corner to the other of his long, mobile, thin-lipped 
mouth. It was interesting, too, to get a view of Teddy’s case 
different from Jennie’s. 

There was nothing about Stenhouse, unless it was his repressed 
histrionic intensity, to suggest the saver of lives. Outwardly, he 
was a lank, clean-shaven Yankee, of ill assorted features and 
piercing gimlet-eyes. But something about him suggested 
power and an immense persuasiveness. He had only to wake 
from the quiescent mood in which he was talking to Bob to be- 
come an actor or a demagogue. With laughter, tears, pathos, 
vituperation, satire, and repartee all at his command, together 
with an amazing knowledge of criminal law; he was born to com- 
mend himself to the average juryman. . Little of this was ap- 
parent, however, except when he was in action. Just now, as he 
lounged in his revolving chair, his limber lezs crossed, his thumbs 
in the armholes of his waistcoat, and his perfecto moving as if by 
its own volition along the elastic lines of his mouth, he was de- 
tached, impartial, judicial, with that manner of speaking which 
the French describe as ‘‘from high to low”—de haut en bas—the 
‘good mixer,’’ with a sense of his own superiority. 

The lack of the human element was to Bob the most discon- 
certing trait in the lawyer’s frame of mind. To him, the case was 
a case, and neither more nor less. The boy’s life, so precious to 
himself, was of no more account to Stenhouse than that of a pri- 
vate soldier.to his commanding officer on the day when a posi- 
tion must be rushed. Stenhouse was interested in the professional 
advantage he himself might gain from the outcome of the trial. 
In a less degree, he was interested in Teddy’s psychology as a new 
slant on criminal mentality in general. But the results as they 
affected his client’s fate concerned him not at all. 

‘‘I’m talking to you frankly,” he went on, ‘‘because it’s the 
only way we can handle the business. You’re making yourself 
responsible in the case, and so I must tell you what I think.” 

““Oh, of course!” 

“*T quite understand your connection with this young fellow, 
and why you’re taking the matter up, but I must treat you as if 
you were as aloof from it in sentiment as I am myself.” 

‘*That’s exactly what I want.” 

‘*Well, then, the boy’s in a bad fix. It’s a worse fix because he 
belongs to the dangerous criminal type for whom you can never 
get a jury’s sympathy. Roughly speaking, there are two classes 
of criminals—the criminals by accident and the criminals born. 
This boy is a criminal born.” 

‘**Oh, do you think so?” 

“‘T know so. Yes, sir! You can’t have as much to do with 
both lots as I’ve had without learning to read them at sight; and 
when it comes to drawing them out—— why, he hadn’t told me 
half of his story before I could see he’d had murder on the brain 
for the best part of his life.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t have thought that.” . 

**No, you wouldn’t. Lot of it subconscious—suppressed de- 
sire, Freud, and all that. But start him talking, and it’s, ‘God, 
I’d have shot that fellow if I’d had a gun!’ or it’s, ‘If I’d had a 
dose of poison, they’d never have got me alive!’ Mind ran on it. 
Yes, sir! Always thinking of doing somebody in—if not another 
fellow then himself.” 

‘*T don’t think he knew it.” 

“Of course he didn’t know it. Seemed natural tohim. Our own 
vices always do seem natural tous. If you put it up to him now, 
he’d say he’d never had a thought of shooting up any one, and he 
wouldn’t be lying out of it either. Way it seems to him. Way it 
seems to every criminal of the class. But to judges and juries, 
it’s just so much ‘bull,’ and tells against the accused in the end. 
Sure you won’t have a cigar?” ‘ 

Having again declined the cigar Bob argued in favor of Teddy, 
but Stenhouse was fixed in his convictions. 

**T’ll do what I can for him, of course; only, I’m blocked by his 
refusal to plead guilty. Pleading guilty might—I don’t say it 
would, but it might—incline the judge to mercy. I might get 


him off, too, with the second degree, only that, when his own 
story shows him as guilty as hell, he keeps pulling the innocent. 
stuff to beat a jazz-band. The rascal who plumps with his con. 
fession will always get the clemency, while the fellow with a 
mouthful of innocence will be sent to the chair.” 

‘But if he does feel that he’s innocent——” 

‘*Sure he feels that he’s innocent! That’s it! That’s what 
I’m talking about—the ingrained criminal’s lack of consciousness 
that his kind of crime is crime. The other fellow’s—yes; but his— 
why, the law is a fool to be made that way and trip a good fellow 
up! To hear this young shaver talk, you’d think the courts 
should be manned by pickpockets.” ~ 

‘*All the same, he was in a tight place——” 

‘*What’s that got to do with it? If we didn’t get into tight 
places, there’d be no need for laws of any kind.” 

‘‘T was only thinking of his motive——” 

‘“‘His motive may have been all right. I’ll not dispute you 
there, because you'll find that legally there’s a difference between 
motive and intent. His motive may have been to provide for his 
mother, just as he says. Good! No harm in that whatever. But 
his intent was to rob a bank and shoot the guy that came out 
after him. The court won’t go into his motives. It’ll deal only 
with his intent, and with what came of it.” 

There was more along these lines which sent Bob away with 
some questioning as to himself. Being of a law-respecting nature, 
he was anxious not to uphold the transgressor to anything like a 
danger-point. And he ran that risk. Having undertaken to 
help Teddy on Jennie’s account, his heart had gone out beyond 
what he expected to the boy himself. It was the first time he 
had ever been in contact with a prisoner, the first time he had 
ever come face to face with a lone individual against whom all 
the organized forces of the world were focused in condemnation. 
His impulse being to range himself on the weaker side, he had, in 
a measure, so ranged himself. He had told Teddy that he stood 
by him, and would continue to stand by him through thick and 
thin. But was he right? Had *~ shown the proper severity? 
Hadn’t he been sloppy and senti..ental, without sufficiently re 
membering that a man who had killed another man was not to 
be handled as a pet? 

It was not common sense to treat the breaker of laws as if he 
hadn’t broken them or as if his punishment had made him a 
sympathetic figure. Too facile a pity might easily become a sin 
against the community’s best standards, and by putting himself 
on the weaker side, a man might find himself on the worse one. 
Even the fact that the wrongdoer was a relative ought not to 
blind the eyes to his being a wrongdoer. It was his duty as a 
citizen, Bob argued, to support the charter of the Rights of Man 
as set forth in the Old Testament—thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not steal—the ideal of the New Testament, “Neither was 
there among them any that lacked, for they had all things com- 
mon,” never having been called to his attention. 

As to Teddy’s being a criminal born, he was not sure. Perhaps 
he was. Such “sports” appeared even from the most respectable 
stock. There was a dark tradition, never mentioned now except 
between Edith and himself, of a Collingham—they were not sure 
of the relationship—who had died in jail somewhere in the West. 
Of the Follett stock, Bob knew nothing. Jennie was the other half 
of himself; but such affinities, he was sheepishly inclined to feel, 
dated from other worlds and other planes of existence, though 
finding a manifestation in this one. j 

But it was Jennie who gave him the lead he was in search of. 

‘‘T should think there were plenty of them to attend to that, 
she said, when he had expressed, as delicately as he could, his, 
misgivings as to his own lack of rigor. ‘‘Whatever he did, a 
however bad it was, they’ve got all the power in the world to 
punish him, and they’re going to do it. When there’s just one 
person on earth to show him a little pity, I shouldn’t think ~ 
could be too much.” She added, after a second or two of silence: 
‘He was sorry you didn’t go in to see him. He missed you. I 
—I think he’s going to cling to you just like a drowning man, 
you know, to a hand that’s stretched out to him from a boat. 
Very likely he’ll have to drown; but so long as the hand is there, 
it’s—it’s something.” 

In this speech, which was long for Jennie and betokened her 
growing authority, there were two or three points on which 
pondered as he drove them homeward from the Brig. Jennie * 
beside him; Lizzie in the back seat. He took the longest 4 
prettiest ways so as to give them something like an outing. 

It was the afternoon of the da¥ on which he had seen Sten- 
house, and in the interval he had been thinking out a program. 
Whatever the restrictions he must put upon himself with r ‘ 
to the boy, his duty to protect and distract (Continued on page 179) 
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How Science Makes It Possible rt You to Meet and Know 


Your Successful Self 


The things you forget are more important than 


the things you remember. 
Read it, learn how to examine your inner 


tells why. 


This remarkable article 


mind, and you will hold—so the psycho-analysts 
assert—the master key to success and happiness. 


By William MacHarg and Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. 


Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


IT down absolutely alone. Take a note-book and a pencil— 
and don’t think; let your mind be blank. Write down 
whatever of itself comes wandering through your thought. 

_ Do this for half an hour. What have you done? 

Not much, apparently. You have produced a page or two of 
unneaning scrawlings—silly, trivial, resentful, perhaps irreverent 
or sacrilegious, of which this might serve as a mild sample: 


ictus -. . John and Marion . . . she didn’t like my 
they hurt, walking . . . that old corn. . . Lake 
. Janet . . . she had pretty legs . . . her bathing- 
Sult . . . sailing on Jim’s yacht . . . Mr. Caswell . . . his 
bad - . . how thick her lips were . . . the First Episcopal 
urch . . . they made me go there to scrvices every after- 
_ in Lent while the other children were out playing . . . 
€ rector looked like a monkey . . .” 


——— this is arrant nonsense and it would be humiliating 
carefull _ else should see it. Its place is the waste-basket— 
up ‘hee ornup. Is it? Suppose, instead, you lock the note-book 

nobody can get at it and do the same thing to-morrow— 


and the next day—and the day after that. What you have ac- 
tually done is to begin psycho-analyzing yourself. 

Psycho-analysis, which its followers believe is destined within 
not very many years to be taught in all universities and to revo- 
lutionize our feelings and our acts, has been necessarily a secret 
process. One has to have complete faith in the friendliness of the 
analyzer before he can be willing to reveal thoughts so secret 
that he does not himself know that he has them. But as there is 
no one in whom one has this perfect faith except himself, the 
belief has recently been growing that the best person to psycho- 
analyze one is one’s self, and a method has been devised to make 
this possible. 

Self-psycho-analysis is not for invalids, the partially insane 
and for the utter failures in life; it is for everybody—a principle 
which goes down to the basis of all civilized human living. 
Nearly everybody is unhappy in some respect; almost every one 
is dissatisfied in some manner, or feels that in some way he has 
failed. Psycho-analysis tells why one is unhappy or has failed, 
and enables one to correct these troubles. 

Self-psycho-analysis (psychologists will tell you), if vucensstudly 
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54 Your Successful Self 
and handle it ‘and ' play: with it. Our. parents refused us 


performed, will make you happy if you are unhappy; successful 
in life if you are unsuccessful; healthy, if you have no organic 
disease; it will give you peaceful sleep and refreshed awakening, 
make you rich, if you want to be rich, and make it easy for you 
to gratify your ambitions and take from the world the things 
you want. 

The fact back of psycho-analysis is a simple one. It is that 
most of what has happened to us in our lives we have forgotten. 
If experiences which have been forgotten really ceased to exist, 
this would not mean anything to us. But they do not cease to 
exist. Everything that has ever happened to us—every sight 
we ever saw, every word ever spoken in our hearing, everything 


. we ever tasted or smelled, every thought or feeling that we ever 


had—has been recorded indelibly in the delicate tissues of our 
brains. 

Our past experiences continue to exist there and to produce 
feelings which absolutely control us. They cause our mistakes, 
our failures, our awkwardnesses; our embarrassments, our dis- 
satisfactions and our unhappinesses. Sometimes they utterly 
unfit us for life. They are the ball and chain which every civi- 
lized human being drags along with him. They cause an eternal 
warfare between our present and our past which prevents us from 
doing what we want to do. Everybody suffers from them, from 
the highest to the lowest; but the most unhappy and the least 
successful people suffer the most. * 

But it is only because they are forgotten that they cause this 
suffering. If we could remember them and consider them in the 
light of our present knowledge-they would become useful to us. 

A discovery so far-reaching as this and so universal in its 
application, ought to find confirmation not only in the present but 
in history. There is plenty of confirmation of this fact in history. 
To mention one phase of it alone, it is well known that many who 
have achieved most in the world have been persons under a 
physical handicap. Homer and Milton, the greatest poets, 
were blind. Casar was an epi- 
leptic. Cervantes became Spain’s 
greatest novelist after he had lost 
a hand in battle. Bunyan wrote 
‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress” in prison. 
Florence Nightingale was an in- 
valid. Dickens was an abused, 
unprotected boy, who in manhood 
refused to walk through certain 
streets in London because 
they called up too vividly his 
childhood sufferings. Napo- 
leon was a neglected, homely 
boy. Theodore Roosevelt 
was a weakling child. 

What did these people do 
in their blindness, their 
prisons and on their sick- 
beds? They were cut off 
from new experiences and— 
so went over and over in their 
minds the old ones. What 
did they do in their abused, 
neglected or consciously weak 
childhoods? They went over 
and over their childhood 
experiences until they never 
could forget them. 

To go over and over your 
experiences until you recol- 
lect and understand them all is to psycho-analyze yourself. 

The conclusion of the psycho-analysts, based upon many facts, 
is that people differ very little in natural ability. If you are not 
successful in life it is not because you are dull. If you are un- 
happy it is not necessarily because you are naturally of a morose 
disposition. You are unsuccessful and unhappy because of events 
that you no longer remember which are making it impossible 
for you to succeed or to find happiness. Every unsuccessful or 
unhappy person is spending most of his energy fighting with 
himself. To understand how this is so an explanation is necessary. 

If you introduced a savage into a civilized country, he would 
have many perfectly natural but untutored desires and impulses 
which would be contrary to that country’s customs, and he would 
have a hard time adapting himself. Now, we all came into life 
somewhat in the guise of little savages—that is, we came as babies. 
We had perfectly natural baby desires which were not guided 
by experience or controlled by any knowledge of what we ought 


or ought not to have. We wanted to touch everything we saw — 


finally to say it to ourselves. ‘‘Don’t do this,” we warned our. 


' things that it seemed better to forget, our Unconscious had de- 


of these demands, because we might break the thiig we touched 
because it was not good for us, or merely because our demanding 
it annoyed them. We did not stop wanting the thi 
we could: not have them, but our longing for them had to be 
repressed. ‘ 

Finally we learned to repress for ourselves. When we wanted 
something which we could not have we “‘forgot” about it. We 
discovered that some of the things we wanted would have horrified 
those about us if they had known; we accepted their standard 
and ‘“‘forgot”’ those things. We had unpleasant and humiliating 
experiences, many of them due to our being weak, and because 
they were unpleasant to think about we repressed and forgot 
those, too. . . 

The word most commonly used toward children in many fam. 
ilies is ‘‘don’t.” By having it said many times to us, we came 


selves, ‘‘or you will be made to suffer for it; don’t say that o 
people will laugh at you.” ‘‘Don’t” is not only the command. 
ment of repression; it is the commandment of fear. Ours is 
therefore a “fear” civilization. We are limited upon all sides by 
fears that we may appear ridiculous to others or that we may 
bring their displeasure on us by our actions. But of most of 
these fears we no longer know-the origin; they are connecte¢ 
with unpleasant or humiliating experiences which we did not lik: 
to think about and whose memories we have consequently 
repressed and ‘‘forgotten.” 

The great mental reservoir in which these forgotten experience: 
continue to exist and to influence us is called by the psycho 
analysts the Unconscious. . 

When we were newly born we had few memories and we hac 
not yet learned repression, so we had almost no Unconscious 
We were small and weak and had not yet learned management o} 
most of our muscles, so that there were few things that we coulc 
do—but those few things we then did perfectly. By the time w 
were between four and five years old, we had accumulated many 


veloped, and our execution of the things we tried to do had be 
come less perfect. 
When we reach maturity we have forgotten more things than 
a we remember and our Uncon- 

s scious has come to be the greater 
part of our minds—more than four- 
sevenths of them. It is not only 
the greatest part of our minds; itis 
the most powerful part of them. Its 


influence so hampers the conscious part of us that we can Ms 
only a little of our natural ability. We do not, according® 
the psycho-analysts, use more than one-tenth or one-twenl 
of our mental powers. 

The object of psycho-analysis is to go to the root of these # 
pressions and fears so that we understand them. They originat , 
most of them, in experiences in our early youth. We were 
too young then to reason about them or to understand ther 
insignificance. If we can call back the experiences now S 
examine them with our mature minds, we will find out : 
little they actually amounted to; then the fears which they er 
rise to will disappear and, with them, the limitations om 0 
actions. No 

The chief requirement for self-psycho-analysis is secrecy, 
one except yourself must know-that you are psycho-analyzing 
yourself. . You are going to call back into memory many, 4 thet 
which were unpleasant or humiliating; you were so afrai : 
others might know about them that you even forgot them you 
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iif. If anyone knows now that you are looking for them they 
will be hard to find. 
You may think from this that psycho-analysis is an unpleasant 
ing; it is not that. If you were bound around and around 
a chain and, by examining it, could free yourself from it 
link by link, you would experience relief. That is the feeling that 
self-psycho-analysis will bring you. 
For half an hour each day you must be alone where you will be 
undisturbed, and during the first few weeks you must never miss 


By having “Don't” 
said many times to 
us, we come finally 
to say it to our- 
selves. “Don't” is not only the 
Commandment of repression; it 
is the commandment of fear. 


aday. A good time for your analysis is, therefore, the half-hour 
ore you go to bed. 
ta note-book. Write down in it asa preliminary anything 
about yourself which you have never told to anybody else. Don’t 
ashamed to write it; the note-book is going to be locked up 
and, after you are through with it, it can be destroyed. 
; _ reason you write these things down is simply to get rid of 
ea They are things which you never meant to tell; consequent- 
th you have blocked up, consciously or unconsciously, the lines of 
ought which might have led you to speak of them. To write 
oe will help to unblock these connected lines of thought. 
ie db (as directed at the beginning of this article) make your 
vt nk, wait merely receptively, and write down whatever 
ers through your thoughts. This is what the psycho- 
ped call the process of “free association.” It is not easy; 
ife | €n very hard. Almost no thought comes to us in our daily 
ps he its natural form; we unconsciously modify everything in 
ormity with what others may think of us. 
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In beginning to think freely you are likely to meet one of two 
difficulties: either thoughts will come too fast for you to record 
them, or nothing may come at all. In the first case note down 
what you can; in the second case, recall some time when you 
experienced a deep emotion—when you were very much in love, 
or very angry—and see whether this does not start the thoughts. 
If it does not, take a list of words—those in a spelling-book will 
do—and note as quickly as possible the first different word that 
occurs to you after reading each one. For some words it will take 
you much longer to find a companion word than for most of them; 
mark these, and begin your thinking with these harder words, 
for your trouble in finding an association for them shows that in 
some way not yet plain to you they are connected with deep 
feelings. 

It does not matter how trivial the thoughts of your free asso- 
ciation may seem to you, write them down. In fact, the more 
trivial they seem, the more important they are likely to be. 
Everything you think as well as everything you do is controlled 
by your Unconscious. In general, it lets you think only pleasant 
thoughts, because under ordinary conditions pleasant thoughts 
are best for you. No wonder that when you approach an un- 
pleasant memory the unconscious guardsman puts his signal up 

and says, “This is trivial.” 

Thought is like a fisherman’s net. Every 
thought and feeling you have is connected 
by some strand with every 
other thought and feeling. 
You are trying to pull 
the net up mesh by mesh, 
beginning with those easi- 
est to get at, until finally 
you have looked at the 
deepest meshes. - - 

Tn the beginning, how- 
ever, do not study your 
note-book. Merely write 
down your thoughts. 
What you are doing just 
at first is, in part, getting 
rid of driftwood in your 
mind; there will appear in 
your note-book things 
which, under some pre- 
vious circumstances, you 
would have liked to say, 
feelings you would have 
liked to give vent to. 
After you have rid your- 
self of these, more im- 
portant things will come. 

When you have been 
writing free associations 
for a week, begin also to 
put down, each day, any blunders you may make. If you forget 
an engagement or an umbrella, make a note of it. If you lose 
any article, write down the particulars about its loss. If your 
tongue slips, or your pen, write down the sentence in the way you 
meant to write or speak it and the way it actually was done. 

Do not do this with any feeling that you are noting these 
things in order to correct them. You are recording them in 
order to understand them later. When you have understood 
them they will correct themselves without any effort 01 your 
part. But for the time being, merely write them down. 

At the beginning of your third week commence to make in 
your note-book a record of your dreams. This is the most difficult 
record you will have to keep, because of all forms of thought the 
dream is the most evanescent; it disappears, or at least changes its 
form in recollection, almost as soon as we awake. If you have a 
stand beside your bed, it will be well to keep a pad and pencil 
on it so as to note down the dream the instant you awake. Do 
not say you never dream; everybody dreams. If you think you 
do not dream it is because your dreams so quickly fade from 
thought that your conscious mind has never caught one. 

The mind is always working; thought goes on continualy 
in sleep as well as when awake. But in sleep the Unconscious is 
using all your brain. Remembered dreams are pictures from the 
Unconscious which have crossed over irio consciousness. Analy- 
sis and understanding of your dreams is, therefore, the most 
direct method of drawing up the net or your unconscious thought 
so that you can study it. When you have learned to understand 
your dreams you will be in a position to understand the other 
entries in your note-book. 
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To understand your dreams you must interpret them. The 
pictures of events that come in dreams are never true pictures 
after you have passed the age of five. Before that, a dream may 
truly picture life; a baby’s dreams repeat a baby’s real experi- 
ences. In older life, when the Unconscious is guiding all thought 
whether we sleep or wake, a dream becomes like a newspaper 
cartoon in which everything pictured stands for something else. 

To understand the meaning of your dream you must find out 
what the real thoughts are for which this something else has been 
substituted. Take the incidents of your dream, one by one, in 
your time of self-analysis and, following the “free association” 
method, write down in your note-book the thoughts which come 
to you in connection with each incident. No matter how uncon- 
nected with the dream these thoughts may seem to you, they are 
directly connected with the interpretation of it. The strands of 
our thought-net are so tied to one another that you could not, 
by any possibility, while thinking of the dream, have any thought 
which had nothing to do with it whatever; and by following the 
thoughts which the dream incidents call up you will come finally 
to the things they represent. . ; 

There are four ways by which dreams disguise the actual facts 
of your life which have_ given rise to them. They often con- 
dense severa! Dersons or things into one, so that a character in 
your dream may have the hair of one of your acquaintances, the 
eyes of another, and the mouth of a third. They dramatize— 
that is, they represent in the form of events and actions what in 
yourself are only feelings. They distort or. twist actual things 
into fantastic forms which are completely unrecognizable. And, 
having done these things, they sometimes take some seemingly 
unimportant detail and elaborate it until it becomes, practi- 
cally, the whole of the dream. 

In spite of this, if you will take each fact and incident of the 
dream separately and write down as 
many as you can of the first thoughts 
that come to you in connection with 
it, you can finally, by comparison of 
these thoughts, find the real meaning 
of thedream. A help in this, if you 
have made a record of the dream im- 
mediately upon awakening, is to write 
it out again from memory without 
rereading the first version of it. You 
will find that the second version is 
invariably different from the first. 
The Unconscious, watchful to keep 
the meaning from you, has made these 
changes in order to disguise it still 
further. But in doing that it has 
pointed out to you the parts of the 
dream which are of most importance. 
Begin your analysis with these and 
you will reach the explanation most 
quickly. 

Exactly as dreams do not ‘merely 
happen,” so mistakes and errors do 
not merely happen. When we forget 
an appointment or an errand we do 
so by direct command from the Un- 
conscious, no matter how consciously 
angry we may be with ourselves for 
the oversight. The carelessness >v 
which we lose or mislay a letter or a 
piece of jewelry is not chance; neither 
is the slip of the pen or tongue by 
which we twist a sentence or a name. 

The reason for recording your. 
errors in your note-book is so that 
you can go back by the free associa- 
tion method to learn and understand 
the feelings in yourself which caused 
them. Do this in the same way you analyze your dreams; write 
down the thoughts which come to you in connection with the 
particular mistake you are considering. Somewhere, by con- 
tinuing this chain of thoughts, you will get back to an experience 
which was unpleasant to you. It is to keep this unpleasant 
memory away that the Unconscious has directed you to lose 
the letter or to change the sentence. ‘ 

The simplest reason why you should distort or forget a name 
is, of course, that you dislike the person it belongs to. The 
simplest reason for continually mislaying some piece of jewelry 
is a dislike for the person who gave it to you. For these 


If you’re nervous 


If you forget names 


what it is 


know about. 


reasons we rightly distrust anyone who cannot remember our 


Introducing You to the Thing 
That Makes You a Human Being 
Instead of a Dumb Animal 


In plain American, we all feel ourselves. We go 
through life that way, most of us—and fall short. 
You think yow’re a certain kind of person. Ten 
to one you're wrong. But it does more than that. 
It introduces you to your real self. 

Psycho-analysis is a long word for a mighty 
practical form of applied common sense. 

It simply goes to the root of the thing that makes 
you a human being instead of a dumb animal— 
your mind. It takes account of what lies be- 
tween your eyes and your hair. 

A whole lot lies there that you don’t know about. 

If you're afraid of high places—— 

If you’re scared of the dark—— 


Or low in your mind—— 

If your husband says you nag him—— 
If your wife says you're a grouch—— 
If you don’t like your work—— 


If you wish for something and don’t know 


Then psycho-analysis is a thing you ought to 
Whoever you are it wil’ start the 
wheels of your intelligence moving along a prac- 
tical and profitable track. 


Your Successful Self 


names and feel hurt when anyone loses something we have 
given them. But these simple reasons are not always the true 
explanation; it is quite likely that the cause is something remote 
and wholly unconnected with the person nearest in question 
In that case it is far more important to you, and it can be 
learned only by the method of the note-book. 

Here is an instance of a mistake in which the command of the 
Unconscious is clearly evident: 

A man had a grown-up son still living at home with the family 
The son asked for a latch-key and the father gave him one. There 
were, however, outer and inner vestibule doors which required sep- 
arate keys, and the father gave his son the key that unlocked only 
the outer door. The father promised to have a key made for him 
to unlock th inner door, but could never remember to get it done. 
Night after night, if the son came home late, the father was obliged 
to get out of bed in answer to the door-bell and go down and 
open the inner door to let his son in. 

You might think this showed a desire, perhaps unconscious, 
to know at what hour his son came in; but analysis showed 
that it did not. It showed an unconscious protest on the 
father’s part against a son who was old enough to have a 
home and a family—and a latch-key—of his own. 

You will notice that both in dreams and in errors the real feel- 
ing that is in the Uncorscious is expressed in what might be 
called a “code”; the Unconscious substitutes something which 
gives vent to but does not openly picture the feeling. You 
will find that this is the case as well in your free associations, 
You will often have to lift mesh after mesh of seemingly un- 
important thoughts before you can even get close to the 
thought that is controlling you. Particularly unpleasant 
thoughts sometimes defy analysis for weeks. When you finally 
have reached the solution, you will be surprised that it was not 
plain to you before, for its direct con- 
nection with almost every thought 
which you have written down will 
then be evident. 

Do you notice a peculiar fact in the 
incidents which have been related? 
They all express wishes. You wi!l find 
that your dreams, your errors and, in 
a measure, your free associations, all 
express wishes. 

Now we are getting to what is the 
chief purpose of the note-book. The 
psycho-analysts distinguish two ways 
of thinking. The Unconscious, which 
stands guard and, so far as possible, 
lets only pleasant thoughts come to 
our minds, has brought to you the 
thoughts written in your note-book in 
accordance with this “pleasure prin- 
ciple” of thinking. You must consider 
them now by the “reality principle” 
—that is, in the light of your grown- 
up judgment and your experience of 
the world. 

Are these unconscious wishes which 
you have discovered in yourself things 
that you still want? Some of them 
will, perhaps, prove to be legitimate 
wishes, and the clear knowledge they 
give you of what you want will help 
you to gratify them. But generally 
—and certainly, if you are unhappy 
or unsuccessful—they will prove to be 
the repressed, impractical longings of 
your childhood, when you cried to” 
pet the tiger when your mother took 
you to the menagerie, or, feeling yout- 
self small and weak, you liked to im- 
:gine yourself omnipotent and going around pushing over houses. 
They are the feelings of the little savage you were when you came 
into the world. But now he is no longer a little savage; he has 
become a giant who is using four-sevenths of your brain and giv- 
ing you the feelings which control absolutely everything you do. 

When you have brought these wishes of his—or quite possibly 
it may be just a single wish—into your conscious mind and 
looked at them, they will appear so ridiculous to you that you 
will laugh at them; and suddenly you will find that you are 
free from them. The wishes of your Unconscious will then be 
the same as your conscious wishes are, and instead of being con- 
trolled by the giant you will control and use him. 
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The father who loaned his son his latch-key because he could never remember to have an extra key made 
was registering an unconscious protest against a son who was old enough to have a family— 
and a latch-key—of his own. 


The feelings of the Unconscious are supremely powerful; 
ut the incidents which originally gave rise to them often 
appear to the grown-up mind merely trivial. 
E hoe of the most important circumstances which you must in- 
ns om In your self-psycho-analysis is your love. You are in 
all human beings are in love continuously—they 
ond ot be otherwise. If you are unhappy in your love, you must 
= out, by repeated free associating of thoughts, who it is 

om you love. It may be that you are not in love with a real 
eat this is the case with those who declare that they have 
te _ in love. If you are over thirty and unmarried or are 
married, there probably exists in vour Unconscious 
call an ‘“‘imago.”’ This, if you are a 
Sree = image of your mother or perhaps of an older sister as 
vou . to you when you were between four and five years old; 
ea * par it is this childhood image of your father or your 
pa 0 such person now can possibly exist; in fact, no such 
din ‘aad existed, for it is not as they were that your Uncon- 

pers them, but as they seemed to you. 

ti al in childhood have this image in our minds; normally, 


when in youth we fall in love, it is replaced by another. If it 
has not been so replaced in you, you are still emotionally a child 
no matter what your age may be. You must face that fact 
courageously. It is the cause of many unhappy marriages and 
love affairs. Your love-life has been dwarfed by an impossible 
ideal, and when you recognize its origin, a person no less adora- 
ble but more practical will be substituted for it. This is 
essential, for no one can succeed in life who does not find ex- 
pression for his love. 

Self-psycho-analysis takes, ordinarily, half an hour a day for 
about four months. You will not, however, have to wait so 
long before you feel the effect of it. Within a few weeks you 
will begin to feel an increase in your self-confidence, a drawing 
together of your mental powers and a satisfaction in your 
contact with the world. At the end of six weeks you will be 
amazed at the strengthening of your memory and the incidents 
of your early childhood that you can recall. When your self- 
psycho-analysis has been completed, you will find so many roads 
to success and happiness open to you that you will be able to 
choose what sort of life you want to have. 
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A Tremendous Story of the Alluring South Seas, by 


W. Somerset Maugham, ¢he Distinguished En- 
glish Dramatist and Novelist Who Wrote ‘The 
Moon and Sixpence’? and: Other Best Sellers. 


HEN I was introduced to Lawson by Chaplin, the 
owner of the Hotel Metropole at Apia, I paid ne 
particular attention to him. We were sitting in the 
lounge over an early cocktail and I was listening 

with amusement to the gossip of the island. 

Lawson was a little thin man, with a long, sallow face and 
a narrow, weak chin, a prominent nose; large and bony, and 
great shaggy black eyebrows. They gave him a peculiar look. 
His eyes, very large and very dark, were magnificent. He was 
jolly, but his jollity did not seem to me sincere; it was on the 
surface, a mask which he wore to deceive the world, and I sus- 
pected that it concealed a mean nature. He was plainly anxious 
to be thought a “good spert”’ and he was hail-fellow-well-met; 
but, I do not know why, I felt that he was cunning and shifty. 
He talked a great deal in a raucous voice, and he and Chaplin 
capped one another’s stories of “wet” nights at the English Club, 
of shooting expeditions where an incredible amount of whisky 
had been consumed, and of jaunts to Sydney, of which their 
pride was that they could remember nothing from the time they 
landed till the time they sailed. But even in their intoxication, 
for by now after four cocktails each neither was sober, there was 
a great difference between Chaplin, rough and vulgar, and Lawson. 
Lawson might be drunk, but he was certainly a gentleman. 

At last he got out of his chair, a little unsteadily. 

“Well, I'll be getting along home,” he said. 

“ Missus all right?” said Chaplin. 

“ Yes.” 

He went out. There was a peculiar note in the monosyllable 
of his answer whick imade me look up. 

“Good chap,” said Chaplin fatly as Lawson went out of the 
door into the sunshine. “One of the best. Pity he drinks.” 

“Ts he often drunk?” 

“Dead drunk, three or four days a week. 
done it, and Ethel.” 

“Who’s Ethel?” 

“Ethel’s his wife. Married a half-caste. Old Brevald’s 
daughter. Took her away from here to Scotland. Only thing 
to do, but she couldn’t stand it and now they’re back again. 
He'll hang himself one of these days if he don’t drink himself 
to death before. Pay you to cultivate Lawson,” he said. “A 
well-read chap. You'd be surprised when he’s sober. Clever, 
too. Worth talking to.” 

Chaplin had told me the whole story in these few speeches. 

A few days later I met Lawson’s wife. I knew they had been 
married for five or six years, and I was surprised to see that she 
was still extremely young. When he married her she could not 
have been more than sixteen. She was adérably pretty. She 
was no darker than a Spaniard, small and very beautifully made, 
with tiny hands and feet and a slight, lithe figure. Her features 
were lovely, but I think what struck me most was the delicacy 
of her appearance. The half-castes as a rule have a certain 


It’s the island 


coarseness, they seem a little roughly formed. But she had an 
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exquisite daintiness which took your breath away. There was 
something extremely civilized about her, so that it surprised you 
to see her in those surroundings, and you thought of those famous 
beauties who had set all the world talking at the Court of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. Though she wore but a muslin frock 
and a straw hat she wore them with an elegance that suggested 
the woman of fashion. 

She must have been ravishing when Lawson first saw her. At 
that time he had but lately come out from England to manage 
the local branch of an English bank, and, reaching Samoa at 
the beginning of the dry season, he had taken a room at the hotel. 
He quickly made the acquaintance of all and sundry. The life 
of the island is pleasant and easy. He enjoyed the long idle 
talks in the lounge of the hotel and the gay evenings at the English 
Club when a group of fellows would play pool. He liked Apia 
straggling along the edge of the lagoon, with its stores and bunga- 
lows and its native village. Then there were week-ends when 
he would ride over to the house of one planter or another and 
spend a couple of nights on the hills. He had never before 
known freedom or leisure. And he was intoxicated by the sun- 
shine. 

But the spot that entranced him was a pool a mile or two 
away from Apia to which in the evenings he often went to bathe. 
There was a little river that bubbled over the rocks in a swift 
stream, and then, after forming the deep pool, ran on, shallow 
and crystalline, past a ford made by great stones where the 
natives came sometimes to bathe or to wash their clothes. The 
coconut trees with their frivolous elegance grew thickly on the 
banks, all clad with trailing plants, and they were reflected in the 
green water. It was just such a scene as you might see in Devon- 
shire among the hills and yet with a difference, for it had a tropl- 
cal richness, a passion, a scented languor which seemed to melt 
the heart. The water was fresh, but not cold, and it was delicious 
after the heat of the day. To bathe there refreshed not only 
the body but the soul. 

It was here that he first saw Ethel. 

Occupied till late by letters which had to be finished for the 
monthly sailing of the boat next dav, he rode down one evening 
to the pool when the light was almost failing. He tied up his 
horse and sauntered to the bank. A girl was sitting there. 
She glanced round as he came and noiselessly slid into the water. 
She vanished like a naiad startled by the approach of a mortal. 
He was surprised and amused. He wondered where she had 
hidden herself. He swam down-stream and presently saw her 
sitting on a rock. She looked at him with uncurious eyes. 
called out a greeting in Samoan: 

“Talofa.” 

She answered him, suddenly smiling, and then let hersel 
into the water again. She swam éasily and her hair spread out 
behind her: He watched her cross the pool and climb out on 
the bank. Like all the natives she bathed in a Mother Hubbard, 
and the water had made it cling to her slight body. She wrung 
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er rs out her hair, and as she stood there, unconcerned, 
ose famous she looked more than ever like a wild creature of 
surt of the the water or the woods. He saw now that she 
uslin frodk was half-caste. He swam towards her, and, getting 
- suggested out, addressed her in English. 


“You're having a late swim.” 
At She shook back her hair and then let it spread 


> aa over her shoulders in luxuriant curls. 
Samoa at “T like it when I’m alone,” she said. 
t the hotel. “SodoI.” 
The life She laughed with the childlike frankness of the 
» long idle native. She slipped a dry Mother Hubbard over 


he English her head and, letting down the wet one, stepped 
liked Apia out of it. She wrung it out and was ready to go. 
She paused a moment irresolutely and then 


ind bunga- 
ends when sauntered off. The night fell suddenly. 
nother and Lawson went back to the hotel and, describing 
ver before her to the men who were in the lounge shaking 
y the sun- dice for drinks, soon discovered who she was. Her 

father was a Norwegian called Brevald, who was 
ile or two often to be seen in the bar of the Hotel Metropole 
t to bathe. drinking rum and water. He wasa little old man, 
in a ou knotted and gnarled like an ancient tree, who had come 
n, shallow out to the islands forty years before as mate of a sailing 
where the vessel. He had been a blacksmith, a trader, a planter, : 
hes. The and at one time fairly well-to-do; but, ruined by the t: 
ly on the great hurricane of the ‘nineties, he had now nothing to / 
cted in the live on but a small plantation of coconut-trees. He 
in Devon- had had four native wives and, as he told you with a 
ad a tropi- cracked chuckle, more children than he could count. 
ed to melt But some had died and some had gone out into the 
1s delicious world, so that now the only one left at home was Ethel. 
1 not only M She’s a peach,” said Nelson, the super-cargo of the 

oana. “I’ve given her the glad eye once or twice, f 

but I guess there’s nothing doing.” 
ed for the Old Brevald’s not that sort of a fool, sonny,” put in 
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another, a man called Miller. wants a son-in-law who’s 
prepared to keep him in comfort for the rest of his life.” 

It was distasteful to Lawson that they should speak of the 
girl in that fashion. He made a remark about the departing 
mail and so distracted their attention. But next evening he 
went again to the pool. Ethel was there; and the mystery of the 
sunset, the deep silence of the water, the lithe grace of the co- 
conut-trees added to her beauty, giving it a profundity, a magic 
which stirred the heart to unknown emotions. For some reason 
that time he had the whim not to speak to her. She took no 
notice of him. She did not even glance in his direction. 

He wondered what strangeness it was in her nature that 
urged her to go down to this hidden pool when there was_ no 
likelihood that any one should be there. It looked as: though 
there were in this pool some secret which attracted Ethel against 
her will. 

Now he went every evening to the pool and every evening 
he saw Ethel. Presently he overcame her timidity. She be- 
came playful and friendly. They sat together on. the ‘rocks 
above the pool, where the water ran fast, and they lay side by 
side on the ledge that overlooked it, watching the gathering 
dusk envelop it with mystery. It was inevitable that their 
meetings should become known—in the South:Seas every one 
seems to know every one’s business—and_ he -was subjected to 
much rude chaff by the men at the hotel. He smiled and let 
them talk. It was not even worth while to deny their coarse 
suggestions. His feelings were absolutely pure. He loved 
Ethel as a poet might love the-moon. He thought of her not 
as a woman, but as something not of this earth. She was the 
spirit of the pool. 

One day at the hotel, passing through the bar, he saw that old 
Brevald, as ever in his shabby blue overalls, was standing there. 
Because he was Ethel’s father Lawson had a desire to speak to 
him, so he went in, nodded and ordering his own drink casually 
turned and invited the old man to have one with him. They 
chatted for a few minutes of local affairs and Lawson was uneasily 
conscious that the Norwegian was scrutinizing him with sly blue 
eyes. His manner was not agreeable. It was sycophantic, yet 
behind the cringing air of an old man who had been worsted in 
his struggle with fate was a shadow of old truculence. 

“Why don’t you come along to my place one time?” said 
Brevald in his wheezy voice. ‘It’s not very grand, but you'll 
be welcome. You know Ethel.” 

come with pleasure.” 

“Sunday afternoon’s the best time.” 

Brevald’s bungalow, shabby and bedraggled, stood among the 
coconut-trees of the plantation, a little away from the main road 
that ran up to Vailima. Immediately around it grew huge 
plantains. With their tattered leaves they had the tragic 
beauty of a lovely woman in rags. Everything was slovenly 
and neglected. Little black pigs, thin and high-backed, rooted 
about, and chickens clucked noisily as they picked at the refuse 
scattered here and there. Three or four natives were lounging 
about the veranda. When Lawson asked for Brevald, the old 
man’s cracked voice called out to him, and he found him in the 
sitting-room smoking an old briar pipe. 

“Sit down and make yerself at home,” he said. ‘‘Ethel’s 
just titivating.” 

She came in. She wore a blouse and skirt and her hair was 
done in the European fashion. Although she had not the wild, 
timid grace of the girl who came down every evening to the-pool, 
she seemed there more usual and consequently more approach- 
able. She shook hands with Lawson. It was the first time he 
had touched her hand. 

‘“‘T hope you'll have a cup of tea with us,” she said. 

He knew she had been at a mission school and he was amused, 
and at the same time touched by the company manners she was 
putting on for his benefit. Tea was already set out on the table 
and in a minute old Brevald’s fourth wife brought in the tea pot. 
She was a handsome native, no longer very young, and she spoke 
but a few words of English. She smiled and smiled. Tea was 
rather a solemn meal, with a great deal of bread and butter and 
a variety of very sweet cakes, and the conversation was formal. 
: When Lawson walked back to the hotel he was strangely 

appy. 

He saw himself rid of the hotel, which already was beginning 
to irk him, settled in a little bungalow of his dwn, trim and white, 
in front of the sea, so that he had before his eyes always the multi- 
colored variety of the lagoon. He loved the beautiful is ud; 
London and England meant nothing to him any more. He was 
content to spend the rest of his days in that forgotten spot, rich 
in the best of the world’s goods, love and happiness. He made 


The Pool 


up his mind that whatever the obstacles, nothing sho = ant 
him from marrying Ethel. thing should preva 
But there were no obstacles. He was always welcome a: hs 
Brevalds’ house. The old man was ingratiating and Mn. 
Brevald smiled without ceasing. He had brief glimpses’ of 
natives who seemed somehow to belong to the establishmer 


‘and once he found a tall youth in a Java-lava, his body tat 


his hair white with lime, sitting with Brevald, and was told he 
was Mrs. Brevald’s brother’s son; but for the most part they 
kept out of his way. 

Ethel was delightful with him. The light in her eyes when she 
saw him filled him with ecstasy. She was charming and naive 
He listened enraptured when she told him of the mission schogl 
at which she was educated, and of the sisters. He went with hep 
to the motion-pictures which were given once a fortnight, and 
danced with her at the dance which followed it. They came 
from all parts of the island for this, since gaieties are few ip 
Upolu; you saw there all the society of the place—the white 
ladies keeping a good deal to themselves, the half-castes very 
elegant in American clothes, the natives, strings of dark girls in 
white Mother Hubbards and young men in unaccustomed ducks 
and white shoes. It was all very smart and gay. “ER 

Ethel was pleased to show her friends the white admirer whe 
did not leave her side. The rumor was soon spread that he 
meant to marry her and her friends looked at her with envy. If 
was a great thing for a half-caste to get a white man to mary 
her. Even the less regular relation was better than nothing, but 
one could never tell what it would lead to. Lawson’s position ag 
manager of the bank made him one of the catches of the island: 
If he had not been so absorbed in Ethel he would have noticed 
that many eyes were fixed on him curiously, and he would have 
seen the glances of the white ladies and ncticed how they put 
their heads together and gossiped. : 

Afterwards, when the men who lived at the hotel were haying 
a whisky before turning in, Nelson burst out with, ; 

‘Say, they say Lawson’s going to marry that girl.” 

‘“‘He’s a fool then,” said Miller. Miller was an American) 
a big man, fat and bald-headed, with a round, clean-shaven fate; 
He wore large gold-rimmed spectacles, which gave him a beniga 
look, and his ducks were always clean and white. He was@e 
heavy drinker, invariably ready to stay up all night with the™ 
“boys,” but he never got drunk; he was jolly and affable, bute 
shrewd. 

‘‘He don’t know what he’s up against,” said Nelson. “Some 
one ought to put him wise.” 

“If you'll take my advice you won’t interfere in what domge 
concern you,” said Miller. ‘When a man’s made up his ming 
to make a fool of himself, there’s nothing like letting him.” 

For a year Lawson was happy. He took a bungalow at tt 
point of the bay around which Apia is built, on the borders@t 
a native village. It nestled charmingly among the coconut-treg® 
and faced the passionate blue of the Pacific. Ethel was lovely 
as she went about the little house, lithe and graceful like somm 
young animal of the woods; and she was gay. They laughet: 
a great deal. They talked nonsense. Sometimes one or twoae 
the men at the hotel would come over and ‘spend the eventigy 
and often on a Sunday they would go for a day to some plante™ 
who had married a native. Now and then one or the othig 
of the half-caste traders who had a store in Apia would give ® 
party and they went toit. The half-castes treated Lawson quit 
differently now. His marriage had made him one of themselvéa™ 
and they all called him Bertie. They put their arms through Gi 
and smacked him on the back. He liked to see Ethel at these 
gatherings. Her eyes shone and she laughed. It did him good: 
to see her radiant happiness. Sometimes Ethel’s relations 
would come to the bungalow, old Brevald of course, and 
mother, but cousins too, vague native women in Mother Hub- 
bards and men and boys in Java-lavas, with their hair dyed red 
and their bodies elaborately tattooed. He would find them sit- 
ting there when he got back from the bank: He laughed in- 
dulgently. 

‘Don’t let them eat us out of hearth and home,” he said. — 

“They’re my own family. I can’t help doing something 
for them when they ask me.” : 

He knew that when a white man marries a native or @ half- 
caste he must expect her relations to look upon him as a & 
mine.. He took Ethel’s face in his hands and kissed her red lips. 
Perhaps he could not expect her to understand that the salary 
which had amply sufficed for a bachelor must be managed with 
some care when it had io support a wife and a house. Then 
Ethel was delivered of a son. > 

It was when Lawscn first held the child in his arms that @ 
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sudden pang shot through his heart. He 
a hot expected it to be so dark. After 
pb it a but a fourth part of native blood, 
car re was no reason why it should not 
in Just like an English baby; but huddled together 
black os Degrade its head covered already with 
seen cbt huge black eyes, it might have been 
sae dark baby screwed up its face. That was his son. 
unhealti® : “ the half-caste children in Apia. They had an 
dame Z ok, sallow and pale, and they were odiously preco- 
€ had seen them in the boat going to school in. New 


Presently overcame her 
timidity, and she became 
playful and friendly. 


Zealand, and a school had to be chosen which took 

children with native blood in them: they were huddled 

together, brazen and yet timid, with traits which set 

them apart strangely from white people. They spoke 

the native language among themselves. And when 

they grew up the men accepted smaller salaries because of 

their native blood; girls might marry a white man, but boys 

had no chance; they must marry a half-caste like themselves or 

a native. Lawson made up his mind passionately that he would 

take his son away from the humiliation of such a life. At what- 
ever cost he must get back to Europe. 

He went to work quietly, urged by an obscure inatinet of 
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secrecy, and wrote to a cousin who: was partner in a shipping 
firm.in Aberdeen, saying that his health (on account of which 
like so many more he had come out to the islands) was so much 
better, there seemed no reason why he should not return to 
Europe. He asked him to use what influence he could to get 
him a job, no matter how poorly paid, on Deeside, where the 
climate was particularly suitable to such as suffered from diseases 
of the lungs. It takes four or six weeks for letters to get from 
Aberdeen to Samoa, and several had to be exchanged. He 
had plenty of time to prepare Ethel. She was as delighted 
as a child. He was amused to see how she boasted to her 
friends that she was going to England. It was a 
step up for her; she would be quite English there; 
and she was excited at the interest the approach- 
ing departure gave her. When at length a cable 
came offering him a post in a bank in Kincar- 
dineshire she was beside herself with joy. 

When, their long journey over, they were set- ee, 
tled in the little Scots town with its granite 
houses, Lawson realized how much it meant to 
him to live once more among his own people. 
He looked back on the three years he had spent 
in Apia as exile, and returned to the life 
that seemed the only normal one, with a 
sigh of relief. 

But it was strange that after the first 
excitement of arrival Ethel seemed to 
take less interest in the new life than he 
had expected. She did not accustom her- 
self to her surroundings. She was 
a little lethargic. As the fine au- 
tumn darkened into winter she 
complained of the cold. She lay 
half the morning in bed and the 
rest of the day on a sofa, reading 
novels sometimes, but more often 
doing nothing. She looked pinched. 

“Never mind, darling,” he said. 
“You'll get used to it very soon. 
And wait till the summer comes, 
It can be almost as hot as in Apia.” 

He felt better and stronger than 
he had for years. 

To distract Ethel, Lawson be- 
stirred himself to make friends 
among the neighbors, and now and 
then went to little parties where the 
ladies sang drawing-room ballads 
and the men beamed in silent good 
nature. Ethel was shy. She 
seemed to sit apart. Sometimes 
Lawson, seized with a sudden 
anxiety, would ask her if she was 
happy. 

“Yes, I’m quite happy,” she an- 
swered. But her eyes were veiled 
by some thought he could not 
guess. 

‘‘Nothing would induce me ever 
to go back there,” he said once. 
“It’s no place for a white man.” 

He grew conscious that sometimes, when 
he was away, Ethel cried. 

One evening late in the spring when the 
birch-trees were bursting into leaf, coming home from a round 
of golf Lawson found her not as usual lying on the sofa, but 
at the window, standing. She had evidently been waiting for 
his return. She addressed him the moment he came into the 
room. To his amazement she spoke in Samoan: 

“T can’t stand it. I can’t live here any more. I hate it. 
I hate it.” 
bess i God’s sake speak in a civilized language,” he said ir- 
ritably. 

She went up to him and clasped her arms around his body 
awkwardly, witha gesture that had in it something barbaric. 

““Let’s go away from here. Let’s go back to Samoa. If you 
make me stay here I shall die. I want to go home.” hk : 4 

Her passion broke suddenly and she burst into tears. His no ApenpiieighWs 
anger vanished and he drew her down on his knees. He ex- half-castes. but he 
plained to her that it was impossible for him to throw up his had no longer the 
job, which after all meant his bread and butter. His place in prestige of the white 
Apia was long since filled. He had nothing to go back to there. - man. 
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He tried to put it to her reason- 
ably, the inconveniences of life 
tnere, the humiliation to which 
they must be exposed, and the 
bitterness it must cause their 


son. 
“Scotland’s wonderful for education and that sort 
of thing. Schools are good and cheap, and he can go 
” od University at Aberdeen. I’ll make a real Scot 
of him.” 
had called him Andrew. Lawson wanted him to become 
"P t. He would marry a white woman. 
“gut hot ashamed of being half native,” Ethel said sullenly. 
Wi ame not, darling. . There’s nothing to be ashamed of.” 
With her soft cheek against his he felt incredibly weak. 
ou don’t know how much I love you,” he said. “TI’d give 


mom £ the world to be able to tell you what I’ve got in 


He sought her lips: 


The summer came. The highland valley was green and fra- 
grant and the hills were gay with the heather. One sunny day 
followed another in that sheltered spot, and the shade of the 
birch trees was grateful after the glare of the highroad. Ethel 
spoke no more of Samoa and Lawson grew less nervous. He 
thought that she was resigned to her surroundings, and he felt 

that his love for her was so passionate that it could leave 

no room in her heart for any longing. 
Then one day, when he came home, he was astonished to 
find her not in the house. 

‘““Where’s Mrs. Lawson?” he asked the maid. 

“She went into Aberdeen, sir, with the baby,” the 
maid answered, a little surprised at the question. 
‘She said she would not be back till the last train.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

He was vexed that Ethel had said nothing to him 
about the excursion, but he was not disturbed, since of 
late she had been in now and again to Aberdeen, and 
he was glad that she should look at the shops and 
perhaps visit a motion-picture theater. He went to 
meet the last train, but when she did not come he 
grew suddenly frightened. He went up to the bed- 
room and saw at once that her toilet things were no 
longer in their place. He opened the wardrobe and 
the drawers. They were half empty. She had bolted. 

He was seized with a passion of anger. It was too 
late that night to telephone to Aberdeen and make 
inquiries, but he knew already all that his inquiries 
might have taught him. With-fiendish cunning she 

had chosen a time when they were mak- 
’ ing up their periodical accounts at the bank 
and there was no chance that he could 
follow her. He was imprisoned by his 
work. He took upa paper 

and saw that there was a 

boat sailing for Australia 

next morning. She must 

be now well on the way 

toLondon. He could not 

prevent the sobs that were 

wrung painfully from him. 

“T’ve done everything 
in the world for her,” he 
cried, “‘and she had the 
heart to treat me like this. 
How cruel, how mon- 
strously cruel!” 

After two days of mis- 
ery he received a letter 
from her. It was written 
in her schoolgirl hand. 
She had always written 
with difficulty: 

Dear Bertie: 

I couldn’t stand it any 

more, I’m going back home. 
Ethel. 


Rey 


She did not say a single word of regret. She did not even ask 
him to come too. Lawson was prostrated. He found out where 
the ship made its first stop and, though he knew very well she 
would not come, sent a cable beseeching her to return. He waited 
with pitiful anxiety. He wanted her to send him just one word 
of love: she did not even answer. He passed through one violent 
phase after another. Lawson was prostrated. At one moment 
he told himself that he was well rid of her, and at the next he 
would force her to return by withholding money. He was lonely 
and wretched. He wanted his boy and he wanted her. He knew 
that whatever he pretended to himself there was only one thing 
to do and that was to follow her. He could never live without 
her now. All his plans for the future were like a house of cards 
and he scattered them with angry impatience. He did not care 
whether he threw away his chances for the future, for nothing in 
the world mattered but that he should get Ethel back again. As 
soon as he could he went into Aberdeen and told the manager of 
his bank that he meant to leave at once. The manager remon- 
strated. The short notice was inconvenient. Lawson would not 
listen to reason. He was determined to be free before the next 
boat sailed; and it was not until he was on board of her, having 
sold everything he possessed, that in some measure he regained 
his calm. Till then, to those who had come in contact with him, 
he seemed hardly sane. His last action in England was to cable 
to Ethel at Apia that he was joining her. 
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_He sent -another cable from Sydney, and when at last with 
the dawn his boat crossed the bar at Apia and he’saw once more 
the white houses straggling along the bay he felt an immense 
relief. : The doctor came on board and the agent. - They. were 
both old acquaintances and he felt kindly towards their familiar 
faces. He had a drink or two with them for old times’ sake, and 
also because he was desperately nervous. He was not sure if 
Ethel would be glad to see him. When he got into the launch 
and approached the wharf he scanned anxiously the little crowd 
that waited. She was not there and his heart sank, but then he 
saw Brevald, in his old blue clothes, and his heart warmed 
towards him. 

“‘Where’s Ethel?” he said, as he jumped on shore. 

“‘She’s down at the bungalow. She’s living with us.” 

Lawson was dismayed, but he put on a jovial air. 

“Well, have you room for me? I dare say it’ll take a week or 
two to fix ourselves up.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess we can make room for you.” . . 

After passing through the custom-house they went to the hotel 
and there Lawson was greeted by several of his old friends. 
There were a good many rounds of drinks before it seemed pos- 
sible to get away, and when they did go out at last to Brevald’s 
house they were both rather gay. He clasped Ethel in his arms. 
He had ‘forgotten all his bitter thoughts in the joy of beholding 

Lawson sat with his little dark-skinned boy on his knees; they 
had taken his English clothes-off him and he was stark, with 
Ethel by his side in a Mother Hubbard.: He felt like a returning 
prodigal. In the afternoon he went down to the sea-front again to 
see the boys. When he got back he was more than gay—he was 
drunk. Ethel and her mother knew that white men got drunk 
now and then. It was what you expected of them, and they 
laughed good-naturedly as they helped him to bed. 

But in a day or two he set about looking for a job. He knew 
that hé could not hope for such“4 position as that which he had 
thrown away to +o to England, but with his training he could not 
fail to be useful to one of the trading firms, and perhaps in the end 
he would not lose by the change. 

“ After all, you can’t make money ina bank,” hesaid. ‘‘Trade’s 
the thing.” 

He had hopes that he would soon make himself so indispen- 
sable that he would get some one to take him into partnership, 
and there was no reason*why in a few years he should not be a 
rich man. 

“‘ As soon as I’m fixed up we'll find ourselves a shack,” he told 
Ethel. “We can’t go on living here.” 

Brevald’s bungalow was so small that they were all piled on 
one another, and there was no chance of ever being alone. There 
was neither peace nor privacy. 

“Well, there’s no hurry. We shall be all right here till we 
find just what we want.” 

It took him a week to get settled and then he entered the firm 
of a man called Bain. But when he talked to Ethel about moving 
she said she wanted to stay where she was till her baby was born, 
ed she was expecting another child. Lawson tried to argue with 

er. 

“If you don’t like it,” she said, “go and live at the hotel.” 

He grew suddenly pale. 

“Ethel, how can you suggest that!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“What's the good of having a house of our own when we can 
live here.” 

He yielded. 

When Lawson, after his work, went back to the bungalow, he 
found it crowded with natives. They lay about smoking, sleep- 
ing, drinking kava, and they talked incessantly. The place was 
grubby and untidy. His child crawled about, playing with native 
children, ar“ it heard nothing spoken but Samoan. He fell into 
the habit of dropping into the hotel on his way home to have a few 
cocktails, for he could only face the evening and the crowd of 
friendly natives when he was fortified with liquor. And all the 
time, though he loved her more passionately than ever, he felt 
that Ethel was slipping away from him. When the baby was 
born he suggested that they should get into a house of their own, 
but Ethel refused. - Her stay in Scotland seemed to have thrown 
her back on her own people, with a passionate,zest, and she turned 
to her native ways with abandon. Lawson began to drink more. 
y oa Saturday night he went to the English Club and got blind 

nk. 

He had the peculiarity that as he grew drunk he grew quarrel- 
some and once he had a violent dispute with Bain his employer. 
Bain dismissed him, and he had to look for another job. He was 


idle for two or three weeks and during these, sooner than siti 
the bungalow, he lounged about in the hotel or at the English 
Club, and drank. 
It was more out of pity than anything else that Miller, #m 
American, took Lawson into his office. But Miller was a business 
man, and though Lawson’s financial skill made him valuable, fim 
circumstances were such that he could hardly refuse a smallest z 
salary than he had had before and Miller did not hesitate to off 
it to him. Ethel and Brevald blamed him for taking it, simmm 
Pedersen, the half-caste, offered him more. But he resentam 
bitterly the thought of being: under the orders of a half-cagte 
When Ethel nagged him he burst out furiously: ’ 
“T’ll see myself dead before I work for a nigger.” 
““You may have to,” she said. 
And in six months he found himself forced to this final humiliaas 
tion. The passion for liquor had been gaining on him, ‘he wage 
often heavy with drink, and he did his work badly.<" Miller 
warned him once or twice and Lawson was not the man toa Be 
remonstrance easily. One day in the midst of an altercation hea 
put on his hat and walked out. But by now his reputation was aaa 
well known and he could find no one to engage him. For 4-while 
he idled, and then he had an-attack of delirium tremens. When 
he recovered, shameful and weak, he could no longer resist them 
constant pressure and he went to Pedersen and asked hit fora 
job. Pedersen was glad to have a white man in his store angen 
Lawson’s skill at figures made him useful. i° <a 
From that time his degeneration was rapid. - The ‘white 
people gave him the cold shoulder. They were only pfeventem 
from cutting him completely by a disdainful pity and by @ cam 
tain dread of his angry violence when he was drunk: . 4: 3m 
He lived entirely among the natives and half-castes, but he ia 
no longer the prestige of the white man. They felt his oathimaaam 
for them and they resented his attitude of superiority. _He Waa 
one of themselves now and they did not see why he should puta 
airs. Brevald, who had been ingratiating and obsequious, Rau 
treated him with contempt. - Ethel had made a bad barge 
There were disgraceful scenes and once or twice the two iam 
came to blows. Whenever there was a quarrel Ethel took the iam 
of her family. They found he was better drunk than sober, 4a 
when he was drunk he would lie on the bed or on the floor; slegiam 
ing heavily. . 
Then he became aware that something was being hidden frgam™ 
him. When he got back to the bungalow for the wretched, halia™ 
native supper which was his evening meal, often Ethel was nota 
If he asked where she was Brevald told him she had gone to spel 
the evening with one or other of her friends. Once he follow 
her to the house Brevald had mentioned and found she was 
there. On her return he asked her where she had been anda 
told him her father had made a mistake; she had been to soma 
so’s. But he knew that she was lying. She was in her iam 
clothes; her eyes were shining, and she looked lovely. aa 
“Don’t try any monkey tricks on me, my girl,” he said, “of waa 
break every bone in your body.” : 
“Vou drunken beast,”’ she said, scornfully. 
He fancied that Mrs. Brevald and the old grandmother lookay 
at him maliciously and he ascribed Brevald’s good humor Way 
him, so unusual those days, to his satisfaction at having sometiiay 
up his sleeve against his son-in-law. And then, his suspic 
aroused, he imagined that the white men looked at him cuniona™ 
When he came into the lounge of the hotel the sudden Siem 
which fell upon the company convinced-him that he had beeiaa™ 
subject of the conversation. Something was going on and’ eva 
one knew it but himself. He was seized with furious jealouitg 
He believed that Ethel was carrying on with one of the wiittemaa™ 
and he looked at one after the other with scrutinizing eyes. 
there was nothing to give him even a hint. He was hela 
Because he could find no one on whom definitely to fix Tia 
picions, he went about like a raving maniac, looking for someaa™ 
on whom to vent his wrath. Chance caused him in the enta™ 
hit upon the man who of all others Jeast deserved to suffer from 
his violence. One afternoon, when he was sitting in the hotela™ 
himself, moodily, Chaplin came in and sat down beside Him 
Perhaps Chaplin was the only man on the island who hada 
sympathy for him. They ordered drinks and chatted 2 am™ 
minutes about the races that were shortly tobe run. 
“How is your missus?” asked Chaplin, desiring to be friendly 
“What’s that got to do with you?” said Lawson, knit 
his dark brows. 
“T was only asking a civil question.” 
“Well, keep your civil questions to yourself.” 
Chaplin was not a patient man, his long residence m the 
tropics, the whisky bottle, and his domestic (Continued on page 139) 


films to the stage with a new play by Zoé Akins. 
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RANCINE LARRIMORE, who rose from the theatri- 
cal ranks to the heights of stardom in ‘‘ Nice People.” 


PROTOCESPS BY FRED CHERET 
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who is dancing in the new “ Ziegfeld Follies.” 


GERMAINE MITTY, of the Folies Bergive 
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ATHLEEN MARTIN, a fair bud that was 
transplanted from Australia to bloom in “ Sally.” 
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His name was not down on the passenger list, but if this u 


ger should happen to be found de 


some morning. there were certain things that Captain Torrence must do. 


The Magic Jewels 


By Will Payne 


_ Illustrations by O. F. Howard 


WAS in Paris last October, merely loafing in a world still 
bleeding from war and striving to get itself reorganized 
and fed and clothed. Merely loafing along the Rue de la 
= Paix, looking idly at the glittering things in the jewelers’ 
Mindows, I recalled a statement which I had once heard Ben 
t, the detective, make. 

Me said that in all ages supernatural traditions had attached 
M precious stones. Many otherwise sensible people would not 
wear an opal for fear of its bringing ill fortune. Time out of 
Mind magical powers had been attributed to certain rare gems— 
the owner of a given diamond would be mysteriously impelled to 
fommit a crime, whoever possessed a certain black pearl would 
Meet a violent death, and so on. With a perfectly straight face 
Bodet had declared that he himself believed in the magic of 
pyewels. Of course, I had laughed. 

‘i og I loitered before a sparkling window that conversation 

fitted into my mind. The afternoon before I had caught a 
glimpse of Bodet not far from the spot where I stood. He was 
entering a hotel. I followed him into the hotel, but he had dis- 
adap and as I had no idea what he was up to in Paris, I 
ordore to make inquiries. However, I was hoping to see him 
again. As he was in my mind, I recalled his superstition about 

magic of gems—smiling over it. ° 


A Ben Bodet Detective Story That 
Thrills You and Grips at 
Your Heart 


Then I heard one of the pleasantest voices in the world ex- 
claiming at my elbow, “Oh, hello!” 

It was Marcia Ryder, with her little son beside her. As 
Marcia Gaylor I had known her all through childhood and the 
beginning of womanhood. They lived in Evanston, a northern 
suburb of Chicago. After finishing at Northwestern University. 
she proposed to go in for interior decorating, having a decided 
talent in that line. But she met Phillip Ryder and went in for 
matrimony instead. I never saw much of Ryder, yet felt that I 
knew him. His artistic talent exceeded Marcia’s; and he was 
the sort whom some hard and thick-headed people call a dreamer, 
with a derogatory implication. When the United States declared 
war he was at once in an officers’ training-camp. In the first big 
American push he suffered the loss of his right arm and some 
other.injury whose baffling obscurity was very interesting to the 
specialists—if only Phillip and Marcia could have taken that: 
beautifully detached professional view of it! He was able to 
work only a little and incidentally. The recovery was brutally 
slow and vacillating. He was practically incapacitated as to his 
former occupation. 

He had been a designer of jewelry for the big importing and 
manufacturing house of Barlow & Atkins. His salary, when he 
went into the officers’ training-camp, was seventy-five mompclone a 
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year. Since that date the little household had been in a more or 
less precarious state. The baby came along—named Robert, 
after Marcia’s father. It enriched the household’s stock of 
affection, but it didn’t help the exchequer. Marcia herself had a 
nice eye for form and color and had studied interior decorating a 
bit. She did some designing at home for Barlow &: Atkins, 
Phillip helping her what he could. The little ship wasn’t foun- 
dering, but neither was it making port in any definite fashion. 

Then Mr. Arnold intervened, and Marcia was now in Paris for 
the high and happy purpose of making the family fortune. She 
told me all about it that afternoon, bubbling and sparkling. We 
strolled over to the Tuileries gardens and sat on a bench there 
in the mellow October sunlight, which is, maybe, just a little more 
genial in Paris than anywhere else. 

I had never met Mr. Arnold then, or heard of him. She told 
me all about him; but as she was mistaken, I prefer to tell it 
myself. 

He also was employed by Barlow & Atkins, for he was an ex- 
pert on diamonds—-seemed to have a sort of sixth sense about 
them. But he did some business on his own.account in a little 
cubby of an office, with just room for a desk and two chairs, on 
the twelfth floor of the Goldthwait Building. There was no sign 
on the door and the clients who came to this modest establish- 
ment were mostly women. In the usual course of affairs they 
left some gems with- Mr. Arnold and took away his check. Some- 
times they exclaimed over the smallness of the sum which he 
proposed to advance on the jewels or at the interest rate of two 
and one-half per cent. a month. He listened to the exclamations 
with unfaltering good nature, but stuck blandly to his terms. 
Now and then a client returned, with cash or a check, to redeem 
pledged jewels. That was poor luck for Arnold. He preferred 
to sell the gems. Yet he accepted it with perfect good humor. 

He was fifty-two years old, very well dressed in a conservative 
fashion, the trig garments showing to advantage on his excellent 
figure. But he was by no means a handsome man. His tawny 
eyebrows and mustache 
were unusually thick, as 
though they were trying 
to muffle up his face; and 
his short, solid chin had a 
deep longitudinal dent in 


Uncle George 
sat at a table in the 
smoking-room; he 
was winning handsome- 
ly that morning. 


it, as though it might be trying to fold up and get behi 
ambush of his mustache. He had large, tia vite aa 
an amiable, unemotional manner. : 

His connection with Barlow & Atkins was remunerative. He 
had made trips to Europe, buying stones for the firm. When the 
Great War broke out he stopped that. He might have got a 
passport as a person traveling on business, but he didn’t care for 
sea voyages when there were submarines in the sea. His quiet 
pawnbroking business was remunerative also. 

One problem had long intrigued him—had, in fact, become a 
sort of obsession. The duty on diamonds was sixty-five per cent. 
The profit on judicious purchases abroad that paid no robber- 
tariff duty could not be less than seventy-five per cent. And it 
was so safe and easy—almost! As a professional buyer of dig- 
monds he was always subject to a rather strict scrutiny. 

There had been three occasions when, on returning from Eu- 
rope, he had gone through the customs inspection at New York 
with his usual air of impregnable good nature—the very pattern 
of a solid, prosperous-looking business man. But when he finally 
passed the barrier and found himself and baggage safely de- 
posited in a cab, he experienced a ble sed sense of relief. 

That intrigued him fairly to the point of an obsession. There 
was the beautiful profit of seventy-five per cent.—almost safe! 
But on the other hand there was a risk. That seemed a sort of 
flaw in Nature, like laying gold in one’s palm that one couldn’t 
quite shut one’s fingers on. 

He had a shop acquaintance with Phillip Ryder before Ryder’s 
marriage. It was in the shop that he first met the tall, blue-eyed 
young woman whom—he presently learned—Ryder was to 
marry. He considered her a very nice girl, with something espe- 
cial about her—strong for a woman, as any one could see from 
the ease of her movements; and gentle, with her low, soft voice; 
and friendly; she met one smiling. And Arnold duly appreciated 
young Ryder’s talent, having a sure eye for designs. Naturally 
he knew all about the young couple’s misfortune and the precari- 
ous state of the household. 

Gradually a project formed itself in Arnold’s mind. Like a 
conservative man he pondered it carefully, sitting, so to speak, 
behind the bushy ambush of his mustache and eyebrows, his 
chin apparently trying to double up and get under cover, his 
large, smooth white hands folded across his stomach—in the 
ideal and perfect selfishness of a buzzard sitting on a dead limb. 

He believed there was money to be made in the 

manufacture of imitation jewelry, an art in which 

Europe had gone ahead of us. War had sent the 

price of genuine jewelry sky-high. For various cogent 

reasons Arnold considered the time especially oppor- 

tune for the making of imitation jewelry in the United 

States. He had capital and trade acquaintance and 
trade experience. 

But if he were going into it at all, he 
wanted to start off with a bang—cork- 
ing, exclusive designs, high-grade; noth- 
ing with the least shoddy or common- 
place look. And it was as honest a 
trade as any other, for the imitation 
wouldn’t pretend to be genuine. He 
knew the right design when he saw it. 
Phillip Ryder was the man. Ryder 
could take his time about getting up the 
initial set of designs, working at home. 
His wife, who had already become 
clever in that way, could help him. 
For furnishing the designs Ryder should 
have a modest salary and ten per cent. 
of the stock in the company. Mfrs. 
Ryder would make a flying trip to Europe with Arnold, 
look over the best stuff in Amsterdam and Paris for 
herself, get the hang of it, fetch home some samples. 
it then struck her as favorably as it struck him, they 
would make the venture. 
Ryder’s judgment. 

So far it was a perfectly legitimate business project. 
Arnold really believed in the imitation jewelry. But his 
obsession remained with him. On account of his occupation his 


person and baggage were always liable to especially strict scrutiny; 


and there was that especial something about this young woman. 
She was so nice, in that strong gentleness, and so friendly— 
smiling “How d’ do” to everybody, with the door wide open. 
Pondering it, his large white hands folded, Arnold commented. 
‘She would walk right through with Kohinoor in her hand-bag! 
That was~how Marcia came to be in Paris. She told me 


He had a lot of faith in Mrs.. 
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Bodet needed no explaining to Marcia; he was the friend who had helped her through the custom-house. 
‘She met him with instant frankness. 


Out it—or all that she knew about it, which, in fact, was a “He’s getting better all the time,” she assured me. “It’s 
quite different thing. I read her eagerness in the little breath- _ been so terribly slow that it’s hard to see. But I can see it. If 

S Suspenses in her speech—pauses in a lilting tune. This was only he wouldn’t worry! There’s no need.” 
Boing to set them squarely on their feet, releasing Phil from the Then she came back to this wonderful project of the imitation 
— jewelry. She and Mr. Arnold had spent three pell-mell Laas mm: 
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Amsterdam and now they had been three 
days in Paris. Had I seen the Prince Ossoli 
collection? Oh, I should see it! It was 
wonderful! She’d been over there almost 
day and night—stealing designs right and 
left. 

“Of course, I’m. happy about she 
said. ‘I know Phil’s going to get perfectly 
well.” There seemed an unconquerable 
assurance in her eyes as she affirmed it. 
“T know he is!” 

Whereupon I silently addressed a com- 
ment to the atmosphere, to this effect: “Be 
a little decent now! You know this young 
person is sure to make a success of it 
unless you stack the cards on her out- 
rageously. Give her a show! Let 
that man get well!” 

This was Thursday, and she would 
have but one more day in Paris, as 
she and Arnold sailed for New York 
from Cherbourg on the Colossus Satur- 
day. I was going out of town Friday, 
so we shouldn’t meet again. 

Afterwards it was a source of 
humiliation to me that as we parted 
that Thursday afternoon nothing even 
remotely suggested to me that she 
stood in great danger. I did not see 
her again in Paris, nor did I catch an- 
other glimpse of Ben Bodet. 

On the boat train Saturday, she and 
Arnold were assigned to compartments 
in different cars. In traveling he was nicely scrupulous about 
not insisting upon a juxtaposition with her that might, possibly, 
have been a bit embarrassing to a married woman whose business 
companion was not her husband. Besides, to tell the truth, he 
preferred to be alone. The train reached Cherbourg at five 
o’clock, and there some three hundred passengers, more or less 
tired, cramped and irritable from a seven-hour journey, found 
that their trunks, instead of having been rationally put aboard 
the lighter, had been most irrationally stacked up in the custom- 
house. So they were faced with the exasperating necessity of 
picking a trunk out of the pile, finding a porter and catching a 
customs’ inspector who mumbled two or three perfunctory ques- 
tions, made a chalk mark on the trunk and waved his hand. 
Three hundred tired passengers, or such of the three hundred 
as had trunks, were all trying to do this at once, and all ina 
mess, their tempers not at all improved by the knowledge that 
this bother was a silly continuance of war-time regimen which 
no longer had any purpose except to give some inspectors a job 
and provide some porters with tips. 

Arnold had no trunk, and calmly turned his back on the mess 
in order to stretch his legs in the fresh air and enjoy a before- 
dinner cigar. Ben Bodet, a passenger on that boat train, had no 
trunk either; but his companion—a man with a pointed beard, 
French-looking—had one, so Bodet lingered near the custom- 
house door. There he presently became aware of a tall, blue- 
eyed young woman who was holding a round-faced, brown-eyed 
little boy by the hand as she stood at the edge of the press, trying 
to arrest one of the passing porters. Twice, as Bodet regarded 
her, she addressed a flitting porter in vain. Her French was bad, 
but her voice wasn’t. Bodet stepped forward and offered his 
services. She saw a man in the forties, with a completely undis- 
tinguished face—except for the oddly-mottled gray-blue eyes 
that had a sort of hawklike roundness and a certain thrust in 
their glance. She laughed frankly over her own helplessness 
and let him take the registration slip for her trunk. 

And this, one may say, was just a casual act of courtesy. Or 
one may say that then the lightning first struck. 

Although they were on the same ship, three days passed and 
they were in mid-Atlantic before Bodet saw her again. He was 
occupied. His French-looking companion with the pointed 
beard was, in fact, a prisoner whom he was studying all the while. 

Marcia had an occupation also. Arriving in Paris, she had 
seen a notice of the sale at auction of Prince Ossoli’s remarkable 
collection of jewelry—mainly an accumuldtion of the richest 
centuries of Italian art. The collection was to be on display the 
remainder of the week. It took away her breath, but along 
with the zsthetic debauch, she had a capable eye for business. 
Sketching or photographing was not permitted, for the pro- 
prietors naturally wished to avoid, as much as possible, any 


copying of these rare designs. 
Marcia began systematically 
drilling as many of the designs 
into her memory as memory 
would hold, then returning to 
the hotel to make rough sketches 
while her recollection was fresh 
—then back again, as much as 
her care of Bobby would permit, for another memoryful. So sh 
came aboard the Colossus with a portfolio of hasty note-sketches 
also with a drafting board-and a set of water-colors. She wantec 
to copy her first sketches in careful detail and in colors as soot 
as possible, while the originals were still clear in her memory. 

An hour and a half every forenoon and an hour and a hal 
every afternoon she shut herself in her room copying the sketches 
and again she had to be grateful to the unflagging good nature o. 
George Arnold; for he promptly fell in with this scheme anc 
offered to look after Bobby for her while she was engaged it 
her room. 

Arnold had a great fondness for bridge—if he could play witt 
people from whom, on the whole, he won. — There was a game It 
the smoking-room this voyage that was quite to his taste. As te 
Bobby he felt the finest optimism. Bobby was a bright young: 
ster, quite capable of looking after himself. Besides, people were 
always noticing a small child and keeping watch of it. No harm 
could come to Bobby. So while Arnold, in fact, serenely played 
bridge in the smoking-room, Bobby roamed the ship at will- 
to the indignation of some of the ship’s officers who, time and 
again, found him where no three-year-old unattended passengét 
ought to be. : 

Marcia’s room was on B deck. The Stuart suite opened op 
the same corridor, and that suite was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar P. Appleby, who were taking home two small, curly, pug: 
nosed red dogs. : 

Late in the afternoon of the second day out from Cherbourg 
Marcia and Bobby were passing down the corridor to their room. 
The parlor door of the Stuart suite was open for ventilation. 
One of the dogs was visible within. Bobby bolted in. His 
mother stood in the doorway a moment, trying to persuade him 
to come out; then went in to get him; but it required some arg 
ing to detach him from the dog. 
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idea that she was 
criticizing Uncle 
George, who sometimes 
‘said “Uh-huh.” 
She dropped the pin 
_ into a drawer of the 
small bureau, meaning 
to find out whether 
Arnold had given it to 
Bobby or Bobby had 
picked it up in Ar- 
nold’s room. But the 
incident made only the 
slightest impression on 
her mind, and before 
she and Bobby went 
down to dinner she 
had quite forgotten it. 

She was a very hap- 
py woman that eve- 
ning. For days she had 
been contemplating 
her happiness with 
gratitude that 
brimmed over in her 
heart. She was sure 
Arnold was right about 
the trade possibilities 
in the imitation jew- 
elry line. There would 
be no more worrying 
for Phil. 

Yet there was one 
disagreeable little 
thing. In Amsterdam 
and Paris she and Ar- 
nold had purchased 
some samples of the 
best imitation jewelry. 
And in Paris, while 
she was engaged at 
the Ossoli collection, 
Uncle George had by 
no means been idle. 
He had got track of 
a concern that was 
making imitation dia- 
monds by a new proc- 
es. He considered the 
work decidedly the 
best in that line he had 
ever seen, and bought 
nine unset samples of 
it. Marcia was not an 
expert in precious 
stones, yet she had 
examined many; and 
she was surprised at 


A tall, blue-eyed young woman, holding a round-faced little boy by the hand, as she stood at the excellence of these 
the edge of the press, tried twice to arrest one of the passing porters. imitations. 


“I did pat both doggies,” he protested, as though that prece- 
_ Marcia got him away to their room where she was to put him 
as fresh linen suit for dinner. In taking off his little double- 
reasted blue reefer she felt something in the pocket. This was 
first really man-like pocket and all sorts of finds went into it. 
object which she now felt and drew forth was a long bar-pin 
: t looked like diamonds set in platinum. The clasp was 
token. She had a collection of imitation jewelry, picked up in 
i. terdam and Paris as samples of the foreign work. Arnold 
: - like collection. Noticing the broken clasp, she thought it 
ely that “‘Uncle George” had given it to the boy. 
a did you get it, Bobby?” she asked. 
ut Bobby Ss mind was occupied with the dogs, and he an- 
Be obviously at random, “I founded it.” 
“oe ncle George give it to you?” she inquired. 
aoe said Bobby. ‘Will the little red dog that Daddy 
<r € have a collar on?” For she had put forth the suggestion 
“pee to lure him out of the Stuart suite. 
: ae she replied. ‘You must say ‘Yes,’ honey; not 
» she added confidentially—not wishing him to get an 


Arnold explained 
that he had paid only ten hundred and eighty-four francs and 
fifty centimes for the nine. He had jotted the exact amount 
down in his pocket memorandum-book. At the current rate of 
exchange tha came, say, to seventy dollars. Besides the imita- 
tion jewelry, Marcia had bought a few articles in Paris to take 
home. What female human being ever got away from Paris 
without doing that? Excepting Arnold’s nine unset samples, their 
joint purchases came to a hundred and sixty dollars. Each of 
them was entitled to bring into the States one hundred dollars’ 
worth of foreign goods, duty free. Their joint exemption wouldn’t 
quite cover these unset samples. 

Arnold gravely described to her how great a nuisance unset 
stones were, whether genuine or imitation. If one declared 
anything that looked like an unset diamond, the customs 
inspectors on the dock at New York would take possession 
of it and send it down to the Custom House on Bowling 
Green for the experts there to examine and pass upon. And 
those experts, in their leisurely, bureaucratic, governmental 
way, took their own time about examining the article. One 
was sure to be held up at least a week. On his last return 
from Europe he had been obliged to lie in New York nine 
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days. It was just a bit of silly, vexatious governmental red 


The sensible thing was not to declare those unset samples 
at all. Then they could get through the customs inspection in 
twenty minutes and catch the first train for Chicago. If it should 
be all figured out the duty on those unset samples, after the two- 
hundred-dollar exemption to which they were entitled, wouldn’t 
amount to enough to pay cab fare to Bowling Green and back— 
let alone a week’s hotel bill in New York. Just a silly bit of 
red tape. 

Naturally, Marcia didn’t wish to be held up in New York a 
week. The mere idea of that was staggering. It never occurred 
to her in the remotest way to doubt Arnold’s statement about 
the value of those unset imitations, or about the.customs regu- 
lations. As he had nothing but a bag, he gave her the stones, 
in a small, dingy pasteboard box, to tuck into her trunk. That was 
the disagreeable thing, a really trivial thing, of course, for, as he 
said, the duty would be only small change and the regulations 
which he described were mere silly red tape. Yet it was disagree- 
able. Secretly she would rather he tucked them in‘his bag; but 
she would have been ashamed of herself if she had suggested that. 
In a joint venture she proposed, as a matter of course, to do her 
share. 

So Uncle George was a happy man. His own baggage might 
be quite strictly searched. But there was nothing in the record 
to connect him with Mrs. Phillip Ryder. While he was passing 
the inspectors under the letter A she would be down at the other 
end of the big dock under the letter R..- And with that special 
quality of hers in mind, he said to himself, ‘‘She’d walk through 
with Kimberly in her hand-bag.’”’ For the unset stones in her 
trunk he had, in fact, paid one hundred and thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The profit on them would start off the imitation jewelry 
business all on velvet. There was something truly beautiful 
about that! 

Up to that time Ben Bodet had not again set eves on the 
pleasant young woman with the little boy whom he had helped 
through the custom-house at Cherbourg; and being much occu- 
pied with his own affairs he had practically forgotten her.. On 
the afternoon of this third day he was up in the captain’s cabin, 
engaged in a confidential conversation. His name was not down 
on the passenger list, but he was known to Captain. Torrence, 
and there were certain contingencies in respect of that French- 
looking prisoner which might have to be guarded against. In 
fine, if this undistinguished passenger, in a baggy gray suit, 
should happen to be found dead some morning there were cer- 
tain things which Captain Torrence must do. 

The lean captain of the Colossus had sailed the North Atlantic, 
man and boy, for forty years, with one recent three-year interval 
when he had commafided three successive vessels of war in the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean—one sunk by a torpedo, one 
beached afire and the third surviving, after a fashion. He lis- 
tened to Bodet with sober attention, nodding his gray head now 
and then as he caught the point. He had met this baggy pas- 
senger casually only once before, but he had heard a good deal 
about him. He judged him to be a man who knew his own busi- 
ness, and if he did know his business, let him be about it, whither- 
soever it led him. 

After the strictly professional matter, the talk became more 
discursive, and Captain Torrence brought up a grievance of his 
own—irascibly, for plenty of men who are not only cool but 
the pink of courtesy under big-gun fire have uncertain tempers 
over cold coffee. In explaining this grievance Captain Torrence 
declared irritably: 

‘Two things are infernal nuisances on shipboard. I wouldn’t 
allow ’em if I had my way. One’s a woman who won’t take 
care of her jewelry and the other’s a dog. This woman’s got 
two nasty little bench-legged, snub-nosed, red-haired beasts. 
Any dog’s a nuisance on the water. A dog’s got no ship sense.” 

In making that declaration he glanced over at the lounge on 
which a magnificent yellow tom-cat, with a ruffle of fur around 
his neck like the beginning of a lion’s mane, lay curled up asleep. 
Jerkily recrossing his lean legs the weather-beaten captain went 
on with his narrative, to the following effect: 

On the afternoon before this, Mrs. Edgar P. Appleby, occupy- 
ing the Stuart suite with two obnoxious dogs and an inconse- 
quential husband, had meant to put on a certain diamond bar- 
pin, but had found that the clasp was broken. Being in a hurry, 
she had laid the pin down on a corner of her dressing-table. 
When she returned to the suite to dress for dinner the pin was 
gone. She at once rang for the stewardess. This stewardess 
was a perfectly trustworthy person, long known to Captain Tor- 


rence. She recalled having seen the young woman who occupied — 


B-06 step into the Stuart suite late that afternoon, half an hoy 
or so before Mrs. Appleby reported the loss of the pin. The 
stewardess was absolutely sure about that. Stepping out of . 
room further aft, on the opposite side of the corridor, she had 
certainly seen the young woman going into the suite. She had 
thought nothing of it at the moment, supposing the young woman 
had been invited in; but in the minute or so during which she re. 
mained in the corridor the young woman had not come out. 

This was immediately reported to Captain Torrence. Being a 
man of prompt decisions and having full confidence in the 
stewardess, he called the staff-captain. Fortunately the young 
woman who occupied B-96 and her small son were at dinner then: 
their room was open. The staff-captain set a watch on the 
young woman in the dining-room and, with an inspector, ex. 
amined her room, beginning with the trunk under the bed. For. 
tunately again, it was unlocked. In the tray, easily found, ther 
was a collection of brooches, bracelets, pins, earrings; but not 
a bar-pin with a broken clasp. Continuing the search they dis 
covered, tucked away in the bottom of the trunk, a small paste 
board box containing nine fine, unset diamonds. Finally, in ; 
corner of a bureau-drawer, under a boy’s fluffy neck-scarf pas! 
which it had fallen, they found a diamond bar-pin with a broker 
clasp. Their scout then reported that the young woman anc 
her son were returning from the dining-room. Taking carefu 
note of*the bar-pin, so as to be able to describe it, the staff 
captain replazed it and he and the inspector retired, leaving n 
trace of their visitation. 

In fact, they had found so much that the staff-captair 
wished to take no further steps without consulting his superior 
for it looked as though they had a grand prize in hand, whict 
might require grand strategy. In Captain Torrence’s cabin 
where Mrs. Appleby was awaiting a report from the searchers, ; 
little council of war was held. 

From the staff-captain’s description, she was sure the pin ir 
B-96 was hers, so that crime could be at once fastened upon the 
young woman. But what then? One couldn’t put in irons or 
shipboard the mother of a three-year-old child. Presumably the 
woman was a professional thief or a professional smuggler, 0: 
both. Captain Torrence and his employers, the steamship com 
pany, had an intense aversion to professional thieves on shipboard 
They made no end of trouble and scandal. To punish on 
properly was a duty. ee 

Mrs. Appleby’s pin was located. Undoubtedly the youn 
woman would carry it ashore with her, and it could be re 
covered then. If she were let alone, no doubt the youn 
woman would attempt to smuggle those other gems ashore- 
and be properly caught at it. -If those gems were stolen prop 
erty, as seemed most likely, and she were alarmed now, sh 
would probably throw them overboard and so escape the ven 
geance that was due her. In fine, Captain Torrence asked Mrs 
Appleby to say nothing whatever about the loss of the pin 
letting the young woman complete her voyage and her crime 
in a sense of security, thereby taking plenty of rope witl 
which to hang herself. The captain would wire the head offic 
at New York and some gentlemen of Mr. Bodet’s cloth, board 
ing the ship at quarantine, would see to the rest. To this Mrs 
Appleby had agreed. 

Such was Captain Torrence’s recital, and he concluded grimly 
‘“‘Haven’t seen the woman myself, and I don’t want to. . Asid 
from larceny and smuggling, I know she’s no good from the wa) 
she treats her child.”’ : 

And Bodet had no doubt whatever that the young woman II 
B-06 deserved Captain Torrence’s harshest judgment. That shi 
was a thief, at least, seemed beyond doubt. 

The talk drifted afield until, presently, they both heard ‘ 
slight rattle of the door-latch as though some one on the out 
side had laid hold of the knob. Naturally they waited. The) 
saw the knob turning slowly. The door swung inward 
stopped, then began moving inward again 
slowly. 

This was broad daylight on the top deck of a great liner with 
three thousand souls almost within hail of their voices. They wet 
able-bodied men, long habituated to emergencies. But thi: 
stealthy opening of the door touched obscure old nerves, inherited 
from the jungle, and they half expected to see—they knew not 
what inimical thing. we h; 

A push sent the door quite open and they beheld the § seven 
crafty intruder in full relief. He was in a knit woolen CP § thet 
a double-breasted blue reefer bare, brown, plump legs 4&8 quite 
shoes. He saw that he had been caught red-handed; tS “y 
had no strategy with which to meet such a situation. Witt & yet, 
a comprehension that he’d been ambushed, (Continued on page 145 “I, 


An open motor drove slowly by, and in the back of it Jenny saw Yolande Revell, 
and beside her the red head of Jim Dibblee. 


Truthful James 


What happens just before a divorce? Does some fearful breach of faith cut 
the tie at once—or does the trouble start with a little rift that widens? 


By Kathleen Norris, 


who wrote “MoTuer,” “SisTERS” and 
other successful novels 


R. DIBBLEE is heart-broken, and so am I,” Jenny’s 
voice ran pleasantly on, in an only slightly inter- 
rupted stream, ‘and if it was not that this old friend 

ee hedn’ positively must leave for Chicago this week, and if 
iy 't promised so long ago! But, you see, she said ‘the 
tina and you said ‘Tuesday week,’ and I never connected 
; WO until this minute. I feel dreadfully about it, and you’re 
quite to understand! ... 
» 4 can’t very well, because Jimmy hasn’t got home 
will—early next week! ... 


Illustrations by 
Grant.T. Reynard 


“Indeed I will... . 

“But I’ll see you before that, at Sarah’s luncheon. .. . 

“Good-by, Mrs. Bennett!” 

Fitting the telephone receiver noiselessly into place with the 
smiles dying suddenly from her face and leaving it a little stern 
and a little sad, Jenny Dibblee hardly changed her position at 
her desk, but sat on staring aimlessly at the handsome fittings of 
cloisonné and dull silver, her chin resting against her clenched fist. 

“Did I sound at all convincing, Jim?” she called to the tall 
man who was getting himself into evening dress in the next room, 
some ten feet away. But as Jim did not immediately aeewes; 
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76 Truthful James 


she turned with lifted, inquiring eyebrows to look at him through 
the intervening doorway. 

Jim was thin, red-haired, and blue-eyed, homely and dis- 
tinguished-looking. He scowled at himself in the mirror. ‘I 
hate that sort of lying,” he said quietly but deliberately, as his 
wife came to the door of his dressing-room. 

“Lying!” said Jenny, good-naturedly. “I thought you asked 
me this morning to get out of the Bennett dinner. You surely 
didn’t expect me to tell her that we didn’t want to come?” 

“T should think there was some alternative,” Jim submitted 
with leisurely dignity after a pause. 

Jenny, after a reflective second of watching him from the door- 
way, went back to her own room and sat down at the mirror. 
She did not answer him, because she was a wise: woman. But 
a hundred pertinent retorts swept through her always ready 
brain, and as she loosened her thick, dark hair and began to 
dress it, she mentally reviewed them. 

“Mrs. Bennett is nothing to me. But she is your sister 
Sarah’s most intimate friend, and you have always said you didn’t 
want to offend Simon Bennett,” was one. ‘“‘ You made the en- 
gagement in the first place!” was another. She turned a third 
over and over with indignant relish in her soul. “This sort of 
social evasion is absolutely necessary, Jim. You do it as much 
as I do!” 

Yet her reflections were neither soothing nor triumphant. 
For Jenny knew well what was making him so critical, so lofty, 
so insufferable in these days. And she said to herself, with a sick 
heaviness of spirit, that he had been having luncheon or tea with 
Yolande Revell, again. . 

Just what Jim, the hitherto impeccable husband and father, 
the adviser of younger brothers and cousins, the respected junior 
partner of the firm, and Mrs. Revell saw in each other was be- 
wildering more brains than Jenny’s. Yolande—Jenny had 
known her since baby days—who lived with an irreproachable 
old companion, was a rich young woman whose maddest dissipa- 
tion was a Philharmonic concert, and who could talk intelligently 
of mental science and the everlasting now and the ever-present 
here. Jim, at forty, had had fifteen years of wholesome domestic 
ups and downs, his mother’s troubled affairs to manage, his 
brother’s share of the business to carry during the war, his three 
children’s teeth and schooling and throats and amusements to 
superintend. What he and Yolande talked about, Jenny was at 
a loss to imagine. 

Yet talk they did. First at that dinner-party at his mother’s 
house six months ago, then several times in his own home, for 
he had suggested that Jenny make a friend of the wistfully 
responsive and lonely Yolande. They had met her accidentally 
several times during the summer besides, and Jim had always led 
her apart for long, murmured discussions. Ard during these 
days he had quoted her, talked about her, had her constantly 
in mind. 

But then suddenly her name dropped, and Jenny, who had 
been just a shade uneasy about the affair, experienced a real 
relief. And between visiting her mother in Quebec, and taking 
her latest-born through pneumonia and then south for three 
lazy weeks, and the Christmas excitement, she had truly forgotten 
all about Yolande when Jim burst forth, one January night, with 
his absurd confession. 

Jenny, at first, had not known whether to laugh or to cry. 
Jim was so ridiculously in earnest about it, so stern and grave 
and dignified. He said that he “wanted her to know.” Know 
what? Well, nothing. He perfectly realized that she, Jenny, 
must always come first. He had his mother, his children, : to 
consider. And certainly no breath of scandal must ever touch 
Yolandé, for she*was not only the purest and most sensitive 
woman he had ever known, but also she had no natural protector. 
There was nothing sordid in the affair. Jenny would believe, 
Jim said, that he had never laid a finger on Mrs. Revell and never 
desired to do so. She must know. that. 

“Oh, c-c-c-certainly!”’ Jenny had gasped, battling with hys- 
teria. “And Iam sosorry, Jim,” she had added dazedly. “But 
—but what—what does this—this lead to?” she had questioned. 

“T simply ask you to understand that this—this means a great 
deal to me,” Jim had answered gravely. ‘She is extremely— 
discreet, even in appearances. I am arranging a transfer of 
securities for her mother-in-law, and it is quite natural that we 
should have an occasional meeting, a cup of tea. That’s all!” 

“But, Jim,” his wife had observed after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, ‘you could have had all that without—without making 
such a point of it!” 

Jim had remained silent for some time after this remark, and 
the fire had crackled comfortably, and Jenny had even glanced 


down tentatively at her magazine. But she was amazed to 
see that her husband was experiencing a schoolboyish desire to 
talk about his adored, to make the matter as impressive as Pos. 
sible. 

“Jenny,” he had recommenced suddenly, “I’ve been a lonely 
sort of fellow most of my life. I’ve dreamed sometimes of a 
companionship——” 

He stopped, and Jenny had stifled an impulse to tell him ex. 
actly what she thought of him and of Yolande Revell. Jim 
Dibblee—at forty! The healthiest and happiest man who ever 
took children to the circus or swung a golf-club in the mellow 
afternoon sunshine! Misunderstood—lonely—longing for the 
inspiration of perfect companionship! And with Yolande of all 
women. Yolande with her long nose and her light eyelashes and 
her reedy, uncertain voice! : 

“This thing came upon us both like a thunderbolt,” Jim had 
said with his blue eyes fixed upon space and an almost reverent 
expression on his face. , 

“Yolande—feels this too, then?” Jenny had questioned. 

Her husband nodded. ‘She married when she was onl 
nineteen,” he had pleaded. “She says she always knew—ever 
when she was a little girl, running with her curls flying along 
the Novia Scotia beaches—and always alone!—she says shi 
always felt the real thing would come to her some day, and come 
too late!” 

Jenny recognized Yolande’s unconquerable romanticism ir 
this flowery picture, and somewhere deep down in her being she 
had experienced the mental sensation that accompanies the 
making of a face. But she had controlled her outward aspect 
heroically. 

That was six weeks ago; it was March now. And Jim was: 
changed man. He was, as always, affectionate and considerat 
with his wife and children, although he seemed sometimes tc 
have to bring his attention from far distances to hear them or tc 
answer them. But he was silent, absorbed in his own thoughts, 


painfully brave and resigned and renunciatory. He endured 


family dinners quietly, he did not care any more for evenings at 
bridge or for such golf as the season permitted, and to any pro- 
posal of Jenny’s for the children he developed a perfectly mad- 
dening habit of answering gently: 

“You decide, dear. Either way. I'll take them, or meet 
them, or telephone you. Just tell me what you want me to do. 
Certainly. Certainly. Whatever you say.” 

With this new mood came an altitude of soul quite too rarefied 
for the rest of the family group. Loud voices and slang caused 
him a faint, distressed frown. He talked to Reddy, Jane, and 
Sonny, aged respectively thirteen, eleven, and seven, of the 
tremendous significance of true fineness, and assured the be 
wildered youngsters that there were only a few persons in the 
world who could truly appreciate fineness. When he mentioned 
Mrs. Revell in general conversation—and Jenny was astounded 
at the frequency with which chance brought in her name—ht 
merely observed that in many ways she was the most remarkable 
woman he had ever known. 

Jenny bore it philosophically. She did not like it, and per- 
haps she kept a secret score against Jim’s stupidity. for a day o 
reckoning. But she had a keen sense of proportion, and the 
twenty years in which Jim Dibblee had been her whole worl’ 
were not to be wiped out by a single act of foolishness. Jim wat 
just the sort of big and simple and true-hearted man to believe 
in a woman as transparently insincere and stupid as Yolande 
she reflected courageously. He had been working too hard, anc 
she had been absorbed by her mother’s illness, and Sonny: 
illness, and by the'southern trip and the Christmas rush. Jum, 
who had never been hasty or unjust to a child, or uninterested it 
the troubles of his own or his wife’s people, or anything bul 
ideally generous and true and clever and companionable, 
not be swiftly displaced just because he believed all the pre 
posterous things that Yolande Revell said. ; 

“T dare say I’ve failed him in ways that were just as—# 
funny!” Jenny would tell herself, as the weeks went by, bet 
hurt deepened and deepened despite all she could do. She tm 
to say casual, pleasant things of Yolande, tried to speak of het 
and to her naturally, tried to persuade herself that since there 
was nothing any one either could do, or wanted to do, about 
matter, it must presently die. 

But it was heavy work. Jenny found herself growing silent, s 
too, found herself impatiently fighting vague tears, vague ™ a 
of bitter depression. Worse, there were times when jim, 
his quiet: martyrdom, roused her to something like fury. © 
wanted little Jane to accept Yolande’s invitation to the st 
dren’s Matinée. 
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Jenny stifled an impulse to tell him exactly what she thought of him and Yolande. Jim Dibblee at forty 
lonely—longing for the inspiration of perfect companionship! And with Yolande of all women! 


“She has never been drawn to a child as she has to Jane,” he 


said simply. “And such i i i 
y. a woman influences a growi rl 
acts as a sort of ideal!” 


Jenny could have slapped him for that. 
‘ tely, there was this matter of scrupulous truthfulness, after 
th many happy years in which they had done as the world about 
em did. Not-that Yolande was a strikingly truthful woman. 


She was indeed, to every one except Jim, conspicuously inclined 
in the other direction. 

But in the new uprising of tremendous emotions, Jim felt up- 
lifted, set apart. He wanted every one to know that he was 
different, he was changed. And with everything else that was 
petty and sordid and commonplace in his life, social lies must 
be swept away. A quiet, indifferent accuracy marked every- 
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thing he did, and he looked for a corresponding attitude on the 
part of his family. 

““My dear,” Jenny said patiently a hundred times, “every one 
knows just what society exacts in these days, and every one 
understands that one isn’t always out or having a headache, or 
obliged to go to a family dinner!”’ 

“Then let us differentiate ourselves from the—the mob,” Jim 
would urge gently. 

It would all have been funny, if it hadn’t been so maddening. 
Jenny recognized, for the first time in her full and happy life, 
that the neglected wife has no réle assigned her but timely and 
picturesque death. If she was gracious to Yolande, Sarah and 
other close women friends assured her that she was making a 
great mistake. If she laughed at the affair, the laugh had a 
tremulous and hysteric ring, and if she criticized Yolande, some- 
how the tears always came, and the too-obvious conclusion was 
as clear to her as to her listeners. Jim was oblivious and un- 
hearing, and it was to Yolande that all the cards fell. Yolande 
could be concerned and gracious and unconscious, brightly sure 
of herself, and tenderly and sweetly proud of the true friendship 
that had come into her life. When Yolande and Jenny met, 
coming out of Carnegie Hall or at some tea, Yolande would take 
both Jenny’s hands, smile at her deeply and intently, and per- 
haps send Jim an innocent message to the effect that she was 
watching the papers to see how the Dillon case went. 

Jenny was shocked to find herself violently hating everything 
about the slender, low-voiced blonde 
with her winking eyes in their light 
lashes. It was unbelievable to her that 
between a married man and a detached 
woman this affair of letters, flowers, 
confidences, and meetings could pro- 
ceed steadily without one shred of 
actual censure from their world. After 
all, friendship was legal; marriage was 
not a jail. There was nothing for 
Jenny to do but keep herself busy and 
cheerful and unsuspicious. 

To-night, with a new care that was 
becoming habitual with her of late, she 
made herself extremely pretty, press- 
ing the soft dark hair over her ears, 
and just touching lips and cheeks with 
color. Not that Jim would notice, but 
then the Calhouns were not going to 
say that poor little Jenny was showing 
the strain! And while she dressed, 
the argument for and against truth- 
telling proceeded lazily. 

“Take to-night, Jim,” his wife sub- 
mitted. ‘‘We really like the Calhouns, 
and they’re your mother’s oldest 
friends. But we both would rather 
get out of this family dinner once or 
twice every winter. Yet rather than 
hurt them and break up the children’s 
intimacy, I’d go to dinner once a month 
with them—or once a week! That’s 
life, Jim. That’s society. Our civili- 
zation is based on it.” 

“T suppose one has some real 
friends,” Jim said stiffly. 

“Well, really, I don’t know, Jim!” 
his wife began. 

He interrupted her impatiently with 


Truthful James 
“Will you talk to Mr. Runyon?” she breathed a second later” 


with her hand over the mouthpiece. 

Jim’s eyes dilated with horror, and he shook his head. “Tel] 
him I’m out of town. I’ve been dodging him all day,” he di- 
rected urgently. 

But Jenny calmly Shook her head. ‘Mr. Dibblee is here.” 
she said pleasantly at the telephone, “but we never distress him 
with business matters in the evening. I can take your number 
if it’s so important, but I am sure he would rather wait.” ; 

“Here!” Jim said abruptly, grabbing the instrument. “Hello, 
Runyon!” he said with affability. But the glance he gave his 
wife was far from affable. ‘‘Well, I tried to get you, too,” she 
heard him say. 

Jenny proceeded calmly with her dressing throughout an un- 
comfortable conversation. An option could not be renewed. 
That was up to Bates. Well, confound it, Bates had drafted it 
himself. Well, Jim was sorry. No, he couldn’t promise. No, 
not to-morrow. Well, my Lord, man—— 

Jenny gathered that the enraged Runyon ended the talk by 
an abrupt smashing of the receiver into the hook. Jim’s face 
was very red as he went back to his bureau, and he stripped three 
dress collars in rapid succession, a sure sign of anger. He did 
not speak. 

“Mother,” said Sonny, drifting in the door and beginning to 
snap an elastic band accurately at the peacocks in the cretonne 
chair covers, ‘‘Annie wants me to go to the cemetery to-morrow 

and see her brother’s grave that was 
run over, and I don’t wanter! Can’t 
you tell Annie that it’s too far for 
me? I wanter go to grandma’s with 
Janey.” 

“T think your father would prefer 
to have you tell Annie that you don’t 
enjoy the cemetery,” Jenny said duti- 
fully. 

Sonny gave his father a surprised 
look, but Jim apparently had not 
heard him. 


Dad told her not to let me have the 
dogs in bed,” Sonny said dubiously. 

‘*As she did,” his mother corrected 
automatically. 

Annie had been with them since 
Reddy was born, through thirteen 
years of upsand downs. Annie cooked 
on country week-ends, Annie counted 
the wash and took Janey to the den- 
tist and lighted the croup-kettle, as 
need demanded. But Annie was sen- 
sitive. 

“ Mother will fix it,” she assured the 
child, as Jim looked black and main- 
tained his sulphurous silence. 

She kissed Sonny in the back of his 
neck, where the last traces of baby- 
hood were disappearing, gave his 
woolly nightgown a loving little spank, 
and quietly and capably got into her 
big furred wrap. ; 

‘‘Jim dear,” she said warningly, “it 
is eight now!” 

No answer. Jenny sat back com- 
fortably in the warm limousine and 
asked herself whether she was, or was 


the remark that she could talk utter not, acting like a devil. 
nonsense when an argument was under rz ‘lle, Missouri—. the decision was in the negative, for 
way. th hes a big she shamelessly told her hostess, m 


‘Why, but there are times when 
one can hardly stand one’s self,”’ Jenny 
reasoned, ‘‘and I don’t believe I have 
one friend, or you either, from whom 
some invitations aren’t unwelcome! 
Yet if you’re honest and say, ‘I don’t 
want to come,’ then there are hurt 
feelings, and things are never the same! So.you say that you 
don’t feel well, or your mother-in-law wants you, or you have to 
take a child to the dentist.” 

“Don’t say ‘you,’ because J don’t!” Jim protested. “Will 
you answer that, please?” he interpolated neatly, and 
Jenny, with one withering look, took down the ringing tele- 
phone. 


as a playwright. 


to make good in a really big way. She will have four plays 
produced in New York this Fall—and most of us would be 
proud to have one play get to Broadway. If you saw 
“Footloose” or “Déclassee” you already know Miss Akins 

Her short stories are appearing in 
Cosmopolitan now. 


the lighted hall, that the snowy streets 
had had nothing to do with their 
lateness. 

“No, Phyllis darling, I wish we had 
that excuse! But we didn’t leave the 
house until the stroke of eight. Just 
dawdling over dressing, that was all! 

“I’m afraid this is one of those nights when every one woul 
rather be snug indoors at home!” said old Mrs. Calhoun, meeting 
her beside the drawing-room fire. _ 7: 

“That’s just what Jimmy and I were saying,” Jenny said, 
correctly suspecting that her tone would not reach the old lady's 
deaf ear, and that merely the bright smile and amiable expression 
would carry. But Jim, less discerning, gave her a scand: 


“Then she'll cry, like she did when’ 
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‘ook. He was silent and grim through the extremely 
dull dinner, his dark mood augmented by his sister 
Sarah’s bantering remarks 
relative to Mrs. Revell. 

Sarah, who was Mrs. Mar- 
shall Fox, was hand- 
some, Vivacious, de- 
voted to Jenny and 
Jenny’s children. Her 
own one son was al- 
most grown, she was 
rich and influential, 
and she preserved even 
into their late thirties, 

a big-sister’s nursery 
attitude toward 
Jimmy. 

“Yolande,” said 
Sarah, “ has always 
had that sticky, soul- 
ful pose, because she 
was, even as a girl, too 
homely for any other. 
Flattery, that’s the 
way she gets hold of 
men!” 

“Does she get hold 
of them?” asked 
young Mrs. Calhoun 
in all innocence, for 
she was living for < | 
delicate child and 
heard little gossip. 
“She seems so—so sil- 
ly, and so—so plain, 
somehow! I never did like Yolande.” 

“You ask me about that franchise,” 
said Jim seriously and heavily to the man 
nearest him. ‘“‘I’ll swear I don’t know 
how old it is! I imagine that Ryan and 
that bunch tied it up twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. . . .” : 

“Well, but the Times this morning, 
protested interestedly. 

The conversation proceeded more generally, and Jenny 
breathed again. Jim, in the motor-car going home, would 
score Sarah bitterly on indefinite grounds and perhaps cast a 
casual word of condemnation at artless little Phyllis too, but 
aoe of what was said of Yolande would have the slightest 
weight. 

About her own preposterous course to-night Jenny felt a cer- 
tain restless satisfaction. It kept her sense of humor uppermost, 
which was an advantage in these days, and it was undeniably 
satisfying to annoy Jim—it seemed to ease the constant ache in 
her heart. But it was a poor business, she would think sorrow- 
fully, between a man and his wife who had shared the sacredness 
of married love for fifteen years. 

Her thirty-sixth birthday arrived inopportunely, and she felt 
old and discarded. Reddy was going to boarding-school at 
Easter, Jane characterized the English socks her mother bought 

er as “crazy,” and Sonny skinned his nose and rendered his 
friendly little smile idiotic by the loss of two front upper teeth. 
Annie deepened her depression by observing buoyantly that God 
knew the children behaved a lot better when their mommer 
Wasn't there to spoil them. Life tasted flat and dry for the first 
time in Jenny’s healthy knowledge of it. 

The crisis, as far as she and Jim were concerned, came one soft 
April evening, when emerald grass filmed the stretches of moist 
eg in Central Park, frogs peeped boldly on the margins of the 
i ¢, and the slowly-moving air bore a hint of woody growth and 
= blooms. Jenny, walking home from a heated and noisy 
nidge-tea, was pleasantly conscious of the lengthening light and 
bay new balm in the air. She crossed the Park, and smiled at 
les In coaches blinking against the sunset, and felt her blood 
. rs too, in the general stirring of new promise and new lite. 

Fn wor she stood still, every fiber of her being awakened to 

~ yp and anger. All very well to be tolerant, to be 
" neo to be broad-minded—but this was too much! ‘An open 
Yo "wotagl drove slowly by, and in the back of it was visible 
of <e e Revell s head, drooped in maidenly fashion in a whirl 
ae € and silky veils, and beside it the red head of Jim Dib- 


Marshall Fox 


Kathleen Norris 


When Yolande and 
Jenny met, 
Yolande would take 
both of Jenny's 
hands, smile at her 
intently and perhaps 
send Jim a message. 


Jenny, flying unseen through damp pathways, felt herself sick 
at the sheer ugly vulgarity and weakness of the exhibition. Yo- 
lande didn’t matter, she told herself feverishly, as she dressed 
for dinner. Yolande was utterly insignificant. But Jim—! It 
was utterly selfish and stupid and inexcusable in Jim! Jim 
should be punished—Jim should be punished—— 

But how? Publicity was unthinkable, of course. Divorce? 
Just because one’s husband drove in Central Park with another 
woman? The children’s lives ruined and broken, the family 
honor thrown to the winds, bitterness and recrimination where 
there had been love and harmony—no, that wasn’t thinkable! 

“What is it, Alice?” she said sternly and impatiently to the 
innocent maid who stood in the doorway. “Mr. Pearson? 
You told him Mr. Dibblee was not at home? Say that I will 
come down. I am getting to be an absolute savage,” Jenny 
added to herself with a final glance at the mirror, “but I don’t 
care. It is all Jim’s fault!” 

Mr. Condé Pearson rose to meet her in the chastened gloom of 
the long drawing-room. He was a family friend, a dignified, 
splendid, old man, full of years and honors, conspicuous for a 
distinguished record at the bar and for diplomatic service to his 
country. He had wanted, he explained, to see Jimmy for a 
minute on business, but he substituted instead a social half-hour 


over the teacups with Jenny. 


He had been gone only a few minutes when the master of 
the house returned. Jimmy expressed consternation when he 
heard of the caller. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated, aghast. ‘‘He told me at 
lunch yesterday that he might be in to-day. I wouldn’t have 
missed him for five thousand dollars. It went clean out of my 
head! He-hinted—I told you that, last night—he hinted that 
he might name me for the Croton case. How the deuce did 
I—! Gosh, that is unfortunate! I hope you told him that I 
was delayed at the office?” 

‘How could I, Jimmy?” his wife asked simply. ‘‘I had seen 
you in the Park half an hour before. I said that you were 
probably having tea with Mrs. Revell at Claremont. He asked 
me why my eyes were red, and I answered as—well, as quietly 
as I could, that of course it distressed me.” She paused. 
‘“You didn’t tell Pearson that?” Jim (Continued on page 110) 
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A Great Business Coup, a Great Horse-Race—and the End of 


The Pride Palomar 


A Great Novel of California 


The Story That Has 
Caused More Discussion 
in America Than Anything 
Published in Years 


Illustrations. by 


H. R. Ballinger 


HE following day Don Mike, Pablo and the latter’s 

male relatives, who had so mysteriously appeared on 

the premises, were carly ahorse, driving to El Toro 

the three hundred odd head of cattle of all ages and 

sizes rounded up on the Palomar. The cattle were corralled at 

a ranch half-way to El Toro the first night, and there watered 

and fed; the following night they were in the cattle-peus at 

El Toro, and the following day Farrel loaded them aboard the 

cars and shipped them out to Los Angeles, accompanying the 

shipment personally. Two days later he was back on the ranch, 

and the Parkers noticed that his exuberant spirits had not in 
the least subsided. 

“T’d give a ripe peach to know what that fellow is up to,” 
John Parker complained. ‘‘Confidentially, I’ve had him 
shadowed from the moment he arrived in Los Angeles until the 
moment he returned to El Toro and started back for the ranch. 
He kas conferred with nobody except the stock-yard people. 
Nevertheless, he has a hen on.” 

“Yes, and that hen will hatch a young bald-headed eagle to 
scratch your eyes out,” his daughter reminded him, whereat he 
chuckled. 

“Old Bill Conway’s drilling away at his dam-site,” he volun- 
teered presently, “‘and his suit against me for damages, due to 
breach of contract, is set for trial so far down Judge Morton’s 
calendar that the old judge will have to use a telescope to find 
it. However, I shouldn’t charge the judge with a lack of interest 
in my affairs, for he has rendered a judgment in my favor in the 
matter of that mortgage foreclosure and announced from the 
bench that if this judgment doesn’t stick he’ll throw the case 
out of court the next time it is presented for trial. I wonder 
what Farrel’s next move will be?” 

“T heard him announce that he was going to get ready for the 
fiesta,” Kay replied. . 

For two weeks he was busy harrowing, disking and rolling the 
old race-track; he repainted the weather-beaten poles and 
reshingled the judge’s stand; he repaired the fence and installed 
an Australian starting-gate, dug a pit for the barbecue and 
brought forth, repaired and set up under the oaks close to the 
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By 
Peter B. Kyne 
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race-track, thirty long wooden tables at which, in an elder and 
more romantic day, the entire countryside, as guests of the Farrels 
and Noriagas, had gathered to feast. Farrel worked hard and 
saw but little of his guests, except at meal-times; he retired some- 
what early each night and, insofar as his guests could note to the 
contrary, he presented a most commendable example of a young 
man whose sole interest in life lay in his work. : 

“When do you plan to give your fiesta, Miguel?” Kay inquired 
one evening as they sat, according to custom, on the veranda. 

“Tn about a month,” he replied. “I’ve got to fatten my steers 
and harden them on a special diet before we barbecue them. Don 
Nicholas Sandoval will have charge of the feast, and if I furnished 
him with thin, tough range steers, he’d charge me with modernism 
and disown me. Old Bill Conway never would forget it. He'd 
nag me to my grave.” 

“When do we give Panchito his tryout, Don Mike?” 

“The track is ready for it now, Kay, and Pablo tells me 
Panchito’s half-brother is now a most dutiful member of society 
and can get there in a hurry when he’s sent for. But he’s only 
a half-thoroughbred. Shall we start training to-morrow?” 

“Oh, goody. By all means.” : 

The long and patient methods of education to which a green 
race-horse is subjected were unknown on the Rancho Palomar. 
Panchito was a trained saddle animal, wise, sensible, courageous 
and with a prodigious faith that his rider would get him safely 
out of any jam into which they might blunder together. The 
starting-gate bothered him at first, but after half a dozen trials, 
he realized that the web, flying upward, had no power to hurt 


him and was, moreover, the signal for a short, jolly contest of . 


speed with his fellows of the rancho. Before the week was out 
he was ,“breaking” from the barrier with speed and serenity 


_ born of the knowledge that this was exactly what was expected 


of him; whereupon the other horses that Don Mike used to 
simulate a field of competitors, took heart of hope at Panchitos 
complacency and broke rather well with him. 

Those were long, lazy days on the Palomar. June had cast 
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Farrel was instantly 
at Kay's side and 

lifted her out of the 
saddle. She clung to 


him for the barest moment, 


trembling with excitement. 


nd 
+ its withering smile upon the San Gregorio and the green 
= hills had turned to a parched brown. Grasshoppers whirred 
— everywhere; squirrels whistled; occasional little dust-devils 
ne whirled up the now thoroughly dry river-bed and the atmos- 
| phere was redolent of the aroma of dust and tar-weed. Pablo 
= and his dusky relatives, now considerably augmented (albeit 
: Don Mike had issued no invitation to partake of his hospi- 
i tality), trained colts as roping horses or played Mexican 
as monte in the shade of the help’s quarters. Occasionally they 
ed eae themselves Jong enough to justify their inroads upon 
al oe groceries by harvesting a forty-acre field of alfalfa 
ed ind irrigating it for another crop, for which purpose a well had 
been sunk in the bed of the dry San Gregorio. 
_Thé wasted energies of these peons finally commenced to 
imtate John Parker. 
ty h Me a long are you going to tolerate the presence of this 
nly y lot of cholo loafers and grafters, Farrel?” he demanded 
one day. “Have you any idea of what it is costing you to 
support that gang?” 
Farrel replied. ‘About ten dollars a day.” 
ou cannot afford that expense.” 
ous know it. But then, they’re the local color, they’ve always 


rely = and they will continue to be while I have title to this ranch. 
The y, their hearts would be broken if I refused them permission 


ala pp under the cloak of my philanthropy, and he is a poor 

ail . Y white man who will disappoint a poor devil of a cholo.” 

Fa absolutely incomprehensible,” Parker declared. 

out aughed. ‘You're not,” he replied. “Know anything 

ity a stop-watch?” 

ted coe all about one.” 

| to dasaall ‘iyo daughter has sent to San Francisco for the best 

to’s old sta money can buy, and it’s here. I’ve had my father’s 
welts P-watch cleaned and regulated. Panchito’s on edge and 

cast two as to give him a half-mile try-out to-morrow, so I want 

on him. Will you oblige, sir?” 


Parker willingly consented, and the 
following morning Farrel and _ his 
guests repaired to the race-track. 
Kay, mounted on Panchito in racing 
gear, was, by courtesy, given a posi- 
tion next to the rail. Eighty pounds 
of dark meat, answering to the name 
of Allesandro Trujillo and claiming 
Pablo Artelan as his grandfather, drew next 
position on Peep-sight, as Farrel had christened 
Panchito’s half-brother, while three other 
half-grown cholo youths gathered at random 
here and there faced the barrier on the black 
mare, the old gray roping horse and a strange 
horse belonging to one of the volunteer 
jockeys. 
There was considerable backing, filling and 
some bucking at the barrier, and Pablo and 
two of his relatives, acting as starters, were kept busy straighten- 
ing out the field. Finally, with a shrill yip, Pablo released the 
web and the flighty young Peep-sight was away in front, with the 
black mare’s nose at his saddle-girth and the field spread out be- 
hind him, with Panchito absolutely last. 

At the quarter-pole Kay had worked her mount easily up 
through the ruck to contend with Peep-sight. The half-thor- 
oughbred was five years old and his muscles had been hardened 
by many a wild scramble up and down the hills of El Palomar; he 
was game, he was willing and for half a mile he was marvelously 
fast, as Farrel had discovered early in the try-outs. Indeem, as 
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a “quarter-horse” Farrel knew that few horses might beat the 
comparatively green Peep-sight and he had been indiscreet 
enough to make that statement in the presence of youthful 
Allesandro Trujillo, thereby filling that young hopeful with a 
tremendous ambition to race the famed Panchito into submission 
for the mere sport of a race. 

In a word, Allesandro’s Indian blood was up. If there was 
anything he loved, it was a horse-race for money, chalk, marbles 
orfun. Therefore when a quick glance over his shoulder showed 
Panchito’s blazed face at Peep-sight’s rump, Allesandro clucked 
to his mount, gathered the reins a trifle tighter and dug his dirty 
bare heels into Peep-sight’s ribs, for he was riding bareback, as 
an Indian should. Peep-sight responded to the invitation with 
such alacrity that almost instantly he had opened a gap of two 
full lengths between himself and Kay on Panchito. 

Farrel and Parker, holding their stop-watches, watched the 
race from the judge’s stand. 

“By Jove, that Peep-sight is a streak,” Parker declared 
admiringly. ‘He can beat Panchito at that distance, even at 
proportionate weights and with an even break at the start.” 

Farrel nodded, his father’s old racing-glass fixed on Allesandro 
and Kay. The girl had “gathered” her mount; she was leaning 
low on his powerful neck and Farrel knew that she was talking 
to him, riding him out as he had never been ridden before. And 
he was responding. Foot by foot he closed the distance that 
Peep-sight had opened up, but within a hundred yards of the 
finish Allesandro again called upon his mount for some more of 
the same, and the gallant Peep-sight flattened himself perceptibly 
and held his own; nor could Panchito’s greatest efforts gain upon 
the flying half-breed a single inch. 

“Bully for the Indian kid,” Parker yelled. ‘‘Man, man, that’s 
a horse-race!”’ 

“They’ll never stop at the half-mile pole,’’ Farrel laughed. 
“That race will be won by Panchito when Panchito wins it. Ah, 
I told you so.” 

“Well, Peep-sight wins at the half by one open length—and 
the cholo boy is using a switch on him!” 

“He’s through. Panchito is gaining on him. He’ll pass him 
at the three-quarter-pole.” 

“Right-o, Farrel. Panchito wins by half a length at the three- 
quarter-pole——”’ 

“T wish Kay would him pull up,” Farrel: complained. “‘He’s 
gone too far already and there she is still heading for home like 
the devil beating tan-bark . . . well, if she breaks him down she’s 
going to be out the grandest saddle animal in the state of Cali- 
fornia. That’s all I have to say. ... Kay, Kay, girl, what’s 
the matter with you? Pull him up... by the blood of the 
devil, she can’t pull him up. She’s broken a rein and he’s making 
a run of it on his own.” 

“Man, look at that horse go!” 

“Man, look at him come!” 

Panchito haa swung into the home-stretch, his white face and 
white front legs rising and falling with the strong, steady rhythm 
of the horse whose stout heart refuses to acknowledge defeat, 
the horse who still hassomething left for a supreme effort at the 
finish. 

“‘There is a true race-horse,” Parker cried exultantly. ‘‘I once 
won a ten-thousand-dollar purse with a dog that wasn’t fit to 
appear on the same track with that Panchito.” 

The big chestnut thudded by below them, stretched to the 
limit of his endurance, passed what would have been the finish 
had the race been a mile and a sixteenth, and galloped up the 
track with the broken bridle-rein dangling. Heslowed down as 
he came to the other horses in the race, now jogging back to the 
judge’s stand, and one of the cholo youths spurred alongside of 
him, caught the dangling rein and led him back to the judge’s 
stand. 

Kay’s face was a little bit white as she smiled up at her 
father and Farrel. “The old darling ran away with me,” she 
called. 

Farrel was instantly at her side and had lifted her out of the 
saddle. She clung to him for the barest moment, trembling with 
fear and excitement, before turning to examine Panchito, from 
whom Pabio had already stripped the saddle. He was badly 
blown, as trembly as the girl herself, and dripping with sweat, 
but when Pablo slipped the headstall on him: and commenced to 
walk him up and down to “cool him out,” Don Mike’s critical 

eye failed to observe any evil effects from the long and un- 
accustomed race. 

_John Parker came down out of the grand stand, his thumb still 
tightly pressing the stem of his stop-watch, which he thrust under 
Farrel’s nose. 


The Pride of Palomar 


~ assurance that, with all his great wealth, this supreme delight 


“Look, you star-spangled ignoramus, look,” he yelled. “Yoy 
own a hose that’s fit to win the Melbourne Cup or the American 
Classic, and you don’t know it. What do you want for him? 
Give you ten thousand fir him this minute—and I am not sg 
certain that race hasn’t hurt him.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to sell Panchito. I can make this ranch pa 
ten thousand dollars, but I cannot breed another Panchito on it.” 

“Farrel, if you refuse to sell me that horse I’m going to git 
right down here and weep. Son, I don’t know a soul on earth 
who can use twelve—yes, fifteen—thousand dollars handier than 
you can.” 

Don Mike smiled his lazy, tantalizing smile. “I might as well 
be broke as the way I am,” he protested. “What’s a paltry 
fifteen thousand dollars to a man who needs half a million? Mr. 
Parker, my horse is not for-sale at any price.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

John Parker sighed. Since that distant aay when he had 
decided that he could afford such a luxury, his greatest delight 
had been in owning and “fussing” with a few really great race- 
horses. He had owned some famous sprinters, but his knowledge 
of the racing game had convinced him that, could he but acquire 
Panchito, he would be the owner of a true king of the turf. The 


was denied him, was a heavy blow. 

Kay slipped her arm through his. “Don’t cry, pa, please! 
We'll wait until Don Mike loses all his sheep and cow money and 
then we'll buy Panchito for a song.” 

“Oh, Kay, little girl, that horse is a peach. I think I’d give 
a couple of toes for the fun of getting my old trainer Dan Leighton 
out here, training this animal quietly up here in the valley where 
nobody could get a line on his performances, then shipping him 
east to Saratoga, where I’d put a good boy on hin, stick him in 
rotten company and win enough races to qualify him for the 
biggest event of the year. And then! Oh, how I would steal 
the Classic from John H. Hatfield and his three-year-old wonder, 
I owe Hatfield a poke anyhow. We went raiding together once 
and the old sinner double-crossed me.” . 

“Who is John H. Hatfield,” Don Mike queried mildly. 

“‘Oh, he’s an aged sinner down in Wall Street. He works hard 
to make the New Yorkers support his racing stables. Poor old 
John! All he has is some money and one rather good horse.” 

“‘And you wish to police this Hatfield person, sir?” 

“Tf I could, I’d die happy, Farrel.” 

“Very well. Send for your old trainer, train Panchito, try him 
out a bit at Tia Juana, Lower California, at the meeting this 
winter, and ship to Saratoga. I havea very excellent reason for 
not selling Panchito to you, but never let it be said that I was 
such a poor sport I refused to loan him to you—provided, of 
course, Kay agrees to this course. He’s her mount, you know, 
while she’s on El Palomar.” 

Parker turned to his daughter. 
you love your poor old father?” 

“Ves, I do, pa, but you can’t have Panchito until you do 
something for me.” 

“Up jumped the devil! What do you want?” : 

“Tf you accept a favor from Miguel Farrel you ought to be 
sport enough to grant him one. If you ever expect to see Panchito 
in your racing-colors out in front at the American Classic, Miguel 
must have a renewal of his mortgage.” : 

“Oh, the devil take that mortgage. You and your mother 
never give me a moment’s peace about it. You make me feel 
like a criminal; it’s getting so I’ll have to sit around playing 
mumbley-peg in order to net a thrill in my old age. You Wit, 
Kay. Farrel, I will grant you a renewal of the mortgage. Tm 
weary of being a Shylock.” 

“Thanks ever so much. I do not desire it, Mr. Parker. One 
of these bright days when I get around to it and provided luck 
breaks my way, I'll take up that mortgage before the redemption 
period expires. I have resolved to live my life free from the 
shadow of an accursed mortgage. Let me see, now. We wert 
talking about horse-racing, were we not?”’ 

“‘ Miguel Farrel, you’d anger a sheep,” Parker cried wrathfully, 
and strode away toward his automobile waiting in the infield. 
Kay and Don Mike watched him drive straight across the valley 


“Kay,” he demanded, “do 


to the road and turn in the direction of El Toro. trait 
“Wilder than a March hare,” Don Mike commented. | « 
“Not at all,” Kay assured him. “He’s merely risking his life cool 
in his haste to reach El Toro and telegraph Dan Leighton “pl 


report immediately.” 
John Parker’s boredom had 
. week after Panchito had given evidence of 


been cured by a stop-watch. One 
his royal breeding, 
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“Kay, on such a moonlit night as this, on this same spot, my father asked my mother to marry 
him. Kay, dear, I love you. Will you marry me?” 


. 
parter’s old trainer, Dan Leighton, arrived at the Palomar. 
ary a jockey, he was now in his fiftieth year, a wistful little 
“od Bie a puckered, shrewd face, which puckered more than 
— Don Mike handed him Panchito’s pedigree. 
PN 4 marvelous horse, Danny,” Parker assured the old 
“No thanks to him He 0 h ” . . ° 
ught to be,” Leighton replied. His 
mn sag Measured Allesandro Trujillo, standing hard by. 
“Hes buil that dusky imp for an exercise boy,” he announced. 
For t like an aeroplane—all superstructure and no solids.” 
@ month the training of Panchito went on each- morning. 


Pablo’s grandson, under Danny Leighton’s tuition, -~-ved an 
excellent exercise boy. He learned to sit his horse in the a, proved 
jockey fashion; proud beyond measure at the part he was playing, 
he paid strict attention to Leighton’s instructions and progressed 
admirably. 

Watching the horse develop under skilled scientific training, it 
occurred to Don Mike each time he held his father’s old stop- 
watch on Panchito that race-horses had, in a great measure, 
conduced to the ruin of the Noriagas and Farrels, and something 
told him that Panchito was likely to prove the instrument for 
the utter financial extinction of the last survivor of that famous 
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tribe. ‘If he continues to improve,” Farrel told himself, ‘he’s 
worth a bet—and a mighty heavy one. Nevertheless, Panchito’s 
grandfather, leading his field by six open lengths in the home- 
stretch, going strong and a sure-fire winner, tangled his feet, fell 
on his nose and cost my father a thousand steers six months 
before they were ready for market. I ought to leave John 
Parker to do all the betting on Panchito, but—well, he’s a race- 
horse—and I’m a Farrel.” 

““When will Panchito be ripe to enter in a mile and a sixteenth 
race?” Parker asked. 

“‘ About the middle of November.” 

“The winter meeting will be on at Tia Juana, Lower California, 
then, and Leighton wants to give him a few try-outs there in fast 
company over a much shorter course. We will win with him in 
a field of ordinary nags and we will be careful not to win too far 
or too spectacularly. We have had his registry brought up to 
date and of course you will be of record as his owner. In view of 
our plans, it would never do for Danny and me to be connected 
with him in any way.” é 

Don Mike nodded and rode over to Agua Caliente basin to 
visit Bill Conway. Mr. Conway was still on the job, albeit Don 
Mike hazarded a guess that the old schemer had spent almost 
two hundred thousand dollars. His dam was, as he facetiously 
remarked, “taking concrete shape” and he was rushing the job 
in order to have the structure thoroughly dry and “‘set”’ against 
the coming of the winter rains. To his signal relief, Farrel asked 
him no embarrassing questions regarding the identity of the 
extremely kind-hearted person who was financing him; he noticed 
that his young friend appeared a trifle preoccupied and depressed. 
And well he might be. The secret knowledge that he was obli- 
gated to Kay Parker to the extent of the cost of this dam was 
irritating to his pride; while he felt that her loving interest and 
sympathy, so tremendously manifested, was in itself a debt he 
would always rejoice in because he never could hope to repay it, it 
did irk him to be placed in the position of never being able to admit 
his knowledge of her action. He prayed that Bill Conway would 
be enabled to complete the dam as per his contract; that Judge 
Morton would then rush to trial Conway’s suit for damages against 
Parker for non-performance of contract; that Conway would be 
enabled immediately to reimburse himself through Parker’s assets 
which he had attached, repay Kay and close the transaction. 

On November fifteenth Danny Leighton announced that 
Panchito was “right on edge”’ and, with a few weeks of experience 
in professional company, fit to make the race of his career. The 
winter meeting was already on at Tia Juana and, with Farrei’s 
consent, Panchito was lovingly deposited in a well-padded crate 
mounted on a motor-truck and transported to El Toro. Here 
he was loaded in an express car and, guarded by Don Mike, 
shi>ped not to Tia Juana, as Parker and his trainer both supposed 
he would be, but to San Diego, sixteen miles north of the inter- 
national boundary—a change of plan originating with Farrel 
and by him kept a secret from Parker and Danny Leighton. 
With Panchito went an ancient Saratoga trunk, Pablo Artelan 
and little Allesandro Trujillo, ragged and barefooted as usual. 

Upon arriving in San Diego Don Mike unloaded Panchito at 
the Santa Fé depot. Gone now were the leg-bandages and the 
beautiful blanket with which Danny Leighton had furnished 
Panchito at starting. These things proclaimed the race-horse 
and that was not part of Don Mike’s plan. He led the animal to 
a vacant lot a few blocks from the depot and, leaving him there 
in charge of Pablo, went up town to the Mexican consulate and 
procured passports into Lower California for himself and Alles- 
andro. From the consulate he went to a local stock-yard and 
purchased a miserable, flea-bitten, dejected saddle-mule, together 
with a dilavicated old stock-saddle with a crupper, and a well- 
worn horsehair hackamore.” 

Returning to the depot, he procured his old Saratoga trunk 
from the station master and removed from it the beautiful black 
leather, hand-carved, silver-mounted stock-saddle he had won 
at a rodeo some years previous; a pair of huge, heavy, solid silver 
Mexican spurs, with tan carved leathern straps, and a finely 
plaited herd-made rawhide bridle, sans throat-latch and brow- 
band an= supporting a long, cruel, solid silver Spanish bit, with 
silver chain chin-strap and heavily embossed. In this gear he 
arrayed Panchito and then mounted him. Allesandro mounted 
the flea-bitten mule, the old Saratoga trunk was turned over to 
Pablo, and with a fervent “‘ Adios, Don Miguel. Go with God!” 
from the old majordomo, Don Mike and his little companion 
rode south through the city toward the international boundary. 

They crossed at Tecarte next day and in the somnolent little 
borde: town Don Mike made sundry purchases and proceeded 
south on the road toward Ensenada. 


Meanwhile, John Parker, his wife and daughter and Danny : 


Leighton had motored to San Diego and taken rooms at a hotel 
there. Each day they attended the races at Tia Juana, and as 
often as they appeared there they looked long and anxiously for 
Don Miguel Jose Federico Noriaga Farrel. But in vain; 

Three days before Thanksgiving the entries for the Thanks. 
giving handicap were announced, and when Danny Leighton 
read them in the morning paper he at once sought his employer 

“That fellow Farrel has spoiled everything,” he complained 
furiously. “He’s entered Panchito in the Thanksgiving Handicap 
at a mile and a sixteenth, for a ten-thousand-dollar purse, There 
he is!” 

Parker read the list and sighed. “Well, Panchito is his horse. 
Danny. He has a right to enter him if he pleases—hello! Katie! 
Kay! Here’s news for you. Listen!” 

He read aloud. 


DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA, JR. 
ARRIVE AT TIA JUANA—THEY ENTER PANCHITO 
IN THE THANKSGIVING HANDICAP 


Considerable interest having developed among the followers 
of the sport of kings at Tia Juana race-track anent the entry of 
Panchito in the Thanksgiving Handicap, and the dope books 
yielding nothing, your correspondent hied him to the office of 
the secretary of the Lower California Jockey Club; whereupon 
he was regaled with the following extraordinary tale: 

Two days ago a Mexican rode into 1 ia Juana from the south. 
He was riding Panchito and his outfit was the last word in 
Mexican magnificence. His saddle had cost him not a real 
less than five hundred dollars gold; his silver spurs could have 
been pawned in any Tia. Juana loan office for twenty-five 
dollars and many a longing glance was cast on a magnificent 
bridle that would have cost any bricklayer a month’s pay. 
Panchito, a splendid big chestnut with two white stockings 
and a blazed face, was gray with sweat and alkali dust and 
shod like a plow-horse. He wore cactus burs in lis tail and 
mane and had evidently traveled far. 

His rider claimed to have been on the road a week, and his 
soiled clothing and unshaven face gave ample testimony of that 
fact. He was arrayed in the traditional costume of the 
Mexican ranchero of means and spoke nothing but Spanish, 
despite which handicap the racing secretary gleaned that his ’ 
name was Don Miguel Jose Maria Federico Noriaga Farrelle. 
Fcllowing Don Miguel came Sancho Panza, Junior, a stringy 
Indian youth of fourteen summers, mounted on an ancient 
flea-bitten mule. The food and clothing of these two adven- 
turers were carried behind them on their saddles. 

An interpreter informed the secretary that Don Miguel was 
desirous of entering his horse, Panchito, in the Thanksgiving 
Handicap. The horse’s registration papers being in order, the 
entry was accepted, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Junior, 
were each given a badge, and a stall was assigned to Panct ito. 
At the same time Don Quixote made application for an 
apprentice license for young Sancho Panza, who answers to 
the name of Allesandro Trujillo when the enchiladas are 
ready. 

Panchito, it appears, is a five-year-old, bred by Michael J. 
Farrel, whose post-office address is El Toro, San Marcos 
County, California. He is bred in the purple, being a de- 
scendant of Duke of Norfolk and, according to his present 
owner, Don Quixote, he can run circles around an antelope 
and has proved it in a number of scrub races at various fiestas 
and celebrations. According to Don Quixote, his horse has 
never hitherto appeared on a public race-track. Panchito 
knows far more biel herding and roping steers than he does 
about professional racing, and enters the list with no prepara- 
tion pt we than the daily exercise afforded in bearing his owner 
under a forty-pound stock-saddle and scrambling through the 
cactus after longhorns. Evidently Don Quixote knows it 
He brushed aside with characteristic Castilian grace some well- 
meant advice tendered him by his countrymen, who have ac- 
cumulated much racing wisdom since the bang-tails have come 
to Tia Juana. He spent the entire day yesterday telling every- 

y who understands Spanish what a speed marvel is his 
Panchito, while Sancho Panza, Junior, galloped Panchito 
gently around the track and warmed him in a few quarter- 
mile sprints. It was observed that the cactus burs were still 
decorating Panchito’s tail and mane. 

Don Quixote is a dead game Mexican sport, however. He 
has a roll that would choke a hippopotamus and appears W illing 
to bet them as high as a hound’s back. 

Figure it out for yourself. You pays your money and you 
takes your choice. Bobby Wilson, the handicapper, says Don 

‘ Quixote smokes marihuana, but the jefe politico says he knows 
it’s the fermented juice of the century plant. Howeyger, Bobby 
is taking no chances, as the wise ones will note When they 
check the weights. ; 

Panchito, being a powerful horse and (according to Don 
Quixote) absolutely unbeatable, faces (Continued on page 148) 
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Into the lair of the King of Beasts Mr. Chamberlain (the second from the left) advances with his retinue. 


Killing the Man-Killer 


Every living thing in creation—man 

included—eternally fears the lion. 

Tf you want to know how 1t feels 
to face one, read this article. 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 


Illustrated with photographs by 


Charles A. Cass and the Author 


tection through the incredibly swift measures 
of reflex action. 

The pursuit of lion is a sensation 
and an art without ‘parallel, whether 
from the point of view of the native 
or of the white man. Snakes aside, 
the lion, wounded or unwounded, 
is the only animal in Africa which 

inspires unqualified fear in the 
inhabitants. They do not care 
to eat him; their whole preoc- 
cupation is to avoid being eaten, 
and only when his ravages on 
human life become insupport- 
able do they get keyed up to 
the point of going after him 
en masse, taking the conse- 
quences on these rare occasions 
with a fatalistic courage whic!) 
deserves the highest respect, as 
such an encounter seldom passes 
without two or three fatal casualties. 
: As to the white man, it is scarcely 

Sf _- necessary to emphasize the fact that he 
rarely shows inclination to dally in the 
the j presence of the tawny star-performer among 
re cue et pes the Simon-pure mechan- the major carnivora. Calm reason tells him 

now as td independent of what we that by actual count there has been a surprising 

Ion, attends to its own pro- that was used for lion bait. equality in death to the hunter from Cape buf- 
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ROM the very inception of our trip, lion 
rumors, lion stories, lion lore and lion 
alarms had enlivened our nights 
and days, and upon reviewing 

the graduated steps which led up to a 
single successful encounter with the 

king of beasts,” it is amazing to 
fnd how much of the thrill of 
shooting dangerous game lies in 
the process of cumulative antici- 
pation. For many years it has 
been my conviction that 
tinety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred are constitutionally in- 
capable of fear at the actual 
Moment of danger, and that 
exactly the same proportion is 
consistently scared at the 
thought of peril. 

A man may deserve a certain 
amount of credit for deliberately 
"yng. the zone of danger, but once 
him, the probabilities are 
will become as unconscious 
“a 1S Movements as though he had been 

Pped on the head with a hammer. In 
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Killing the Man-Killer 


falo, African elephant and lion, so that to-day, the three are invari- 
ably: conceded even honors as man-killers. But in sensation, if 
not in practise, the lion heads the list and will continue to head 
it whatever the evidence of statistics. Why? Because a world- 
old tradition has centered upon him, because an entire division of 
folk-lore, symbolism and hyperbole has seized upon his name as 
the emblem of courage, power and destruction, but, most of all, 
because he represents the supreme gamut of the unexpected, 
leaping in an instant from the basest cowardice to the over- 
topping peak of roaring valor. 

It was at Npuxanyane on the banks of the ’Nyasune that the 
report came to us to the effect that there had been a slaughter 
of fourteen goats, two pigs and a dog at Joanna, a 
kraal only a few miles away. This gave us a 
chance to put an end to whatever doubts 
existed in our trackers’ minds as to our 
genuine intentions. Madada was re- 
minded that years ago, on the occa- 
sion of his first spooring of an 
elephant for me, he had been 
given a present of ten shillings, 
which had sezmed to him 
munificent. We now stated 
that we were each prepared 
to pay one pound as prize- 
money to the chief tracker 
responsible for a success- 
ful shot at elephant, but 
would give two pounds - | 
in clinking gold for a lion, : 
besides presents to who- 
ever had brought in the 
news of the fresh spoor. 

This is an argument 
that appeals to the 
native’s fine sense of 
values. For centuries 
ivory has been to him the 
symbol of fabulous 
wealth. If we will pay 
more for a shot at lion 
than for an elephant, we 
must really want to get 
one. Heis convinced. He 
begins to visualize the 
event and from that mo- 
ment the battle is more 
than half won. His whole 
tone changes. Excite- 
ment begins to show in 
his eyes and in his explo- 
sive speech. At Joanna, 
he declares with morbid 
enjoyment, the horses will 
doubtless be carried away 
and eaten; should we per- 
sist and dare go to ~ 
Miquel, no one, not even 
the mulungo, will sleep | 
except by day. 

But in the calm light 


*"Nyasune. By nine o'clock we enter the most pretentious kraal 
in our experience and are amazed to learn that it is Joanna and 
that the lion incident happened so long ago that its details hay 
faded from memory. A dance in full swing is the only thing 
that interests Joanna’s people. Angry and more than half sien 
the threshold of disillusion, we push on almost at once to Miquel 
There we set an elaborate camp and after an untroubled night 
and a day on the spoor of eland, spend the indaba hour of the 
second evening jeering at Madada and Magudogudo over the 
total absence of signs of lion. We go to bed and to sleep. At 
two o’clock a terrific uproar rends the air. We come up gaspin 
from unfathomable depths of slumber. 
“Edy! Edy! What’s the noise?” 
. =o Within thirty seconds Edy appears before the 
“<i _—sitent, a gun in one hand and a lantern in 
fat the other. He stands listening for q 
moment and then declares coolly 
that it is nothing, that the seventy 
throats of the camp have crashed 
into that rhythmic hullabaloo 
simply because one of the 
horses has broken loose. 
Furious at being dis- 
turbed we yell, “Tula! 
Tula!” until at last the 
order is obeyed and the 
camp suddenly shuts up. 
We fall asleep again, but 
in the morning Cass un- 
dertakes a conversation 
through Jack, the cook, 
and learns that three lions 
were discouraged from an 
actual invasion by the 
ancient formula of 
“throwing sand in the 
face.” Jack gives a 
graphic illustration: 
“The lion is there; me 
here. I look him in eyes 
and walk dis way.” He 
moves backward and at 
each step hurls sand for- 
ward to a great distance 
with his naked foot. 
We are led to a spot 
within twenty yards oi 
one of the porters’ out: 
lying fires. It is true. 
There are the spoors o 
three lions, the written 
tale of their stealthy.ap- 
proach, lengthy stay and 
ultimate withdrawal. It 
is no use to swear at Edy. 
He listens to a long string 
of futile questions and 
being too indolent, or per 
haps incapable, to explain 
that we couldn’t have 
done anything anywey, 


of the early morning, he merely declares at the 

charge of Chief Npuxan- We take up the spot 


yane, the trackers say 


quite coolly that it won’t ay : 
be necessary. We ex- a : 
plain that Hawthorneand A mag t sp 


Bertie are the property of 
the Stitchin ka le John, the native name for the almost innumer- 
able Witwatersrand Native Labor Association’s stations which 
have become veritable shrines in the estimation of the Shangaan 
owing to the fact that they are legal sanctuary against govern- 
ment conscription for any purpose, and also because of their 
practise of giving a meal and no questions asked to every native, 
man, woman or child, who happens along at eleven o’clock on 
any morning. But Madada is not impressed; he has his own 
views as to the relative importance of the white man’s comfort 
and some other white man’s property. Besides, he can’t get 
excited about lions in daytime. 
We up-stakes, strike tents, start, and presently ford the 


of the Shangaan 


and follow it 
miles of izonzo forest 
until it comes out on@ 
enormous plain. Before 
us is a vast oval sea 
tufted grass, knee-high and soggy underfoot. Away to the right 
stand the serrated ranks of great patches of high reeds. Bey 
them is the silvery gleam of open water. The trail seems t0 
lead diagonally across the open. To save time, two volunted 
scouts aresent straight across to examine the far rim of that 
borders the viei, but without waiting for their signaled report, ¥ 
abandon our horses and led by Madada, Magudogudo, Maou 
and Bongo, pick up the spoor“once more. Although it 18 a 
early, the heat is already terrific; for three days the hot ne 
wind has been blowing. : a 
The spoor freshens. We come upon the recent kill of a m 
rat, spine crushed and carcass tossed aside. The smell 
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Native porters carrying the freshly 
killed lion into camp to be skinned. 


acrid and nauseating, still cloys the atmosphere. A grim air 
takes possession of the little expedition; the trackers frequently 
cast their eyes far ahead, studying grass ‘and reeds for some tell- 
tale movement. Only old Maoia preserves a faintly smiling 
equanimity. He carries his great assegai as lightly as a wand, 
divides the grass this way and that with its polished shaft and 
silently, with smile and gleaming eyes, emphasizes each signifi- 
cant discovery. His calm and faith become a fortress; just to 

k at him slows down the pounding of one’s heart. 

When we were in mid-plain, half a mile from either side, the 
sound of a whistle reached us faintly. We looked back to where 


thirty beaters, drafted from the ranks of the safari, were clustered 
around the horses, and then across to where one of the scouts 
sent in advance stood against the glaringly white strip of sand 
which marked the edge of the vast basin, dividing it from a rise 
dotted with clumps of bush and a sparse forest of temba trees. 
He held one hand on high, signaling that he had come upon the 
spoor. 

Striking directly across the plain and followed at a short 
interval by the horses and the entire outfit, we joined him. He 
stood so still at our approach that it seemed he must have bad 
news, but we soon learned that he was standing so quietly be- 


strung up and his hide is removed and treated immediately. 
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cause he knew that the 


them cut across the wind 


eyes of the quarry might 
easily be watching him 
from the nearest thicket. 
The trail was very fresh; 
there in the sand was 
written the story, not two 
hours old, of a family 
frolic, of a giant-pawed 
feline game of tag. It 
was read to us in whispers 
and the deductions from 
time and the great heat 
of the day pointed to the 
conclusion that the lions 
in all probability were 
lying-up in the shade of 
the nearest patch of jun- 
gle. We started up the 
slope and after we had 
gone some distance, sent 
back to have the horses 
placed behind the shelter 
of two great cashew trees. 
Had we not taken this 
precaution, the horse- 
boys, ten minutes later, 
would have had a full 
view of three lions gal- 
loping across the open 
from only a few hundred 


to take his position, he 
stopped suddenly, turned 
and grinned. 

He was standing only 
twenty paces away from 
us, but on the further side 
of the clump of grass, 
He had come upon the 
spoor; the lions had gone 
on. We did likewise, and 
in afew minutes actually 
crossed at right angles 
the track we had made 
across the plain scarcely 
half an hour before. The 
new trail led us straight 
into the well-nigh impen- 
etrable fastnesses of a 
mile-long mass of reeds 
fully twelve feet high. 
As we approached the 
dense growth with sinking 
hearts we were electrified 
by hearing a low, rever- 
berating growl and a 
crashing rush. Cass and 
his tracker, who were in 
the lead, saw a tawny 
flash and the tall canes 
bending violently; but 


yards away. 
Blissfully ignorant of 
the anticlimax in store for 
us, we followed the hot 
spoor with steadily di- 
minishing pace and increasing caution only to come upon the day- 
bed while it was yet warm and odorous but vacated. Its occu- 
pants had taken alarm. True to the lion’s flare for having an 
individual impulse for every day in the week, they had decided 
not to wait for a sight of us nor to stand on the order of their 
going. With arms aching from holding guns at the ready 
during a tense half hour, we plunged forward on the deeply 
indented spoor at high speed. Down into the plain agai 
it led us and to a thick but small clump : 
of high grass. Here a halt was eet pga 
called and the reluctant — 
beaters were ordered es! 
into line. As the 
boldest of 


sex 


No 


here! 


“weaker 
Strapping women 

vorters, snapped as they were 

leaving a native recruiting-station. 


Not until the rain begins to fall do the porters start to build these 
lean-tos—which they complete within five minutes, by the watch. 


only foraninstant. Inless 
time than it takes to tell it, 
there was only silence, im- 
mobility, the deep un- 
clouded sky, terrific heat. 
The expedients we used need not be fully narrated. First 
we penetrated the cane-brake until we came upon mud half-way 
to our knees and, soon after, rightly-named sword-grass through 
which neither black nor white could pass without shedding blood. 
Frequently we heard the lions, but, luckily, they were always 
going away. Our position was light-headed, stubborn and 
untenable, but we didn’t realize the fact until later. We 
came out, took stations and set fire to the reeds, all to no 
avail. Finally we gave up and almost 
immediately were attacked by the 
most violent headaches and 
queer feelings in our 
stomachs. It was 
the natural re- 
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An ideal setting for hunting 
stories; Mr.Cass and the author 


eat. 

listening to lion-lore in the African jungle. 

way 

ugh 

ood. action from heat and extreme tension. We 
vays were laid up for three days. 

and During that interval we acquired for forty- 
We three cents cash, a goat—a handsome, black 
. no and white, long-haired and full-grown ram. 
nost It was our intention to use him for bait. 


the Night after night it was to be his 
and lot to be tethered just outside the 


our camp to attract lion, which 
was under the bounty-laws of South 
| re- Africa are known as vermin. 


Vain were our hopes; the 
longer we kept him, the fur- 
ther we had to go for lion- 
spor. He was fat, but pos- 
sly he had the wrong smell. Grad- 
ully he acquired the fitting name of 
Keating, and became so established in our 
aflections that weeks later we pensioned 
him for life in the charge of our friend, Mr. 
Maudslay Bains, the ruler of Chicome. 
Fortunately our seediness did not in- 
capacitate us to the extent of eliminating 
the nightly indabas and in the cool of the 
evening, with pipes going full blast and a 
— peg or two of whisky at elbow, we 
tened by the hour to lion-lore, none the 
fascinating because it was sublimely 
= cal. It appeared that there were 
lions for le bush” and “‘lions for le boy ”— 
words, real, honest-to-goodness 
a and others which were owned. The 
: ter had come into being to supply a need 
ae from the mulungo’s law depriving 
gp of guns. Through witchcraft, le 
native term for describing 
se - any age in talking to a white 
fa n) had secured the services of a 
fami perhaps a member of his own 
Mi y, to hunt for him. This practise 
lad developed abuses so that these 


Satisfy ap 7 


vate grudge. When a human 


“house —. known as kaia or Setissa, who brought the news 
tia frequently to of the approach of the game. 


“To all intents he was a dead lion—but somehow, visions 
of a roaring charge yet seethed through our brains.” 


being was killed by a lion, custom demanded a thorough 
search for the beast’s owner, the general supposition 
being that bush tions do not dare attack people. 

“How can you find out which are kata and which bush 
lions?” (Continued on page 129) 
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XXVII 
CA VA BIEN! 


EARFUL lest, left to herself, Liane Delorme would 
do an injury to his ear-drums as well as to her own 
vocal cords, Lanyard stepped across the dead bulk 
of the apache and planted himself squarely in front 

of the woman. Seizing her forearms with his two hands, 
he used force to drag them down to the level of her waist, 
and purposely made his grasp so strong that his fingers 
sank deep into the soft flesh. At the same time, staring 
fixedly into her vacant eyes, he smiled his most winning 
smile, with the muscles of his mouth alone, and said quietly: 

“Shut up, Liane! Stop making a fool of yourself! Shut 
up—do you hear?” 

The incongruity of that hold upon her wrists with his 
smile, added to the incongruity of that ordinary conver- 
sational tone with his rude injunction, had the expected effect. 
Sanity began to inform the violet eyes, once more. A shrill, 
empty scream was cut sharply in two. The woman stared at 
him for an instant, with a look of confusion; then her lashes 
drooped, her body relaxed, she leaned limply against the parti- 
tion and was quiet but for fits of trembling that shook her body 
from head to foot; still, each successive seizure was sensibly less 
severe. Lanyard let go her wrists. 

“There!” he said—‘‘that’s over, Liane. The beast is done 
for—no more to fear from him. Now forget him—brace up, and 
realize the debt you owe good Monsieur Phinuit!” 

With a grin, that gentleman looked up from his efforts to revive 
Captain Monk. 

“T’m a shy, retiring violet,” he stated somewhat superfluously, 
“but if the world will kindly lend its ears, I’ll inform it coyly 
that was some shootin’. Have a look, will you, Lanyard, like a 
good fellow, and make sure our little friend over there isn’t play- 
ing ‘possum on us. Seems to me I’ve heard of his doing some- 
thing like that before—maybe you remember. And, mademoiselle, 
if you’ll be kind enough to fetch me that carafe of ice water, I'll 
see if we can’t bring the skipper to his senses, such as they are.” 

His tone was sufficiently urgent to rouse Liane out of the las- 
situde into which reaction from terror had let her slip. She 
passed a hand over still dazed eyes, looked uncertainly about, 
then with perceptible exertion of will power collected herself, 
stood away from the partition and picked up the carafe. 

Lanyard adopted the sensible suggestion of Phinuit, dropping 


stances were to prevent his interrogating Mr. Mussey, 
1921, sy 


“Papers I found in the safe in your library,” Lanyard said. “Ih 
the enclosure, recogni 


on a knee to rest his hand above the heart of Popinot. Tobi 
thoroughgoing satisfaction, if not at all to his surprise, no leas! 
flutter of life was to be detected in that barrel-like chest. 
A moment longer he lingered, looking the corpse over will 
inquisitive eyes. No sign that he could see suggested that Pop! no 
had suffered hardship during his time of close sequestration 0 
board the Sybarite; he seemed to have fared well as to food and 
drink, and his clothing, if nothing to boast of in respect of a 
or cloth, and though wrinkled and stretched with constant wed, 
was tolerably clean—unstained by bilge, grease, or coal smuts# 
must have been the case had the man been hiding in the hold 
bunkers, those traditional refuges of your simon-pure stowaway. 
No: Monsieur Popinot had been well taken care of 
Lanyard could name an officer of prestige ponderable enough t 
secure his quarters, wherein presumably Popinot had lain perdt 
against search when the yacht had been “turned inside out’ 
according to its commander. d 
So this was the source of Mr. Mussey’s exact understandl 
of the situation! : 
It seemed rather a pity that, if Lanyard’s exertions in the las} 
quarter of an hour should prove to have been wasted, the cue 
engineer must be spared the effort to render the accounting ® 
no less than to his old-time shipmate, Cap 
onk.. 
As to the question of how the apache had been smuge® 
aboard, and when, Lanyard never learned the truth. Circus 
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to take them for use in case of need. Now. . . they are useless.” 
it at a glance, and crushed it in a convulsive grasp. 


could only assume that—since Popinot could hardly have been in 
the motor car that was wrecked on the road from Paris—he 
must have left that pursuit in the hands of trusted confréres, and 
anticipating their possible failure, have hurried on to Cherbourg 
to make precautionary arrangement with Mr. Mussey. 

Ah well! no fault could be found with the fellow for lack of 
determination and tenacity. 

On the point of rising, Lanyard reconsidered and, bending 
over the body, ran clever hands rapidly through the clothing, 
turning out every pocket and heaping the miscellany of rubbish 
thus brought to light upon the floor—with a single exception; 
Popinot had possessed a pistol, an excellent automatic, loaded 
and in apparently good condition. Why he hadn’t used it to 
Protect himself, Heaven only knew. Presumably he had been 
too thoroughly engrossed in the exercise of his favorite sport: ‘o 

< of the weapon up to the time when Phinuit opened fire 

on him; and then, his wits thrown into panic, he had been able 
to entertain one thought only, that of escape. 

yard entertained for a moment a vivid imaginary picture 

the scene in the saloon when Phinuit surprised the apache in 

€ act of strangling Monk; a picture that Phinuit subsequently 

confirmed substantially in every detail with which he was ac- 

he saw the garroter creeping through the blackness of the 

saloon from his hiding place, forward in the cabin of the chief 

wih bn’ stationing himself at the door to Monk’s quarters, 

chosen. weapon, that deadly handkerchief of his trade, 


MAGAZINE) COPYRIOMTED IN GREAT BRITAUN 


Lifting the flap, t?e woman alf withdrew 


ready for the throat of the Lone Wolf when he should emerge, 
in accordance with his agreement with Mr. Mussey, the spoils 
of the captain’s safe in his hands. Then one saw Monk, alarmed 
by the sudden failure of the lights, hastening out to return to 
the bridge, the panther-like spring upon the victim’s back, the 
swift, dexterous noosing of the handkerchief about his windpipe, 
the merciless tightening of it—all abruptly illuminated by the 
white glare of Phinuit’s electric torch. And then the truncated 
crimson flash of the first pistol shot, the frantic effort to escape, 
the hunting of that gross shape of flesh by the beam of light and 
the bullets as Popinot doubled and twisted round the saloon like 
a rat in a pit, the last mad plunge for the companionway, the 
flight up its steps that had by the narrowest margin failed to 
save him... . 

Phinuit and Liane Delorme were too busy to heed; quietly 
Lanyard slipped the pistol into a pocket and got upon his feet. 
Then Swain came charging down the steps to find out what all 
the row was about, and to report—which he did promptly as 
soon as Monk was sufficiently recovered to understand—those 
outrageous and darkly mysterious assaults upon the helmsman 
and Mr. Collison. Both men, he stated, were unfit for further 
duty that night, though neither (Lanyard was happy to learn) 
had suffered permanent personal damage. 

But what, in the name of insanity, could have inspired such 
a meaningless atrocity? What could its perpetrator have hoped 


gain 
Monk, stretched out upon a leather couch in his sitting- 00m, 
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leveled eyebrows of suspicion at Lanyard, who met this indignity 
with a’guilelessness so perfect that it appeared he did not even 


comprehend the insinuation. 
“Tf I may offer a suggestion . . 
diffidence. 


“Well?” Monk demanded with a snap, despite his languors. 


“What’s on your mind?” 


“Tt would seem to a benevolent neutral like myself . . . You 
understand I was in my deck-chair by the taffrail throughout 
The men at the sounding machine nearby can 


all this affair. 
tell you I did not move before the shots in the saloon——” 
“ How the devil do they know that?” 


“T was smoking, monsicur; they could, if they looked, have 
. . As I was about to suggest: 
It would seem to me that there must be some obscure but not 
necessarily unfathomable connection between.the three events; 
else how should they synchronize so perfectly? How did Popinot 
know the lights would go out a few minutes after five bells? He 
How did the other miscreant, _ 
whoever he was, know it would be safe to commit that wicked-” 
ness, whatever its purpose, upon the bridge at precisely that 
For plainly he too was prepared to act upon the instant— 
that is, if I understand Mr. Swain’s report correctly. And how 


seen the fire of my cigarette. . 


was prepared, he wasted no time. 


time? 


did it happen that the dynamo went out of commission just 
then? What did happen in the engine-room? 
know? I think, messieurs, if you find out the answer to that 


last question you will have gone a long way toward solving your 


mystery.” 


Captain Monk addressed Mr. Swain curtly: “It’s the chief’s 


watch in the engine-room?”’ 
“Yes, sir.” 


“T’ll have a talk with him presently, and go further into this 


affair. In the meantime, how does she stand?” 


“Under steerage way only’—Mr. Swain consulted the tell- 
tale compass affixed to the deck-beam overhead—‘‘sou’west by 


south, sir.” 


““Must ’ve swung off during that cursed dark spell. When I 


came below, two or three minutes before, we were heading into 


the Race, west-nor’-west, having left Cerberus Shoal whistling 


buoy to port about fifteen minutes earlier. Get her back on that 
course, if you please, Mr. Swain, and proceed at half-speed. 
Don’t neglect your soundings. I'll join you as soon as I feel fit.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Mr. Swain withdrew. . Captain Monk let his head sink back 
on its pillows and shut his eyes. 
stroked his brow. 
rezister adoration. with the able assistance of the eyebrows. 


L‘ane smiled down upon him divinely. Lanyard thought that 
affection was a beautiful thing, but preserved a duly concerned 


countenance. 


“T could do with a whisky and soda,” Monk confessed feebly. 
“No, not you, please” —as Liane offered to withdraw the com- 


passionate hands—“ Phin isn’t busy.” 
Mr. Phinuit hastened to make himself useful. 
A muted echo of the engine-room telegraph was audible then, 
and the engines took up again their tireless chant. 


by-north a quarter west. 


prescribed. was being held. 


Liane’s exquisite and.tender arm supported the suffering head 
of Captain Monk as he absorbed the nourishment served by 
The eyebrows made an affectingly faint try at a gesture 
The eyes closed, once more Monk’s head reposed 


Phinuit. 
of gratitude. 
upon the pillow. He sighed like a weary child. 


From the saloon came sounds of shuffling feet and mumbling 
voices as seamen carried away all that was mortal of Monsieur 


Popinot. 


Between roars of the fog-signals, six bells vibrated on the air. 
Phinuit cocked his head intelligently to one side, ransacked his 


memory, and looked brightly to Lanyard. 
“Ar-har!” he murmured. “The fatal hour!” 
Lanyard gave a gracious, smile. 


In attenuated accents Captain Monk, without opening his 
eyes or stirring under the caresses of that lovely hand, inquired: 


“What say, Phin?” 


“T was just reminding Monsieur Lanyard the fatal hour has 


struck, old thing.” 


.’ he said with becoming 


Does anybody 


Liane Delorme solicitously 
The captain opened his eyes long enough to 


Lanyard 
cocked a sly eye at the tell-tale; it gave their course as west- 
He was cheered to think that his 
labors at the binnacle were bearing fruit, and grateful that 
Monk was so thoroughly’ preoccupied with being an invalid 
waited upon and pitied by a beautiful volunteer nurse that he 
was willing to trust the navigation to Mr. Swain and had no 
time to observe by the tell-tale whether or not the course he had 


The eyebrows knitted in painful effort to understand. When 
one has narrowly escaped death by strangulation one may be 
pardoned some slight mental haziness. Besides, it makes to 
retain sympathy, not to be too confoundedly clear-headed., 

“Fatal hour?” 

“The dear man promised to render his answer to our unselfish 
little proposition at six bells to-night and not later.” 

“Really?” The voice was interested, and so were the eye- 
— but Monk was at pains not to move. “And has 

e?” : 

“Not yet, old egg.” 

Monk opened eapectant eyes and fixed them upon Lanyard’s 
face, the eyebrows acquiring a slant of amiable inquiry. 

“There is much to be said,” Lanyard temporized. “That 
is, if you feel strong enough . . .” 

“‘Oh, quite,” Monk assured him in tones barely audible. 

“Must it be a blow to the poor dear?” Phinuit inquired of 
Lanyard. 

“T hope not, very truly.” 

(The tell-tale now betrayed a course northwest-by-north 
Had the binnacle compass, then, gone out of its head altogether, 
on finding itself bereft of its accustomed court of counter-at- 


~tractions?) 


“Well, here we all are, sitting forward on the edges of our chairs, 
holding on to the seats with both hands, ears pricked forward, 
eyes shining . . . The suspense,” Phinuit avowed, “is something 
fierce!” 

“T am sorry.” 

“What d’you mean, you’re sorry? You're not going to back 
out?” 

“Having never walked into the arrangement you proposed, 
it would be difficult to back out—would it not?” 

Monk forgot that he was suffering acutely, forgot even the 
beautiful and precious hand that was soothing his fevered brow, 
and rudely shaking it off, sat up suddenly, eyebrows distinctly 
minatory above eyes that owned an ugly gleam. 

“Vou refuse?” he barked. 

Lanyard slowly inclined his head: “I regret I must beg to be 
excused.” 

“You damned fool!” 

“Pardon, monsieur?”’ 

A look of fury convulsed Liane’s face. Phinuit, too, was glar- 
ing, no longer a humorist. Monk’s mouth was working, and 
his eyebrows had got out of hand altogether. 

“You damned fool——”’ 


“But is not that a matter of personal view-point? At least, 


the question would seem to be open to debate.” 
“Tf you think arguments will satisfy us——’ 
“‘But, my dear Captain Monk, I am really not at all concerned 
to satisfy you. However, if you desire to know my reasons for 
declining the honor you would thrust upon me, they are at your 
service.” 
“T’ll be glad to hear them,” said Monk grimly. 
“One, I fancy, will do as well as a dozen. It is, then, my 
considered judgment that, were I in the least inclined to resume 


the evil ways of my past—as I am not—I would be, as you s0 


vividly put it, a damned fool to associate myself with people of 
a low grade of intelligence, wanting even enough to hold fast 
that which they have thieved!” ee 

“By God!” Monk brought down a thumping fist upon his 


desk. ‘What are you getting at?” 
“Your hopeless inefficiency, monsieur. ... Pardon my 
bluntness.” 


“Come through,” Phinuit advised in a dangerous vole 
“Just what do you mean?” 

“T mean that you, knowing I have but one object in submit- 
ting to association with you in any way, to wit, the recovery 0 
the jewels of Madame de Montalais and their restoration to that 
lady, have not had sufficient wit to prevent my appropriating 
those jewels under your very noses.” 

“You mean to say you’ve stolen them?” 

Lanyard nodded. “They are at present in my possession— 
if that confesses an act of theft.” . 

Monk laughed discordantly. ‘Then I say you're a liaf, 
Monsieur the Lone Wolf, as well as a fool!” His fist smote the 
desk again. - “The Montalais jewels are here.” 

Lanyard shrugged. 7 4 

“When did you lift them?” Phinuit demanded with sarca> 
“Tell us that!” 

Lanyard smiled an exasperating smile, lounged low im his 
chair, and looked at the deck-beams—taking occasion to note 


_ that the tell-tale had swung to true northwest. Ca va bien! 
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Lanyard edged along the partition to the door and emptied the pistol at the panels as fast as he could pull the trigger. 


“ 
Why, you insane impostor!” Monk stormed—‘I had that 

With own hand no later than this afternoon.” 

one out moving, Lanyard directed his voice toward the ceiling. 
id you by any chance open it and see what was inside?” 
€re Was no answer, and though he was careful not to betray 

pe seg by watching them, he was well aware that looks of 

suspicion were being exchanged by those three. So 

peed br en joying the prestige of a stupendously successful 

Captain Aegis thought was in the mind of Liane Delorme. 

was impossi “ and Mr. Phinuit: With the Lone Wolf, nothing 


Liane Delorme said i i i 
abruptly, in a choking voice: “ n the 
safe, please. Cantain Monk.” Ope 


any i 


“T’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

“Go on,” Phinuit advised—‘‘ make sure. If it’s true, we get 
bo pa don’t we? If it isn’t, we show him up for a pitiful 

“It’s a dodge,” Monk declared, “to get the jewels where he 
can lay hands on them. The safe stays shut.” 

“Open it, I beg of you!” Liane implored in tremulous accents. 

“ No——” 

“Why not?” Phinuit argued. ‘‘What can he do? I’ve got 
him covered.” 

“And I,” Lanyard interjected softly, “‘as you all know, am 
unarmed.” 

“ Please!” Liane insisted. 93 
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There was a pause which ended in a sullen grunt from Monk. 
Lanyard smiled cheerfully and sat up in his chair, watching the 
captain while he unlocked the door in the pedestal and with 
shaking fingers manipulated the combination dial. Liane 
Delorme left her chair to stand nearby, in undissembled anxiety. 
Only Phinuit remained as he had been, lounging back and 
watching Lanyard narrowly, his automatic pistol in a hand that 
dangled between his knees. 

Lanyard offered him a pleasant smile. 
biddingly in response. 

Monk swung open the safe door, seized the metal despatch-box 
by the handle, and set it upon the desk with a bang. Then, ex- 
tracting his pocket key-ring, he selected the proper key and made 
several attempts to insert it in the slot of the lock. But his 
confidence was so shaken, his morale so impaired by Lanyard’s 
sublime effrontery added to his recent shocking experience, that 
the gaunt hands trembled beyond his control, and it was several 
seconds before he succeeded. 

Lanyard gave no sign, but his heart sank. He had exhausted 
his last resource to gain time, he was now at his wit’s end. 
Only his star could save him now. . . . 

Monk turned the key in the lock, but all at once forgot his 
purpose, and with hands stayed upon the lid of the box paused 
and cocked his ears attentively to rumors of excitement and con- 
fusion on the deck. At that moment the instinct of the seaiar- 
ing man was uppermost. Monk stiffened, was rigid from head 
to foot. : 

One heard hurried feet, outcries, a sudden jangle of the engine- 
room telegraph. ; 

“ Monsieur! monsieur!”’ Liane implored. “‘Open that box!” 

The words were on her lips when she was thrown off her feet 
by a frightful shock which stopped the Sybarite dead in full 
career before the screw, reversed in obedience to the telegraph, 
could grip the water and lessen her forward momentum. The 
woman cannoned violently against Monk, shouldering him bodily 
aside. Instinctively snatching at the box, Monk succeeded 

only in dragging it to the edge of the desk. Then a second shock, 
accompanied by a grinding crash of steel and timbers, seemed 
to make the yacht leap like a live thing, stricken mortally. She 
heeled heavily to starboard, the despatch-box went. to the iloor 
with a thump lost in the greater din, Liane Delorme was propelled 
headlong into a corner, Monk was thrown to his knees, Phinuit 
lifted out of his chair and flung sprawling into the arms of Lanyard 
who, pinned down by the other’s weight in his own chair, felt 
this last slide backwards to starboard and bring up against a 
partition with a bang that drove a vast deal of breath out of him 
in one lone gust. 

He retained, however, sufficient presence of mind neatly to 
disarm Phinuit before that one guessed what Lanyard was about. 

After that second blow, the Sybarite remained at a standstill, 
but the continued beating of her engines caused her to quiver 
painfully from trucks to keelson, as if in agonies of death such 
as those which had marked the end of Popinot. Of a sudden the 
engines were stopped, and there was no more movement of any 
sort, only an appalling repose and a silence more dreadful still. 

Lanyard had no means to measure how long that dumb sus- 
pense lasted which was imposed by the stunned faculties of all 
onboard. Itseemedinterminable. Eventually—still embracing 
Phinuit with one arm, and grasping with his other hand the 
wrist of the hand that held the pistol—he saw Monk pick himself 
up and, making strange moaning noises, like a wounded animal, 
throw himself upon the door, jerk it open, and dash out. 

As if he had only needed that vision of action to animate him, 
Lanyard threw Phinuit off, so that he staggered across the slant- 
ing floor toward the door. When he brought himself up by 
catching hold of its frame, he was under the threat of his own 
pistol in Lanyard’s hands. He lingered for a moment, showing 
Lanyard a distraught and vacant face, then apparently realizing 
his danger faded away into the saloon. 

With a roughness dictated by the desperate extremity, Lanyard 
strode over to Liane Delorme, where she still crouched in her 
corner, staring witlessly, caught her by one arm, fairly jerked 
her to her feet, and thrust her stumbling out into the saloon. 
Closing the door behind her, he shot its bolts. 

He went to work swiftly then, in a fever of haste. In his ears 
the clamor of the shipwrecked men upon the decks was only 
a distant droning, hardly recognized for what it was by him who 
had not one thought other than to make all possible advantage 
of every precious instant. And so with the roar of steam from 


Phinuit scowled for- 


the escape valves of the boilers . . . 
Stripping off coat and waistcoat, he took from the pocket of 
the latter the wallet that held his papers, then ri i 


ripped open his 


Alias the Lone Wolf 


shirt and unbuckled the money belt round his waist. Its pockets 
were ample and fitted with trustworthy fastenings, and all but 
one, that held a few English sovereigns, were empty. The jewels 
of Madame de Montalais went into them as rapidly as his fingers 
could move. 

Thus engaged, he heard a pistol explode in the saloon, and 
saw the polished top of the captain’s desk scored by a bullet. 
His gaze shifting to the door, he discovered a neat round hole in 
one of its rosewood panels. At the same time, to the tune 
of another report, a second hole appeared, and the bullet 
winging above the desk, buried itself in the after bulkhead, “ety 
tween the deadlights. A stream of bullets followed, one after 
another boring neatly through the stout panels, as if their con- 
sistency had been that of cheese. 

Lanyard stepped out of their path and hugged the partition 
while he finished stuffing the jewels into the belt and, placing 
the thin wallet beneath it, strapped it tightly round him once 
more. . . . That would be Phinuit out there, no doubt, disdain- 
ing to waste time breaking in the door, or perhaps fearing his 
reception once it were down. An innocent and harmless amuse- 
ment, if he enjoyed it, that it seemed a pity to interrupt. At the 
same time it grew annoying. The door was taking on the look 
of a sieve, and the neighborhood of the deadlights, Lanyard’s 
sole avenue of escape, was being well peppered. Something would 
have to be done about it... . 

Lanyard completed his preparations by kicking off his shoes 
and taking up another notch in the leather belt that supported 
his trousers. If the swim before him proved a long one, he could 
get rid of his garments in the water readily enough; if on the 
other hand the shore were close at hand, it would be more con- 
venable to land at least half clothed. a a 

Then—the fusillade continuing without intermission save when 
the man outside stopped long enough to extract an empty clip 
and replace it with one loaded—Lanyard edged along the parti- 
tion to the door, calculated the stand of the lunatic in the saloon 
from the angle at which the bullets came through, and emptied 
the pistol he had taken from Phinuit at the panels as fast as he 
could pull trigger. 

There was no more firing in the saloon. .. . 

He tossed aside the empty weapon, made sure of Popinot’s on 
his hip, approached one of the deadlights, placed a chair, climbed 
up on it, and with infinite pains managed to wriggle and squirm 
head and shoulders through the opening. It was very fortunate 
for him indeed that the Sybarite happened to have been built for 
pleasure yachting, with deadlights uncommonly large for the sake 
of air and light, else he would have been obliged to run the risk 
of opening the door to the saloon and fighting his way out and 
up to the deck. 

As it was, the business was difficult enough. He had to work 
one of his arms out after his shoulders and then, twisting 1ound, 
strain and claw at the smooth overhang of the stern until able 
to catch the outer lip of the scuppers above. 

After that he had to lift and drag the rest of him out through 
the deadlight and, hanging by finger-tips, work his way round, . 
inch by inch, until it seemed that he might drop into the sea and 
escape hitting the screw. 

In point of fact, he barely missed splitting himself in two on 
the thing, and on coming to the surface clung to it while taking 
such observations as were possible in that night of befogged 
blackness. 

Impossible to guess which way to strike out. The fog hung 
low upon the water, graying its smooth, gently heaving b 
surface. He could see nothing on either beam. 

At length, however, he heard, through the hissing uproar of 
escaping steam, a mournful bell somewhere off to port, which he 
at first took for a buoy, then perceived to be tolling with a regu- 
larity inconsistent with the eccentric action of waves. Timed by 
pulsebeats, it struck once every fifteen seconds or thereabouts; 
undoubtedly the fog-signal of some minor lighthouse. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, Lanyard heard, from the 
deck above, the resonant accents of Captain Monk, clearly articu- 
roth that riot of voices, apparently storming at hapless Mr. 

wain. 

“Don’t you hear that bell, you imbecile? Doesn't that 
tell you what you’ve done? You've piled us on the rock off the 
eastern end of Plum Island. And God in Heaven only knows 
how you managed to get so far off the course!” 2 

Breathing to the night air thanks which would have driven 
Captain Monk mad could he have heard them, Lanyard let go 
the bronze blade and struck out.toward the sound of the melan- 
choly bell. 

Ten minutes later the fingers of his left (Continued on page 132) 


“No sense in 
hirin’ a law- 
yer ef he 
can't tell you how to 
swear, snapped Forsee. 
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T was a common tin bucket that Old Reliable toted, and it 

had originally contained one gallon of lard. Nothing 

remarkable about the bucket. The sun hung in practically 

its normal position for that hour of day, casting the custom- 
ary width of shadow in front of Jim Gray’s barber shop, where 
old man Eli Mundy dozed in his habitual attitude on the bench 
and broken-nose Sol Wigly sat with his chair tilted back against 
the wall—as usual. 

These facts are stated merely by way of suggesting another 
fact: that while Old Reliable unknowingly progressed into the 
vortex of queer events, he experienced no forewarning to prepare 
his mind, and forgot the events until they bobbed up again in a 
lawyer’s squabble at the court-house. 

“Howdy, Sol?” 

“Howdy, Uncle Zack.” 

So far the only notable incident was that Zack should have 
passed on without tarrying to argufy. But he was going to 
Forsee’s fish-dock to fetch a gallon of shrimp, which in their turn 
were going into Colonel Spottiswoode’s gumbo. And at the very 
moment of addressing Sol Wigly he caught the rumble of an explo- 
sion which seemed to come from the far end of Washington Street. 

“What’s dat?” he asked. 

“Nothin’,” answered Sol Wigly, reclosing his eyes. ‘‘Dey’s 
blastin’ out rock fer de road—on Fote Hill.” 

Sol Wigly knew everything. 

For a drowsy hour after the passing of Old Reliable neither 
Uncle Eli Mundy nor brother Sandy Spriggs saw or heard any- 
thing whatsoever until broken-nose Solomon Wigly sprang up 
and went running northward. Sol was a runner by trade, not 
one of those bathing-suit runners who chase one another around . 
the ring in Marathons, but a runner who chased ambulances, who 
ran after unfortunate street-cars, and who overtook the nimble 
contingent fee. It was Solomon’s gentle mission to smell out 
oagtid corporate oppression, to balm the wounds of negligence, 

Is oily voice giving advice to the mutilated, and his helpful 
arm leading clients to the Honorable J. Curtius Mandel, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


When Sol bounced up and ran, Uncle Eli Mundy realized that 
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something had occurred, for infallibly as a pig toting straw in his 
snout is a sign of cold weather, so were Solomon’s activities the 
sign of an accident. He trotted past the gas-works, crossed 
Glass Bayou Bridge, and paused near the abandoned Klondike 
Saloon of evil memory. There he saw the derailed train, and 
hustled gleefully to his harvest. 

The north-bound Y. & M. V. had stopped, scarcely five minutes 
after pulling out from the station, and stopped and eased off her 
rails with so little of noise or jostle that only the clairvoyant 
sensitiveness of Solomon Wigly could have detected it. Many 
passengers had kept their seats. Others, more impatient, stepped 
out to learn the cause of delay, and of these Sol listed the names 
of possible witnesses. 

At this point the railway skirts along the outside of the National 
Cemetery Road, with the precipitous Fort Hill towering above, 
and the mud-flats of the Yazoo some forty feet below. A wrecking- 
crew came and was trying to raise the locomotive to its track, 
when the keen-eyed Solomon saw what had happened—a care- 
lessly spiked rail had turned over, making his case of negligence. 
But nobody had seemed to get hurt, and he couldn’t find a client 
—which pestered Solomon. 

No human annoyance of Solomon Wigly on the hill above him 
could ruffle the serenity of a big red rooster that turned his back 
and began to pick his way across the mud-flats near the river’s 
edge. Neither he nor his master owned a kinship with people 
of the land, but, as became two confirmed old river rats, they 
lived on a half-stranded, half-floating shanty-boat that lay 
moored in the yellow waters of the Yazoo. Evidently the shang- 
hai had become disgusted with shore affairs, and started to walk 
the planks for home. Old Reliable observed him and called out: 

‘Come ’long, chicken, come ‘long. You ain’t gwine to fall off.” 

Thereupon the offended shanghai turned as if to march ashore. 

The old negro chuckled and resumed his job of watching 
‘“‘Lumberleg” Forsee as he prepared a catch of catfish for the 
market. ‘‘Lumberleg’’—so called because of a wooden substi- 
tute which replaced his natural left member—stumped around 
his chopping-block, with flashing knifé, a patent-leather cap, a 
couple of bristly eyebrows, plenty of uncombed nantes and a 
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96 Legs is Legs 


pair of galluses crossing in the back, after the fashion of British 
regulars at the Battle of New Orleans. . 

During the past hour Old Reliable had been critically observing 
Lumberleg’s operations, whilst he waited for Lum’s boy to fetch 
in the shrimp. Delay was no penance, for Zack could sit all day 
and listen to Lum’s river stories, even without the added attrac- 
tion of watching a crowd that had gathered on-the Cemetery 
Road. 

““Mister Lum,” he remarked presently, “‘I wonder what ail 
dat train?” : 

“Dunno,” the fisherman grunted. 

“Must ha’ been a wreck,” Zack figured it out. ‘‘Glad J warn’t 
travelin’ dat train.” 

“Glad!” Lumberleg whirled on his wooden ‘pin, ‘Glad! 
Wisht J’d ha’ knowed she was goin’ off the track. I’d sho been 
ridin’ her, an’ got hurt.” 

“Got hurt?” Zack queried innocently, “what for, Mister Lum?” 

“To collect damages, that’s what. One time a friend o’ mine 
collected four hundred an’ twenty dollars on a compermise, an’ 
free board for nigh a month.” 

““Dat’s nice. Railroads pays good money.” Zack bobbed his 
fuzzy head. ‘But Lordee, Mister Lum, I never could have no 
sech luck.” 

Sorrowfully Zack’s eyes followed a path towards the derailed 
train. Where the planks ended a trail began and wound on 
amongst weeds and cockleburs, and the jetsam of many a 
derelict. At the foot of the bluff it climbed a flight of shaky steps 
to the railroad level, and there Zack’s eyes picked up aman. A 
skimpy figure in blue overalls moved languidly down the steps, 
leaving the scene of the wreck and slouching in the direction of 
Forsee’s dock. As his foot struck the first plank, Forsee glanced 
up and growled: 

‘“‘There’s Lank, too derned lazy to ketch a train, when hits done 

Old Reliable gave a closer look at the man who walked along 
the planks, wearing a straw-colored beard which flourished in 
spots where the dirt was thickest, a felt hat pulled over his eyes, 
and boots that were corrugated with the mud of years. The 
ratty rooster gazed at the no less ratty man without conceding 
his human superiority, or an inch of passageway. Ordinarily 
Lank preferred to slink around an obstacle rather than raise 
fatiguing contentions. But here he couldn’t go around, couldn’t 
step off the wabbly plank without wading knee deep in- mush. 
As a lord of creation Lank must assert his manhood. : 

“Git out o’ my way!” 

The shanghai never budged, so Lank exerted his foot and 
kicked him off, squawking and fluttering in the shallow water. 
But he hadn’t counted on the recoil. Lank lost his balance; he 
swayed like a man about to dive, the board reeled and rocked 
beneath him; he lunged forward, then jerked himself backward, 
yelled and fell off—striking his head against the blade of an old 
propeller which lay imbedded in the mud. ~ 

“Hurt yo’self, Lank?” Forsee called out. 

“Who do you think I hurt?” 

It was only from a sense of grossest outrage that Lank taxed his 
constitution by speaking so many words at once. A measly 
rooster had jostled him off the plank, an old nigger had pulled 
him out of the mud, and Lank didn’t care to discuss the humilia- 
tion as he stalked aboard the dock and rested his back against a 
post. 

‘“‘Lank,” observed his partner; “‘thought you was goin’ to ride 
that train to Rollin’ Fork?” 

“Nope. She’s stalled, an’ that’ll throw me plumb night gittin’ 
to our camp.” 

Which would have closed all argument if Forsee hadn’t noticed 
a trickle of blood behind Lank’s right ear and remarked, “‘Lank, 

_you’re a fool.” : 

There was no sense in overworking his tongue, so Lank’s eyes 
asked the question, ‘‘ Why?” 

‘“’Cause nobody ’cept a fool would ha’ left that railroad train 
to come down here an’ fall off my plank, when I ain’t got no 
money to pay damages.” 

“Never thought about it,” Lank replied in the tone of a man 
who rarely thought about anything. 

“‘Warn’t there no jostle when she run off?” 

“‘Cose, she kinder shook. Some o’ the butcher boy’s things 
tumbled off his box an’ rattled aginst the spittoon.” 

“You oughter fell on the spittoon yo’self an’ got knocked 
sensible. Then that cut on yo’ head might. ha’ been wuth a 
thousand dollars.” 

Lank Stillyards gulped down his Adam’s apple as he inquire: , 
“‘S’posin’ I had fell on that spittoon? What could I do about it?” 


“Do about it!” Forsee snorted, “You wouldn’t have to do 
nothin’, jes lie still an’ ack paralyzed; then hobble to the court- 
house on crutches an’ prove how bad the railroad done you.” 

“But I wouldn’t know what to swear,” Lanked ‘shuffled one 
uncertain foot and whined. 

““That’s the lawyer’s business,” snapped Forsee. sense 
in hirin’ a lawyer ef he can’t tell you how to swear.” 

Disputation of any kind always gave Lank a buzzing in the 
head. To avoid it he turned away, throwing himself, mud and all, 
across his cot i. the little tar-paper cabim which served for 
sleeping quarters. But the more persistent Forsee hadn’t near 
come to the end of his rope. He pivoted on his wooden pin and 
followed Lank. ‘‘Lemme see that cut.” 

Having shifted his observation post, Old Reliable could watch 
Forsee inspecting the scar behind Lank’s ear. 

‘°Tain’t nigh enough fer damages,” Lum decided. “ Here, Lank, 
turn over on yo’ face.” - 

One swipe of Forsee’s big hands stripped Lank’s shirt to the 
neck, showing a scrawny back with no discolorations except from 
ancient splotches of dirt. 

‘Thought mebbe yo mought ha’ got hit some’rs else.” Lum 
stood combing his whiskers with long and horny fingers until he 
combed out an idea. ‘‘Lank, how big was that spittoon on the 
train?” 

‘Right tol’able good size.” 

‘Big as this?”” Forsee reached around—he could reach every- 
thing within the narrow cabin—and grabbed a pot. 

“Reckin so.” 

“Tron svittoon, warn’t it?” Forsee asked again. 

““Vep,” Lank nodded. 

“Then lie still.” 

Forsee moved quickly as 4 man who knew his business. He 
turned the pot upside down and pressed its rim against the soft 
flesh between Lank’s shoulders. Stillyards squirmed and 
wriggled out from underneath. ‘‘Quit that,Lum! You hurts!” 

After the ring of iron had sunk into Lank’s flabby flesh, 
Forsee lifted his pot and inspected the bruised circle that it left 
behind. 

“Thar!” he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘‘Nary spittoon couldn’t 
make no better mark.” 


The cause célébre of Amos Stillyards vs. the Y. & M. V. R.R 
Co. was on trial. Its first day had been consumed in a sparring 
of counsel, for Judge Robert Vane and Billy Marion, who 
represented the company, recognized a dangerous case, and 
contested every point. At the hour of adjournment for the 


night their wrangling with the Honorable J. Curtius Mandel - 


over testimony relating to the spinal cord, promised to endure 
throughout the week. Their court-room arguments, however, 
had been temperate and restrained as compared with the dis- 
cussion which took place that night in Colonel Spottiswoode’s 
library, where it constituted no contempt of court for Judge 
Vane to express his opinion of a cunning shyster. Two famous 
neurologists had been brought to Vicksburg in the hope of being 
allowed to examine the plaintiff; one of these, Dr. Chotard, was 
an old friend of the colonel’s. Hence their dinner-party, followed 
by a free-for-all exchange of views. 8 

Old Reliable reveled in high points of law, and any kind of 
symptoms. He lingered with their coffee, lingered with their 
cigars, and he lingered without excuse. Dr. Chotard and Dr. 
Franklin, from Saint Louis, were argufying. Zack bobbed his 
bald head and endorsed every point they made about the foramen 
magnum, inter-articular cartilages, and the final splitting up of 
the caudia equina. But Zack never heard a syllable to remind 
him of Mr. Lum Forsee mashing down on an iron pot. When 
the door-bell rang he hated to miss a trick by going to answer It. 

“Oh, Zack,” Judge Vane glanced up, “if that’s young Doctor 
Kennington, show him in here.” 

‘* All right, suh.” And Zack shuffled to the door. “a 

Five men lounged in the comfortable library, two specialists, 
two lawyers, and Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode. Here amongst 
his friends Judge Vane freely admitted that the railroad could 
not contest its liability—their rail was defectively spiked down, 
and this negligence had caused the accident, which Mandel most 
convincingly proved. 

“Tt narrows down to this,” continued Judge Vane. “If the 
plaintiff be actually paralyzed, that jury may soak us for twenty- 
five thousand dollars. I want you doctors to question this young 
interne from-the hospital, who has had Stillyards under observa- 
tion.” 

Then the door opened, and Zack marched in grandly to at- 
nounce, ‘‘ Jedge, here’s Doctor Kennington.” 
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“Thar! Forsee exclaimed triumphantly. “Nary spittoon couldn't make no better mark.’ Lank rolled over, with 
eyes questioning what Forsee meant to do next. 2 


— oa prepared to remain and enjoy himself, but Selina 
uted from her kitchen, “You Zack! Come here dis minit an’ 
up yo’ pantry.” 

ate ane entered with becoming diffidence in the pres- 
eo such distinguished surgeons, who put him speedily at 


‘Now, sit down, Will,” said Judge Vane, ‘‘and tell these gentle- 
men what you know about Stillyards.” 

“Judge,” the lad smiled, ‘‘I don’t know much—nobody at the 
hospital does. That case got our goat.” 

“Yours is not the only goat,” Dr. Franklin reassured him. 


‘Please tell us what you do know.” a 
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“Well, doctor, I went myself for this patient in our ambulance. 
We found him lying on a cot at Forsee’s fish-dock, and he seemed 
to be paralyzed from the waist down, couldn’t use his legs. 
Four men lifted him out on a stretcher.” 

‘Then you examined him at the hospital?” 

‘The surgeon-in-charge did, sir; I assisted.” 

‘What did you find?” 

“That’s just the trouble, sir. He complained of being totally 
paralyzed in his left leg and partially so in his right. But we 
found absolutely nothing to account for it. Found nothing 
whatever except a slight cut, behind and above the right ear, and 
a circular mark in the small of his back.” 

‘Describe that mark.” 

“The patient said he was thrown down in the aisle, and fell 
across an iron spittoon. There was a mark, 
a distinct mark—you could scarcely call it 
a bruise—circular in shape, about the size 
of those big iron spittoons, and gradually 
disappeared. The third day it was gone.” 

Even the keen questioning of Dr. Franklin 
failed to develop further information as to 
the scar, so he shifted to another line. 

‘‘What about the patient’s general con- 
dition?” 

“IT may answer that, sir, by saying that 
our surgeon—all of us, in fact—paid special 
attention to his case, it being so 
peculiar and baffling. The pa- 
tient’s temperature and pulse were 
practically normal, considering his 
state of anemia, and being ex- 
tremely thin, almost emaciated, 
from malnutrition and malaria. 
His appetite was positively abnor- 
mal. He ate three square meals a 
day and gained flesh. Even his 
legs got fat and showed no indica- 
tion of atrophy. Yet he lay there 
for twenty-two days, and never moved a 
muscle from the waist down.” 

““That’s the truth, gentlemen,” blurted 
out Billy Marion, at which Colonel Spot- 
tiswoode rose up beside the mantelpiec 
and interrupted: - 

‘Look here, Billy, do you mean to tell 
me that a man who is not paralyzed 
could lie perfectly still for three weeks 
without moving a muscle?” 

““That’s exactly what Stillyards did.” 

‘Impossible, Billy! Impossible!” said 
Colonel Spottiswoode. ‘‘The man must 
have been injured.” 

‘‘Not necessarily, my dear Bev,” Dr. 
Chotard smiled; ‘“‘such cases are not un- 
known to science. He probably. suffers 
from a mysterious affliction known as 
‘Railroad Spine,’ which can be caused in 
no other way except through injuries 
received on a railroad. Dr. Kennington, 
will you kindly detail your patient’s 
symptoms as he gave them?” 

The young interne was about to an- 
swer when Dr. Franklin leaned forward, 
elbows on knees, and interrupted, ‘“‘One 
moment, please. Your patient complains 
of injury to the spinal’ cord—that he 
experiences a tingling sensation running 
down both legs; that his legs feel like they 
were gone to sleep—severe pains in the 
small of his back, and pains which cross from one side of his head 
to the other; that his memory is failing, and amongst other 
things he fails to recall exactly how he got hurt. His eyesight is 
getting bad—he’s going blind—he’s so weak and nervous that he 
can not work; that he had an internal hemorrhage a few hours 
after the injury. Am I approximately correct?” 

In spite of Dr. Franklin’s world-wide reputation, and a half 
susperstitious reverence for his uncanny power, the youug interne 
stared at him in blank amazement and said, “‘That’s precisely 
what the patient complains of.” 

“Colonel Spottiswoode was also staring as if at some most 
singular piece of quackery. Then the specialist arose, a tall 
spare man with clear gray eyes, and inquired, “Judge 


Vane, has the attorney for plaintiff ever appeared in similar” 
cases?’ 

“Yes,” Vaneanswered witha frown. “Four years ago hegota yer 
dict for thirty thousand dollars, and a few weeks later we caught his 
paralyzed client dancing all the fancy dances at Atlantic City” 

“T thought as much,” the specialist nodded. “Gentlemen 
there’s no trick in my being able to give a malingcrer’s symptoms, 
they all come out of the same book.” : 


“But, doctor,” protested young Kennington, “Stillyards neve 
read a book in his whole life.” a 

“Granted.” Most courteously Franklin inclined: his head. 
“He does not read, but his attorney does. In that attorney* 
library you will probably find Eyrick’s ‘Diseases of the Spin 
Cord.’ Turn to the chapter on ‘Railroad Spine’ and note how dill 
gently it has been thumbed, with passages underscored—passagé 
giving the identical symptoms which I have related. An unset 
pulous lawyer may train his client to repeat them like a parrot, 
and no scientist can successfully contradict him—before a Juty- 

“But,” suggested Colonel Spottiswoode, “if you know # 
much without seeing the patient, why can’t you examine 
thoroughly and demonstrate that he is not hurt?” 
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“Simply because the man won’t let us,’’ Dr. Franklin laughed 
helplessly. “Nevertheless we may know, for there’s a curious 
thing about these malingerers—certain earmarks almost in- 
variably stick out. For example, the lawyer always gets to the 
daimant before any physician sees him.” 


Yi The squad halted 


and stared at the 

fiery, menacing 

thing. For one terrified 
instant Lank Stillyards was 
actually paralyzed; then he jerked 
himself upright and his crutches fell. 


“Correct you are,” agreed Judge Vane. “If a brakeman falls 
off our freight cars, the Honorable J. Curtius Mandel always 
gets to him before he hits the ground.” 

“And,” Dr. Franklin continued, “they rarely submit their 
client to the examination of experts.” 

Mandel has already refused,” Judge Vane corroborated. 

Vhich reopened the whole affair—wide open. From the very 

nning of this dangerous case the railroad attorneys had 
neglected nothing; and if Solomon Wigly kept busy, so did the 
railroad detectives. Counsel for defendant knew that Wigly 
tha gone to Forsee’s boat within an hour after the wreck, and 

t Lawyer Mandel had visited his prospective client on the 
ya night. Young Dr. West—just out of college—was not 

ed in until the second day following the alleged injury. This 
gave plenty of time for the patient to learn his lesson. ‘Two days 


tater Stillyards was moved to the hospital. But the surgeon in 


Be, or his assistants, would’ not be competent witnesses 
use Commuhications from a patient to his physician are 
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privileged. After Stillyards’ removal from the hospital, detec- 
tives in skiffs had laid alongside the dock at night, watching the 
shammer as he moved about inside with the full use of his legs. 
But if these detectives were called to testify, the jury would not 


only-refuse to believe a word, but in their verdict might penalize © 


the company for setting spies upon a citizen. 

Vane and Marion were well enough informed, 

yet found their hands effectively tied. 

“Now, Bob,” said Colonel Spottiswoode, 
“you’ve accounted for everything else; how 
do you account for the big round bruise on 
that fellow’s back?” 

“Can’t account for that,” Judge Vane ad- 
mitted; “not yet.” 

All that evening Old Reliable had itched 
for an opportunity to butt in and shine upon 
their medico-legal confab. All that month 
Judge Robert Vane had exhausted search 
and theory for an opportunity to prove how 
around, red bruise had occurred upon the 
oack of Amos Stillyards. Now the library 
door opened at his elbow, and old Zack ap- 
peared, grinning, with a tray of glasses. 

“‘Here’s yo’ toddy, Jedge.” 

Judge Vane arose, and the two opportuni- 
ties faced each other across that narrow 
tray. But they met as strangers, for the 
judge didn’t know that Zack knew; and Zack 
never dreamed of the sensation he would 
create by telling of Lumberleg Forsee and 
the mark of the iron pot. 

The Honorable J. Curtius Mandel might have achieved 
undying fame as a theatrical producer. In the craft of 
stage settings, to impress the populace and to influence 
the jury, he excelled every other artist at the Warren 
County bar. 

Never was his artistry more delicately employed than in the 
simple entrance of his leading man. There was no spectacular 
rolling up of the auto-ambulance, no cumbersome unloading of 
a cripple, and no bearing him into the court-room on a litter. 
This scene had.been so overdone by cheap performers that it now 
jarred upon the public taste, and had lost appeal. Nothing so 
tawdry and banal for the Honorable J. Curtius. 

Just at the psychological moment when jurors and onlookers 
were crowding in at the east gate of the court-house, a rattletrap 
buggy drove up with every spoke clattering and every joint 
creaking. The starveling horse need not be ordered to “Whoa!” 
for it seemed that only the shafts kept him from falling when he 
did stop. Here was Poverty personified. Old man Lum Forsee 
climbed out, balanced himself on his wooden pin, caught hold of 
the ground with his sound leg, and tenderly lifted his paralyzed 
comrade. Here was a picture of Injured Helplessness, and an 
Idyl of Friendship Amongst the Lowly. Beneath it lay the 
subtler pathos of protest against a soulless corporation. Lawyers 
and jurors and deputy sheriffs stood by in respectful silence 
while the wooden-legged fisherman eased his broken friend from 
the buggy, adjusted a crutch under each arm, and led him gently 
as a mother up the steps to the court-house yard. From this 
sight the Honorable J. Curtius Mandel turned away, as if 
his great heart throbbed at such outrages upon the common 
people. 

As the pegleg and the paralytic jiggled painfully along the walk 
two country boys stepped forward and caught Stillyard, by 
either arm. Both these lads—Watt Austin and Gene Blackman 
—were members of the jury, but they didn’t consider that. They 
only felt themselves as human beings, young and strong and 
healthy, while here was a weaker mortal in distress. So they 
gave their pity and shared their strength. 

Somewhat apart, on the terrace, stood Judge Vane and Billy 
Marion with the two neurologists, and Old Reliable as a shadowy 
background. Zack had heard so much about this lawsuit that 
he wanted to see for himself, and all five of them saw what was 
happening. 

“Look, Judge!” Billy pointed to the jurors assisting Stillyards, 
“That’s bad for us.” 

“Hush!” whispered his partner. 
propriety we'll make it worse.” 

Lum Forsee and Lank Stillyards were most happily cast for 
their parts, producing exactly the effect of humble inefficiency 
which the Honorable J. Curtius had been at such pains to inspire. 

“Mister Billy! Mister Billy!” Old Reliable nudged his 
friend’s elbow. ‘‘Is dat de feller what’s suin’ de railroad?” 


“Tf we object to the im- 
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“Don’t bother me, Zack,”’ Marion shook him off, because he want- 
ed to hear what Doctors Chotard and Franklin were about to sav. 

The two physicians had taken their stand for the purpose of 
observing Stillyards, watching the movements of his uscless legs 
at which everybody else hated to look. This they did, scrutinizing 
him with a cold, professional appraisement. After Stillyards had 
jiggled himself up the steps and disappeared into the great hail- 
way, Dr. Chotard spoke guardedly: 

“That’s a sound man. You'll find his legs well developed. It 
takes strength to use them as he does, and maintain that con- 
tinuous jiggle.”’. 

“Are you certain, doctcr?” 

“Perfectly sure.” Chotard emphasized his opinion with a 
glance of courteous inquiry at Dr. Franklin. The other specialist 
nodded, then made the matter even clearer. 

“T agree with Dr. Chotard,” he said in that deliberate voice of 
his. ‘Observe how he holds up the left heel and allows the toe 
to dangle. If he were actually paralyzed it would be impossible 
for him to keep that heel from dragging; his entire leg would 
dangle helplessly and no amount of effort could prevent it. His 
shamming gait requires constant power in the legs, and keeps 
his muscles at’a tension. It’s all a sham.” 

Both lawyers were so absorbed as they fell in behind Stillyards 
and followed him up the long iron stairway, that Billy Marion 
kept brushing Zack aside as if he were a pestiferous mosquito. 

“Huh!” Zack grunted, “won’t lemme tell ’im nothin’.” 

So Old Reliable halted at the court-room door and stood 
sniffing the tense air of expectancy. 

The Honorable J. Curtius Mandel bided his time until every- 
thing grew quiet; then he arose with the air of an avenging deity 
and announced, “Your Honoz, our next witness will be the 
plaintiff, Mr. Amos Stiilyards.” ; 

A low buzz passed over the crowd. Folks stood up, craning 
their necks to see the wooden-legged man as he steered his 
crippled friend-to the witness-box, and arranged the plaintiff’s 
legs so that they hung like flabby dish rags. : 

Old Zack’s mouth flew open mighty wide, and his 
eyes bulged as he heard Lank telling how the train flung 
him down across the iron spittoon and hurt his back so 
he couldn’t walk any more. Zack kept worming his 
way through the crowd and listened, but 
Lank never spoke a word about the shang- 
hai rooster, nor about knocking his head 
against the propeller, nor about 
Mr. Lum Forsee cutting biscuits 
out of his back. By the time 
Lawyer Mandel got through 
asking questions, Old Reliable 
had reached Billy Marion and 
was pulling at his sleeve. 

“Get away, Zack, get away!” 
The young lawyer spoke im- 
patiently, because at that min- 
ute Judge Vane rose up, and, 
the way Zack understood it, he 
began argufying that “‘ ’twarn’t 
no more’n fair to let his two 
doctors see what ailed Mister 
Lank. Then Lawyer Mandel 
rared and pit ed, and ‘lowed 
that home d cors was plenty 
good enough .or home folks, an’ 
he was ’posed to havin’ these 
hired furriners comin’ 
to Vicksburg an’ 
swearin’? away the 


rights of Vicksburg 9 
citizens.” 
At that Mister Billy : 


appeared so disgusted 
that he walked to the 
ice cooler for a drink 
. of water. That’s when 
Zack got a chance.to 
tell him about seein et 
Lank tumble off out down dar? 
plank and hit his head Dynamite! 

on a propeller, and 

how Mister Lum Forsee cut that mark on his back by mashing 
down with an iron pot 

~““What? What?” Mister Billy made Zack tell it all over 
again, then he whirled around and rushed to Judge Vane. But 


Legs is Legs 


Judge Vane couldn’t listen, not even to his own partner, because 
he had sot in again to argufyin’ to the high judge about taki 
the jury for an automobile ride. Zack didn’t rightly get the 
hang of it except that high judge Wilson said that he thought 
so too, that the jury ought to go up and see the place where 
Judge Vane’s engine ran off the track. Nobody else noticed it 
but Zack caught the glance between Lawyer Mandel and his 
client; then Lank Stillyards spoke right out in court himself 
to the high judge: . 

“But, Jedge, I’m skeered to go up there whar all that dyna- 
mite’s a shootin’ off.” 

“We'll have the blasting stopped,” Judge Wilson said, “and 
proceed to the scene of the accident at five o’clock.” 

Mister Billy hardly waited to hear how it all turned out be- 
fore he grabbed Zack’s arm and hurried him into a consulta- 
tion-room. And whilst Zack was telling what Mr. Lum did 
with the iron pot, Mister Billy never said a word, just walked 
up and down studying about it. Once he stopped at the north 
window and listened to the boom of a blast from the cemetery 
road, half a mile distant. Presently Zack saw his lips move and 
heard him mutter, “I’m scared! I’m scared!” jes the same as 
Lank had said it. Then he whirled abruptly, clutched Zack’s 
shoulders and whispered, ‘‘I’ll try it. Now, Zack, listen.” - 

ew ever knew what it was that Mister Billy told Zack 
to do. 

The great gold-faced clock in the courthouse tower showed 
three forty-five, when Old Reliable started northward along 
Cherry Street, trailing a white man who sauntered on ahead. 
Nobody except Zack would have noticed this man, and Zack 
himself might not have glanced at him a second time except 
for Mister Billy Marion’s injunction to follow. At the north 
end of Cherry Street, Logue Nason, shrewdest of railroad detec- 
tives, started up a steep road which leads over Fort Hill. 
Half-way up he paused in a deep cut, left the road, and went 
climbing upward through a bush-grown ravine at his left. 

When Old Reliable reached the same spot he likewise van- 

ished and joined the detective. Con- 
cealed by a clump of Spanish dag- 
gers, they halted on 
‘mr the backbone of a 
ridge between the 
Fort Hill road and 
.the lower road to the 
National Cemetery. 
“You know the 
way?” Nason im 
quired. 
“Yas suh, knows 
it real good.” 
“Then go on.” 

_ With Zack in the 
lead they crept across 
the ridge, clinging to 
the locusts and crawl 
ing until they over- 
looked the edge ofa 
precipitous bluff from 
which Zack might 
have dropped his hat 
into the Cemetery 
Road. A hundred feet 
beyond was the switch 
where the train 
been derailed. 

“This is where 
you stand,” Nasom 
said. : 

“Look here, Mis 
ter,” Zack suddenly 
remembered, “aint 
we right above dat 
place whar 
shootin’ off de 

mite?” 

“Hold on,” the a 
tective stopped 
from running; “thet 

won’t be another blast 

until a few minutes after five o’clock, when it goes off, right ai 
derneath you.” 

_“Onderneath me? No ’twon’t, Mister, cause I won't be nigh 

dis place.” (Continued on page 102) 
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This never was seen on a ticker. 
It's my little tip from inside— 
That Campbell’s is better and quicker 
Than any the cook will provide. 
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AY CAMPBELL GomPANY. 


A sure market tip 


It pays to buy Campbell’s Soup. When you 
count up your time, the cost of materials and fuel, 
Campbell’s Soup is so much cheaper that you simply 
can't afford to make soup at home. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


has a delicious flavor, tempting and appetizing. 
Choice red-ripe tomatoes, grown from selected seed, 
are prepared with pure granulated sugar, creamery 


butter and other tasty foods. Put this delightful 


soup first on your market list. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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“Wait, listen.” The detective held him. 
“You are not supposed to be here until 
after that blast. Then you'll light this fuse 
and throw it down in front of Stillyards.” 

“Light dat?” Zack showed the whites 
of his eyes as from under his coat Nason 
produced something which looked bigger 
than any fire-cracker which Zack had ever 
seen. “Mister, won’t dat thing blow up?” 

“No, it’s nothing but loose powder, to 
sizzle and make a blue light. All you have 
to do,” the detective spoke on quietly, ‘‘is 
to go back up the hill and watch the court- 


house clock. Mister Marion’s automobile ~ 


will come first. When it gets to the Glass 
Bayou Bridge a blast is going off. That 
gives you time to come back here and be 
ready for Stillyards. See that broken- 
down wagon at the roadside? When 
Stillyards gets right opposite the wagon, 
light this and throw it down in the road.” 

“Throw it down? 
throw it down.” 

‘Then holler,.‘Dynamite! Dynamite!’ 
and beat it away from here.” 

Although Billy Martin felt justified in 
any trick to show up this. shamming 
plaintiff, he did not take his partner into 
confidence. The high-minded Robert 
Vane clung to old traditions of his profes- 
sion, and would never countenance a 
subterfuge; but the more practical Marion 
knew that he had to fight the devil with 
fire. If the scheme miscarried, Zack would 
keep his mouth shut and nobody could 
laugh at Billy. 

Neither could any human being suspect 
a sinister motive in the cordial Billy Marion 
when, upon leaving the court-house at 
five o’clock, he invited the presiding judge 
and the Honorable J. Curtius Mandel to 
share his seven-passenger car. After which 
it seemed quite natural to seat the plaintiff 
and Lumberleg Forsee on the rear cushion 
beside their lawyer. It was a conciliatory 


he said, “but he saved us a dismissed 
house. Blanding is so stuck on himself 
because he won a fight that he’s as happy 
as can be. He certainly knocked your 
friend for a goal. Some kick Blanding 
carries in that right mitt. Well, well; able 
to go on for the next act?” 

Folly had been seeking the lowest 
depths of humiliation. Also, she had been 
almost hating Allan Grant. How dare he 
soil her by protecting her? Did he think 
that she wasvone of those spineless women 
who have to be protected? She’d teach 
him better. She, Ffolliott Dare, could 
take care of herself. What sort of “‘pro- 
tection” was it that made a woman the 
cause of a nasty, low brawl? How dared 
he disobey her injunction, disobey all the 
theater rules, and seek her out between acts 
on the first night of her great chance? 
She was through with him; she was amazed 
that she’d ever thought that she loved him. 

So she had been mentally raging. But 
when another person dared to pity him, 
almost to jeer at him . . . That made it, 
different. She lifted the revolver that stood 
on her dressing-table, that was the vital 
“property” in the final scene of the play. 

““T wish,” she said, ‘‘that it were a real 
bullet. I'd like to kill that Blanding. He 


isn’t fit——” 


Yas suh, I'll sho. 


Cosmopolitan for September, 


arrangement, and wholly without guile. 
It also seemed proper for Billy to take the 
lead, three other cars following, with the 
jury and court officials. 

Precisely at the moment when Marion’s 
car reached the center of Glass Bayou 
Bridge an explosion came from the side of 
Fort Hill, and he checked up, remarking 


for Stillyards’ benefit, ‘Thought they were 


done with that blasting.” 

“They ain’t, I tell you,” Stillyards 
answered querulously. “I’m scared to go 
up thar.” 

“No danger, I hope,’’ said Billy, “‘but 
we better go slow. Some folks are mighty 
careless with dynamite.” So Billy honked 
and honked to let the blasters—and Zack 
—know that he was coming. 

Ten yards south of the broken wagon by 
the roadside, Billy stopped and opened his 
rear door. The Honorable J. Curtius 
Mandel stepped out first, and began his 


“elaborate preparations to assist the cripple. 


But.when Watt Austin and Gene Blackman 
again took charge of Stillyards, the lawyer 
stood aside. It was better so; human 
sympathy made fat verdicts. Following 
close behind with Forsee, he smiled grimly 
at Stillyards throwing his entire weight 
upon the sturdy jurors. Austin and 
Blackman were practically supporting 
him, while the others hung back in defer- 
ence to the helpless man’s condition. 
Nobody was talking, when an excited 
warning uprose from the cliff above them: 

“Look out down dar! Dynymite! 
Dynymite!” 

The squad halted, and stared at a 
sizzling thing which had fallen like a 
meteor into the road, a menacing fiery 
thing, a thing that sputtered, and burned 
with flashes of blue flame. 

For one terrified instant Lank Stillyards 
was actually paralyzed, then jerked him- 
self upright and his crutches fell. With 


The First Night 


(Continued from page 29) 


She threw the gun down upon the floor. 
Her head fell forward in her arms and she 
wept again. Mannheim grinned. No 
better preparation for the next act could 
he ask. If before she went on she was 
aroused to emotional heights, what would 
she be when she was on the stage? 

A boy knocked on the door, and called 
“Curtain.” Next minute Mannheim 
knew what she would be. 

New York had witnessed the début of 
a great emotional actress, who yet could 
make a laugh follow a tear, could do better 
—could arouse that delighted smile of 
sympathy which is the surest index of the 
audience’s feelings. But now it witnessed 
the superb acting of a great tragédienne. 

Not that the work of Ffolliott Dare was 
flawless. How could it be, at twenty-one? 
But it held the future promise of tremen- 
dous things, and its present was something 
to make old-timers thank their stars that 
they were here to-night. 

Swiftly the play worked its way to the 
climax, that amazing climax which Mann- 
heim and all good judges had feared. 
Mannheim, from the wings, found himself 
watching with a feeling of cool curiosity. 
The play was safe; nothing on earth could 
kill its chances now. But -could. Folly 
Dare, that slim young thing with the big 


resistless power his two arms flung. 
selves apart, hurling the pillars of his 
temple from him, and sent the Surprised 
Gene Blackman sprawling on all fom 
Stillyards stampeded against Forsee gn 
the Honorable J. Curtius, knocking them 
aside and scattering the group of jurors 
just behind. He was gone—gone beforeany. 
body noticed who it was. For they werein. 
tent upon the dynamite when Billy Marion 
sprang forward and tossed it over the hill. 
side. This saved the general panic; and 
Lumberleg looked around for Stillyardg 

“Yonder he goes,” Gene Blackmap 
pointed; “and I’ve been carrying the 
cussed liar!”” The whole court turned 
saw their paralyzed plaintiff leaping agg 
the railroad and dodging behind a pile ot 
cross-ties. 

“Lank! Lank!”’ Forsee beckoned 
“Come back. ’Tain’t gwine to bust.” 

And Lank might have come back i## 
Gene Blackman hadn’t shucked his goat 
and started after him. Stillyards caugl 
the glitter in Blackman’s eye, snatched 
his hat and went plunging downward 
wards the river, with the juror losing 
ground behind him. Like a swallow Lank 
skimmed across the lowlands and raced 
along the planks to Forsee’s shanty boat, 
where he cast loose the fastest skiff. 

“Don’t take my skiff,” Forsee yelled; 
but the ex-plaintiff was already pulling 
hard for Louisiana. 

“Mister Sheriff,” said his Honor, “dis 
charge this jury until to-morrow morning 
Then we shall take up another case.” 

As the red-faced and disappointec 
Blackman came panting up the hill, Ok 
Reliable scrambled down from the dif 
and broke into a laugh. “Mister Billy, 
he said, ‘“‘hit’s a mighty good thing dal 
Lank feller could run so swif’, ’cause Mistei 
Gene Blackman would ha’ paralyzed hin 
shore nuff.” . 


violet eyes and the black hair—could she 
make them believe that she would really 
rather than let her sister marry the love 
who had discarded her, shoot him t 
death? 

And the coolness began to leave the littl 
manager, as it had left the mindswand heart 
of those who watched her from the fron! 
of the house. For Ffolliott Dare hat 
entered upon her final speech. Her vole 
rose almost to a scream; then it broke; ther 
suddenly it became calm, cold as the wint 
that blows across the poles, and just # 
penetrating. 

“You ask me what I can do? Youtd 
me that my sister will marry you? Thal 
she knows what I have been to you? Yo 
ask me how I can prevent her from ruimiit 
her life? Then I answer you. I cant 
this.” ; 
From the bag that she had depositel 

upon her entrance upon the scene, o# 
table, her hand had slowly been with: 
drawing. And now upon the final wort 
a revolver flashed in her palm. leat 
ately it spoke. Blanding pitched for 

to the floor. 
,.-Tensely the audience watched her. 

saw her lips quiver in a faintly contempt 
ous smile, and then the curtain droppe 
It rose immediately. Folly still held # 
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Expert directions. 


Do not rub. Rinse 
in3 hot waters and dry in sun. 
For colored cotton wash goods, 
make suds and rinsing waters 
almost cool. Wash very quick- 
Wy to keep colors from run- 


Great merchants recommend 
washing fine linens and 
cretonnes this way 


Linen Store” is the name by which James 
McCutcheon & Company, New York, has been 
known since 1854. You will find there all kinds of 
beautiful linens—luncheon sets, scarfs and doilies, 
beautifully embroidered or trimmed with exquisite 


One of the largest makers of fine chintzes and 
cretonnes is F. A. Foster & Company of Boston 
and New York, makers of Puritan Mills Drapery 
Fabrics. Nowhere will you see more beautiful de- 
signs or more gorgeous colorings than in their 
draperies, whether they are cf tapestry, cretonne or 
quaint printed cotton. 

The laundering directions endorsed by McCutcheon 
and Puritan Mills, with those of leading makers of 
silks, woolens, cottons, blouses, and frocks, are given 
in our new booklet, “How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” 
Write for your copy today. 
lever Bros. Co., Dept. P-o, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wash fine linens and cottons this way to 
preserve their delicate texture 

Whisk one tablespoonful of 

lux into lather in very hot 

water. Let white things soak 


ning. Lux won’t cause any 
color to run not affected by 
pure water alone. 
Lace or net curtains should 
be soaked in clear, cold water 
before washing. 
Linens should be ironed while 
still damp. Iron half dry on 
the wrong side and com- 
pletely dry on the right. 


tonne is its color 


was the color inj 


clings to 
_ nothing better. 


ka Trade Mark 


“The Linen Store” 
tells how to care 
for linens 


The beauty and wearing qual- 
ities of a fine lace or em- 
broidered piece of linen largely 
depend on the care used in 
iaundering and the kind and 
quality of soap employed. 
We are advising our cus- 

tomers to wash their linens in 
Lux, because we have found 
this the simplest and safest 
way to care forthem. There 
is nothing in Lux that could 
injure the finest textured linen 
or the most delicate lace or 
drawnwork. Rubbingsoap on 
fine table linen or rubbing it to 
get soap or dirt out is especially 
hard on lace-trimmed linens 
or those with handwork. It 
also tends to roughen and 
coarsen the texture of the 
linen itself. 

Our experience in the laun- 
dering of finelace and embroid- 
eries has proved beyond ques- 
tion the value and reliability 
of Lux. For the laundering 
of fine articles we know of 
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pose and Blanding lay motionless upon the 
floor. The curtain descended. 

“‘Stand up, take your call,”” Mannhein 
called from the wings to Blanding. 

The leading man lay perfectly still. In 
the moment of triumph Folly forgot her 
animosity. She walked to the fallen man. 

“Mr. Blanding, please take the call with 
me. Please get up.” 

And then suddenly she saw the blood 
oozing from the prostrate man’s forehead. 
Her shriek of horror filled the theater. 

Back in 1895 an ambitious youth named 
Perry, just breaking into newspaper work 
in New York, had seen Lucy Carter, lead- 
ing comédienne of the American stage, in 
various of her triumphs. He then was 
using newspaperdom as a preparation for 
a life as a novelist and dramatist. He 
managed to meet Lucy Carter, interested 
her in an idea for a play, and feverishly 
wrote it. He showed it to her, and she 
was very gentle with him—so gentle that 
he fell in love with her, despite the fact 
that she told him that his play was bad. 

All the plays that he ever wrote were 
bad; his novels found no public; he lacked 
the something whereby life is breathed 
into people of print. But in the field that 
he had chosen as a stepping-stone, his em- 
ployers discovered that he was that rarest 
of individuals, a born newspaperman. 
Success came to him, a success just as filled 
with meaning as any that could have been 
achieved by any novelist or playwright. 
And gradually he became absorbed in 
newspaper work almost to the exclusion of 
his other ambitions. 

But he never forgot Lucy Carter; the 
ache that came to him when she married, 
the greater ache when she died....A 
somewhat shy, diffident man, for all his 
quick-thinking mind when a question of 
the Moon’s policy was to be decided, he 
made inquiries and then, finding that the 
daughter of Lucy Carter was provided 
for, he never looked her up. 

The rumors of Broadway spread quickly 
to Park Row. On the evening of the open- 
ing of “‘ Folly,” Perry learned that Ffolliott 
Dare, daughter of Lucy Carter, was to 
appear in the lead, and if gossip spoke 
truly, was even to be starred. And 
Perry, managing editor of the Moon, sent 
for Cavasan, the best descriptive writer in 
New York. 

“‘What’s on your soul, boss?” he de- 
manded. 

Perry blushed. He cleared his throat, 
then puffed furiously at the pipe, for whose 
ignition Cavasan had generously proffered 
a match. 

‘Ever hear of Lucy Carter?” demanded 
the managing editor. ‘‘Probably never 
did. ’Fore your time.” 

Now Perry was a bachelor and had the 
amiable vices of his kind. Which is to 
say that, mellowed by tobacco and perhaps 
a glass of wine, he would reminisce on the 
gay, brave days of old. And in these 
reminiscences one frequently heard the 
name of Lucy Carter. All Park Row 
knew why Perry had never married, al- 
though the editor himself had not the 
slightest suspicion that anyone had ever 
guessed his secret. 

“The famous comediénne? Never saw 
her. Wish I had,” said Cavasan. 

“Marvelous woman, great actress. Uh 
—er—understand her daughter, Ffolliott 
Dare, is to play in this new piece ‘ Folly.’” 

“T hear that Mannheim is going to put 


her name in front of the theater,” said 
Cavasan. 

Perry nodded. ‘Heard the same thing 
myself. And so I—uh—why—look here, 
Cavasan, do you know what’s the matter 
with America?” 

“T’ll concede that I don’t, boss. What’s 
the answer?” smiled the reporter. 

“No respect for tradition. We haven’t 
any great legends that make our pulses 
beat faster. Artistic legends, I mean. 
Now, here’s this Dare girl. Carrying on 
the great tradition of her mother. Papers 
ought to play her up; it ought to be a big 
news feature; inherits mother’s genius— 
New York remembers Lucy Carter—turns 
out—it’s not just dramatic criticism to- 
night. It’s news.” 

Cavasan nodded; his lips pursed and his 
eyes lighted. . He had a sentimental side, 
had Cavasan. But one couldn’t put much 
sentiment into a tale of a yacht-race or 
a great football match or a crowd cheering 
a presidential candidate. 

“T get you, boss,” he said. 

“Knew you would,” grunted Perry, 
suddenly gruff. “About a column and 
a half.” He turned to the proofs before 
him and Cavasan, lighting a fresh cigar- 
ette, strolled out of the office. 

He had a couple of hours in which to 
dress and dine, and the subway deposited 
him, a little later, within a block of his 
rooms on Bryant Square. Half an hour 
later he was dressed meticulously, and 
was sauntering toward the “Trois Hom- 
mes,” that bit of transplanted Paris that 
flourishes beneath the roaring, grimy 
elevated. 

He was arriving a bit before the dinner- 
hour, and the domino players in one room 
of the restaurant were still studiously at- 
tentive to theirgame. And the main room 
was, save for a few random groups, de- 
serted. 

But Cavasan dressed, dined, and other- 
wise lived to please himself. He wore 
evening clothes on this assignment. be- 
cause evening clothes were correct; he 
dined at the “Trois Hommes” because 
the food was good, the service excellent. 
He was not like the average New Yorker, 
whose dinner is spoiled if there is no one 
to envy his easy manner with the mditre 
@’hotel, the airs and graces of his feminine 
companion, his own grooming. 

But Cavasan was sui generis. He did 
not care that the dining-room was almost 
empty. As for the lack of companion- 
ship, it was a lack that was seldom reme- 
died. He was not a gregarious person. 
Not that he held himself exclusively; no 
more courteous soul than the plump-faced 
Cavasan could be found in New York. 
But he was always interested in the life 
around him, and a companion prevented 
him from observing that life. 

He proceeded leisurely with his dinner, 
finding everything worthy of praise. For 
he was young enough not to have reached 
that stage, so common to the imaginative 
temperament, when digestion is a serious 
matter. He lingered until it was time for 
him to start for the theater. Then, paying 
his check, and accepting a light from the 
waiter for his cigar, he went to the coat- 
room for his outer garments. 

The coat-girl was handing coats and 
hats to two men whom he had noticed in 
the dining-room, but who, because they 
seemed so commonplace, had won from 
him only the most casual of glances. Now, 
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because they delayed his own departure 


momentarily, he eyed them more Closely, © 


They might have been father and son 
uncle and nephew. Not that there was 
any particular resemblance between them: 
there wasn’t. But there was something 
paternal or avuncular in the manner jp 
which the elder man, a well-set-up, white. 
haired, dandified old buck, threw his arm 
over the shoulders of the younger man, 

“You mustn’t take vermin seriously 
Allan, my lad,” the elder man was saying. 

The younger man scowled. He was a 
good-looking chap, the sort, Cavasan de- 
cided, whom women might be expected 
to like. 
athletic body went well with his clean- 
shaven face, with the clear, well-spaced 
eyes of gray, the bony strong nose, and 
the round, determined chin. The face 
of a fighting man; likewise, the face of a 
professional man or an artist. 

“That,” he replied, “is what Folly says, 
But when I think of him. . . .” He broke 
off short. “If electric chairs were less 
unpleasant I’d be tempted to do things,” 
he finished. 

And though he said it rather lightly, 
Cavasan, accustomed to people, noted the 
flash in the man’s eyes, the tightening of 
the lips. The sort of man, Cavasan told 
himself, who would be loyal to his loves 
and to his hates. Then, having obtained 
his coat and hat, he temporarily forgot the 
two men; they were laid away in his mind, 
to be resurrected in some as yet unfash- 
ioned story. 

Perry had ordered the dramatic editor 
to surrender one of his two tickets to the 
opening of ‘‘ Folly,” and Cavasan, arriving 
just before the curtain rose, sat for the 
three acts with the critic. In common 
with the rest of the house, he surrendered 
to the genius of Ffolliott Dare. 

During the last act an idea came to him. 
An interview with Ffolliott Dare, to- 
night, before she had had time to think, 
to gather herself together. . . . It would 
take only a few minutes, but it would add 
immeasurably to the color of the story 
which was already racing through his 
mind. So, immediately the curtain had 
dropped on the final scene, Cavasan rose 
and hurried up the aisle. He was out of 
the theater, threading his way up an alley- 
way toward the stage door, when Ffolliott's 
shriek told the amazed people upon the 
stage that something untoward had 
pened. So he did not hear the cry of 
horror that made the audience stir w- 
easily, look aghast at one another; did 
not hear the quiet announcement of the 
frightened Mannheim that Miss Dare 
thanked them for their applause, but 
begged to be excused from appearilg 
again. 

He knew nothing of what was gomg 0 
behind the scenes; he only knew that 
was rather surprising that the stage door- 
keeper was not on guard, that no one 0 
fered opposition to his entrance. . 
turned in at the door; as he did so he 
came conscious of some one actos | 
alley. He was oddly startled. “ 

He spoke impulsively, hastily. , 

“Who’s that? What you doing 
for the inquiry?” 

“Any icular reason for the! 
came The words might have 
been offensive, but the tone, though cr 
was not. Also, Cavasan was aro 
his own impertinence. By what right 
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he assumed that the loiterer’s business 
was any less justifiable than his own? 

“‘Beg pardon,” he said curtly. 

The other said nothing; Cavasan im- 
agined that in the semi-gloom he saw him 
shrug. Then he passed through the stage- 
door. As he did so he heard the terrific 
commotion at the top of the winding iron 
stairs that, he assumed, led to the stage. 

“He’s dead!” The cry, in the voice of 
Ffolliott Dare, reached him. He took 
the stairs, for all his plumpness, three at 
a time. For Cavasan, while of late his 
abilities had been confined to descriptive 
writing, was first, last and always, a news- 
getter. 

From the top of the stairs he saw a 
scene unlike anything that he had ever 
witnessed. Ffolliott Dare was kneeling 
on the floor of the stage. She was bending 
over the head of the leading man, Stewart 
Blanding. Even from where Cavasan 
stood he could see that the handkerchief 
that the girl held to the man’s forehead 
was soaked with crimson. 

About her were gathered the members 
of the cast and the stage hands. Plainly, 


panic and indecision had gripped every-. 


one. So Cavasan took command of the 
situation. 

He strode swiftly forward, pushing aside 
people who were in his path. He cast 
one glance at Blanding. 

“The man’s dead,” he. curtly pro- 
nounced. ‘“Here—” looked about 
him, “some one take Miss Dare to her 
dressing-room.” 

Folly looked up at him gratefully. The 
fact that gratitude, appreciation of the 
entrance of some one who spoke with 
authority, could register upon her counte- 
nance at all, spoke, thought Cavasan, 
marvels for her stability~ of character. 
Obediently she ‘arose. White, despite 
her make-up, her step nevertheless was 
firm. She hesitated a moment. 

“Ts there anything that I can do?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. He recognized 
Mannheim and nodded curtly. 

“Send for a doctor?” he demanded. 

Mannheim nodded. He was completely 
unstrung. His hands shook, his lips 
trembled. 

“Right away. I sent the doorkeeper.” 

“Police?” suggested Cavasan. 

“Jimmy is telephoning,” said the little 
manager. 

Cavasan didn’t bother to inquire who 
Jimmy was. -He swept the stage with 
eager eyes, staring at the people, looking 
in what seemed callous curiosity at the 
dead man, estimating the probable worth 
of the signet ring upon his finger, the but- 
tons in his cuffs. But he wasn’t callous; 
as a sick or dying person is a patient to 
a doctor, so a dead man to Stephen 
Cavasan was a “story.” 

And what a story! Young actress; 
suddenly elevated to stardom; brilliant 
and overwhelming success; amazing play; 
daring finale; revolver that should have 
been harmless was loaded with real car- 
tridges. .. . 

He looked about him for the weapon 
that had discharged the shot. Suddenly 


he forgot headlines. He found what he 
sought upon the floor, where Folly had 
dropped it, and he picked it up. He 
“broke” it familiarly. His eyes widened. 
For it was a six-shooter and in five cham- 
bers were real cartridges, with snub-nosed 


bullets protruding beyond the shell. The 
sixth chamber contained merely an emp- 
tied and blackened shell. 

He put the weapon again upon the floor. 
It was quite obvious what had happened. 
A careless, a criminally careless property- 
man, had loaded the weapon with real 


, bullets, and Folly, promising mock death 


to her fellow-player, had delivered no 
imitation but the ghastly thing itself. 

He beckoned to Mannheim. He nodded 
toward the revolver upon the-floor. - 


“T’d keep your property-man in sight, 


Mannheim,” he said. 

Mannheim shrugged his shoulders. 

“In sight! My Gody Mr. Cavasan, 
Blanding was property-man.” 

“Eh?” The reporter stared at him, 
He knew enough of the theater to know 
that leading men in metropolitan compa- 
nies disdain such lowly berths as that of 
property-man. 

But Mannheim nodded emphatically. 
“The closest guy that ever lived,” he 
stated. “It’s a rotten shame to say so 
just now, but—it’s the truth. Twenty- 
five a week extra for looking after the 
props, and Blanding, with a salary of four- 
fifty, takes it. Oh, he joked about it; he 
said that he was soon going to open his own 
theater, and every bit of experience, busi- 
ness and the like, would help. That was 
his way; mean, and always trying to hide 
it. 

Cavasan studied the idea. Slowly he 
spoke. “‘Then—then he loaded the gun 
himself? Any reason why he’d want to 
commit suicide?” 

Mannheim shrugged again. “How 
should I know?” Suddenly he lost con- 
trol of himself. ‘To ask me questions 
now! Haven’t you got a heart?” 

Cavasan glanced at his watch. It was 
ten minutes before midnight. The play 
had started a trifle late and had run longer 
than it would after a week of playing. He 
had time in which to get to the office and 
himself write the story for the last edition. 
That would be better than telephoning 
an outline of the story. For there was a 
bare possibility that the other papers 
would receive the news too late to print. 
Only a possibility, but one for which he 
prayed. A “beat” was still a thrilling 
thing to Cavasan. He could dictate to 
the linotype. ... 

“Nothing for me to stay for,” he said 
to Mannheim, and started toward the 
circular iron stairway. Opposite the dress- 
ing-room into which Ffolliott Dare had 
gone he stopped a moment. Then he 
shook his head. After all, he was a man 
and a gentleman. To intrude upon this 
young girl, whose brilliarit triumph had 
been overshadowed by the terrific tragedy 
of which she was the unconscious instru- 
ment. . . . His mind began to work on 
phrases of sympathy for the young actress, 
as he ran toward the subway at Times 
Square. 

Perry was the sort of managing editor 
that “puts the paper to bed.” He ar- 
rived usually in mid-afternoon, and stayed 
until midnight. But there were occasions 
when he stayed until the last edition was 
on the street, hawked by shivering news- 
boys to belated citizens. 

To-night, because of his interest in the 
daughter of Lucy Carter, was one of those 
occasions. He greeted Cavasan as the 
reporter entered the office. 

_“*Success?”’ he asked. 
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“That—yes,” said Cavasan. “But— 
final scene—heroine supposed to kill ey. 
lover—it was a real bullet—Stewar 
Blanding was killed.” 

Perry’s mouth opened. “Murdep” 
he gasped. 

Cavasan shook his head. 
cident—unless——”’ 

“Unless what?” 

avasan shrugged, as though someth; 
uncomfortable had been placed diva hi 
square shoulders. 

‘Blanding was the property-man. The 
revolver was filled with real ball-car. 
tridges.” 

“You mean—suicide?” asked Perry. 

“Well, it looked that way, only—most 
of the time actresses merely explode the 
revolver in scenes like that. They don't 
bother to point it at the supposed victim, 
No, not suicide. If he’d wanted to kill 
himself he’d not have taken the chance that 
some one else might accidentally aim his 
way—why, anyone in the audience might 
have been killed! Sheer carelessness.” 

“What did the police say?” asked 
Perry. 

““Didn’t wait,” said Cavasan. “Afraid 
they might keep me hanging around- 
wanted a ‘beat,’ if possible——” 

“Go to it,” ordered Perry, tersely. 

-Cavasan went to it, his fingers racing 
over: the typewriter keys, while up-stairs 
in the composing-room, Perry was ordering 
out of-the front page enough matter to 
make room for the reporter’s story. It 
was nearly two o’clock when Cavasan 
was finished. And he had written an 
account of the night’s happenings that 
was to become a newspaper classic. 

Perry, less newspaperman than huma 
being now that the the J/oon was tucke 
away for the night, questioned him re 
peatedly, as a lawyer might a witness i 
a trial, exhausting every possible angle oj 
the affair. Then he delivered his mature 
judgment. 

“Our district men say that the polic 
consider it an accident.” 


Sheerest ap. 
demanded the manag 


Cavasan nodded; he had incorporategy. 


into his story the telephoned statemet 
of the district reporters, who had received 


information from the police whom Mama 


heim had summoned. 
“And you say it was accident,” wel 
on Perry. ‘‘Well, then, I guess it 
accident.” 
Cavasan stared at him. “Well, é 
goodness’ sake, what else did you th 
it was?” he demanded. 


Perry shrugged his somewhat stoop. 


shoulders. “I’m getting old, my 
The old days when newspapers had 
seem to have gone.” - 

They both laughed, and Cavasan, @ 
ning hat and coat, started for home. #f 
written a corking story. 
he could recognize the fact and adm 
to himself. Of course, he’d had as! 


wonderful facts on which to base his a. 


count. What more could a writer ask 
A brilliant young girl, mounting the BO", 
to fame, to become in the very momeslt 
her glory the unconscious and unwit 
instrument of another’s death. . -- 

mance and death. . . . Once agall 
harked, mentally, back to the scene 
entered upon the stage 0 . 
Was there anything there that he had 


Without vail 


4B | 


looked in his account for the Mom PHO 
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True Piano Tones 


4 At Last Achieved 


> angle 0] 
matures 


the polit 


Foryears highest musical authori- 
ties said it was impossible. 

That no phonographic record, no 
phonograph, could convey piano 
oles without “ mechanical ”’ sugges- 
it—without shallowness or vibra- 

Now Brunswick announces per- 
tt rendition! Tones deep and clear 
totes amazing in their fidelity. 
sone! World authorities proclaim 
at ste dae the Supreme Achievement in 
and reproducing music. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


0 
ik By Virtue of exclusive methods 
out val Reproduction and of Interpreta- 
admit mi, Brunswick achieves perfect 


mation of the so-called ‘‘difficult’’ 
mes—the piano, the harp, the 
voice; attaining even so- 
to High “C” without “metallic” 
msion, “chatter” or vibration. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 


In Phonographic Reproduction! 


Methods which apply to no other 
phonograph or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Re- 
froduction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Interpre- 
tation, in producing records, has not 
been successfully imitated. 

Hence, buying any phonograph, 
without at least hearing the Bruns- 
wick, is a mistake. And to be with- 
out Brunswick records is to miss 
much of what is best in music. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer 
for a demonstration. The Bruns- 
wick plays all records—and Bruns- 
wick Records can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare, then 
judge for yourself. 

Note: New Brunswick Records 
are on sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the 
East, and in Denver and the West 
on the 2oth. 


COLLEN DER CO., CHICAGO 


blished 1845 


he B 


Moont 


RUNSWICK 


HONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


Reader Note—This announce- 
ment of the most notable ac- 
complishment of years in pho- 
nographic reproduction is made 
with the approval of world 
authorities, before whom the re- 
markable pianoforte records 
mentioned below were demon- 
strated. 


OB. B. C. Co. 1921 


Hear These 
Super-Feature 
Pianoforte Records 


of the day 


(Schubert- 
‘a cert para 
Leopold Godowsky 


10027— Witches’ mee (MacDowell) 
pold Godowsky 


Important ! 

The above records can be obtained in 
conveniently packed folders, containing 
the two, at any Brunswick dealer’s—price 
$2.50. Or singly, if desired. 
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The stupefaction, the amazed, incred- 
ulous horror. . . . All that he’d put into 
his story. The stricken girl, bending in 
pity over the worse-stricken man; the 
members of the company, the stage-hands; 
the audience leaving the theater, abuzz 
with acclaim for Ffolliott Dare and 
“Folly,” all unconscious, even as they 
prophesied a year’s run for the play, that 
its chief male actor lay, in no similitude 
of death, but in the very thing itself. 

Yet, he’d got it all in; all of it, even to 
the query at the end, when he had re- 


portorially wondered if the play would - 


continue. Perry had stood over his 
shoulder, reading’ as he wrote. And 
Perry had broken a rule of standing so 
long that the memory of man did not run 
to the contrary; no editorial expression 
in the news columns. But Perry had 
brusquely broken this rule. 

“I’ve got Mannheim on the ’phone,” 
he had said. ‘‘I asked if he intended to 
withdraw the play. He asked me what 
I thought. And I told him that I could 
see no reason why ‘Folly’ should be with- 
drawn. Put it in at the end. Say that 
the sympathy of the public as well as the 
theatrical world is with Miss Dare, and 
that it is the Moon’s hope that the tragedy 
will not in any way affect the career of 
the most brilliant emotional actress on the 
American stage.” 

With commendation on his chief’s stand, 
Cavasan had finished his story thus. Yes, 
he asstred himself finally,‘ as the train 
roared up-town, he’d written a good yarn, 
and he’d left nothing out. About the 
only vacancy that he knew of, he said to 
himself, was in his own internal regions. 
He was hungry, and not the least bit 
sleepy. So he left the subway at Seventy- 
second Street, to push his way into Simon’s. 
_ Simon was by way of making a fortune 
by the sale of sandwiches. These and 
milk had taken the place, among Broad- 
wayites, of the old-time bottle and bird. 
Now, as Cavasan entered the place, he 
noticed outside a score of costly, enclosed 
motor-cars; he saw chauffeurs rubbing 
elbows with’ fur-coated millionaires; he 
saw ladies of the chorus beside ladies of 
the avenue. 

But to-night he had come mainly for 
the purpose of satisfying the physical 
man, not the spiritual or mental that 
sought for fictional material. He wanted 
a thick turkey sandwich, embellished and 
garnished as only Simon knew how. 

To-night was a night when he was worn 
out by work, and also by the emotions— 
chiefly pity for Ffolliott Dare—that work 
had aroused. So, munching his sand- 
wich and drinking his milk, he paid no 
attention to his surroundings. Not until 
he had heard the name “ Ffolliott Dare” 
pronounced several times. 

Then he pricked up his ears, wondering 
that he had been deaf so long. For 
Broadway—at least that representative 
body of it that was to-night at Sinon’s— 
was talking of nothing but the young 
actress. But they were not talking of her 
triumph; they were talking of the tragedy. 
So far as Cavasan knew, no newspaper 
had as yet appeared up-town containing an 
account of the death of Blanding; but that 
meant nothing. The rumor had spread 
from back-stage of the Regent Theater, and 
it had not lost anything in travel. 

For Ffolliott Dare’s name was couvled 
with the epithet of murderess. 
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“Sure she killed him,” he heard a rau- 
cous-voiced, much-rouged woman exclaim. 

“How do you get that way?” her escort, 
a person quite plainly of the cloak-and- 
suit trade, demanded. 

“Well, everyone knows that Blanding 
got fresh with her a week ago and that she 
slapped his face.” 

Hei escort was cynical. ‘Seems to me 
he’d been the’ one to do the killing then. 
He was the injured party, wasn’t he?” 

“That’s a man for you,” said the chorus- 
girl. “Always stick up for a dame if she’s 


-young and good-looking.” 


Cavasan began to look around him. 
Ffolliott Dare was the one subject of dis- 
cussion. Not all were like the rouged 
lady; most of them expressed symoathy of 
the warmest kind, genuine regret that so 
dreadful a tragedy had marred the opening 
of so promising a career. For that her 
career was abruptly cut short everyone 
seemed to assume. How could she con- 
tinue on the stage? Anyway, she couldn’t 
continue in the part of “Folly.” Mann- 
heim would have sense enough to see that 
immediately. 

Cavasan began to wonder if the tag-end 
of his story in the Moon would have any 
effect. Slowly, perhaps as much because 
his own views on the good taste of the 
matter were being opposed as because of 
his sympathy for the young actress, he 
began to grow inwardly angry. Why 
should the girl withdraw from-the theater? 
It was her business, wasn’t it? Did a 
man quit selling automobiles because one 
of his cars happened to kill some one? 
The parallel was there; at least, in his 
mind it was there. For her to withdraw 
from the stage, to withdraw from this 
play, would be tantamount to an admis- 
sion that she was in some way at fault in 
the killing of Stewart Blanding. 

He would have liked to rise from the 
seat where he was and denounce the per- 
sons who even suggested such a thing. 
But he was not that sort of person; any 
defense that he might ever make of anyone 
would be more subtle—and therefore more 
valuable—than public discussion that 
might degenerate into brawl. Moreover, 
he was a recorder of public opinion, not 
its molder. So he listened. 

Bits of conversation would stand out, 
cameo-like, against the whirr of voices; 
he would ‘hear a sentence, store it away, 
and then gather in another bit of opinion 
from some other person whose voice car- 
ried above the general conversation. For 
almost an hour, until after the morning 
papers had been brought in by later ar- 
rivals, he stayed. He had not secured a 
“beat”; all the papers had obtained some 
sort of a story from their routine men who 
cove-ed police-stations and hospitals. But 
ke blushed with pride when a pompous 
actor insisted on reading aloud the greater 
nart of the Moon’s account, and asserted 
that its author, Stephen Cavasan, was not 
merely a great writer, but a gentleman, 
b’gad, sir! 

_ It was his first intimation that Perry 
had ordered that Cavasan be given credit 
for the authorship of the» Moon’s story, 
and, although the Moon frequently ac- 
corded him this honor, it was an event 
unusual enough to make him puff with 
honest delight. His round* face was 
crimson with embarrassment as he made 
his escane from Simon’s.. For he was the 
most modest of men, and the thought that 


some one might recognize—it was 

der that no one had, because Bisiiee, 
knew him very well—caused him woh 
apprehensions, 

But no one did; he found himself, the 
pompous actor’s sonorous phrases of praise 
still ringing sweetly in his ears, walkin 
toward the subway. But the night 
though chill, was starlit, dry, bracing. 
And Broadway, even now that prohibition 
had dimmed its old-time gaicty, was a place 
of marvel to Cavasan. He buttoned his 
evening coat over his stocky chest and 
proceeded to walk down-town. 

Murderers revisit, so legend tells ys 
the scenes of their crimes. But it was 
because of no belief in the old tradition 
that Cavasan turned east on the side street 
just above Times Square where the Regent 
Theater was situated. Somehow the 
gossip that he had heard, the charge and 
denial, that Ffolliott Dare was not the 
accidental cause of her leading man’s 
death but had deliberately executed it, 
plus the gossip that she had quarreled 
with Blanding to such an extent that the 
Dare fingers had tingled upon the Blanding 
countenance, had aroused in Cavasan 
something more than the desire to defend 
the girl. It had aroused the desire to 
disprove the scandal. 

Of course it was gossip, mean, maliciou: 
gossip. . . . Still, gossip, often enough re- 
peated, may work infinite harm. He would 
have liked to be able to still it witha word. 

So, the meanness of the charges working 
strangely upon him, he paused in front 
of the Regent Theater. There, their out- 
line—although the electricity was tumel 
off—vaguely visible in the starlight, he 
saw the words, ‘‘Ffolliott Dare in Folly.” 
How much those words stood for; the acm¢ 
of histrionic triumph, the thing for which 
thousands of men and women gave thei 
lives without achievement of it. And it 
was worth striving for; to so impress one’ 
personality upon the public that one’ 
presence within a theater was considered 
worth the managerial while to exploit i 
letters of flame. 

And this young girl . . . He felt hin 
self blushing; like any lover looking linger 
ingly up at his lady’s casement, so stood 
here- Stephen Cavasan, into whose lil 
no woman had as yet entered, worshipin 
a lady’s name, thrilling with the thoughte 
defending her. . . . Would he becom 
like old Perry? Would he. write a pli 
for the lady, have it gently rejected, liv 
a life of singleness because of unrequil 
love. . . . Bosh! Simon’s turkey 
wich had given him indigestion. 

He turned abruptly away from ti 
theater, toward Sixth Avenue. Hel 
passed it, paused before. it only 
he thought that revisiting it might 9 
him some sort of inspiration. . . . WH 
lie to himself? Was there anything 0% 
in having been strongly attracted to 
charming girl in distress? } 

And then, as abruptly as he had tumed 
away from contemplation of the theatty 
he stepped back into the shadow of a dot 
way. For a limousine had 
before the alley way upon which the si# 
door opened. The chauffeur looked | 
and down the street; then he descent 
from his’seat and opened the reat 
Cavasan stared through the gloom. * 
saw a young girl emerge from the door 
run—yes, she ran—across the sid 
She disappeared in the alley. 
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What is it that saps your energy and shortens your period of youth? 


Sleep uncertain—finicky appetite 
—easily tired out 


These danger signals are now known to have one deep, underlying cause 


T is now well known that a run- 

down condition has many differ- 
ent symptoms—perhaps it is tooth 
trouble, or eye strain, or indiges- 
tion,or over-fatigue. Whatever it is, 
it strikes you where you’re weakest. 

If we are full of health and vigor 
—with a temporary treatment we 
quickly recover from these minor 
troubles—we easily throw off the 
attack from the germs which are 
all around us. 

But—if we are not in this buoy- 
ant condition we cannot resist these 
minor ailments. We then fall off in 
health and perhaps pay heavily in 
later years by serious illness or even 
loss of life. Scientists now know 
that the deep, underlying cause of 
these various ailments is often lack 
of one single element in food. 

The lack of this element—vita- 
mine—is largely responsible for the 
lowered vitality of the many men 
and women who succumb to old- 
age diseases before 
they are forty years’ 
old. Sixty thousand — 
in this country alone 
Pay this supreme 
penalty every year. 


A familiar food-with 
newly discovered 
qualities 
Today millions are 
getting this essential 


food factor by eating 
Fleischmann’sYeast, 


fruit inicae 


Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
plain, spread on crackers 
or dissolved in milk or 


for yeast is its richest known 
source. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the body tissues, keeps the body 
resistant to disease. 

In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness (you get it fresh daily) Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast helps the intestines 
in their elimination of poisonous 
waste matter. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is assimi- 
lated like any other food. Only one 
precaution: if it causes gas, dis- 
solve it first in very hot water. 
This does not affect the efficacy of 
the yeast. ; 

Eat 1 to 3 cakes a day of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast before or between 
meals. Have it on the table at 
home. Have it delivered at your 
office and eat it at your desk. Ask 
for it at noontime at your lunch 
place. You will like its fresh, distinc- 
tive flavor and the clean, wholesome 
taste it leaves in your mouth. 

‘ » Place a standing order for Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast with your grocer and 

get it fresh daily. Keep it in a 
cool, dry place until ready to use. 

d 4c in stamps for 

the valuable booklet, 

“The New. Importance 

of Yeast in Diet.’”’ So 

many requests are com- 

ing in daily for this book- 

let that it is necessary 

Wto make this nominal 

charge to cover cost of 

handling, and mailing. 

Use coupon at right, ad- 

dressing THE FLEISCH- 

MANN COMPANY, Dept. 

EE-23 701 Washington 
St.. New York. N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 
: by this simple food 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective 
food, better suited to the system 
than laxatives. In tested cases 
normal functions have been re- 
stored in from 3 days to 5 weeks. 
In long standing cases do not dis- 
continue the customary cathartic 
abruptly but gradually reduce the 


_ amounts taken. 


Eat from 1 to3 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a day. 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast 
for impurities of the skin. In one 
series of tests forty-one out of 
forty-two such cases were im- 
proved or cured, in some instances 
in a remarkably short time. 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


The Fleischmann Company 
Dept. EE-23 
701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “The New Impor- 
tance of Yeast in Diet.” j 
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He waited; something in her movements 
reminded him of Ffolliott Dare. Of 
course, there was 29 reason why the actress 
should not pay a before-dawn visit ts the 
theater, but still. ... He waited until 
she came into view again. And now he 
saw her clearly in the light of the car’s 
headlamps. It was Ffolliott Dare, and 
if ever fright was written upon a girl’s 
face, it was legible upon the features of 
the star of “‘Folly.” 

He lingered, his thoughts whirling 
until she had been whirled away in her car. 
Then, soberly, he walked to Bryant Square 
and bed. Until he fell asleep he argued 
with himself. Of course she looked fright- 
ened. Hadn’t to-night’s tragedy been 
enough to frighten anyone? But, and this 
he hated to admit to himself, her action 
had seemed furtive, ashamed. . . . 

He awoke from a dream in which he and 
Ffolliott Dare had been shipwrecked to- 
gether and were clinging to a life-raft 
which was being buffeted by monstrous 
seas. But the terrible motion was in- 
duced by the hand of Perry, managing 
editor of the Moon, who was shaking. him 
into wakefulness. 

“Hello, what the deuce——” Cavasan 
was one of those persons who wake quickly, 


We don’t always know who our real friends are. 


and are immediately in full possession of 
their senses. And he cut short his speech 
because he saw that another man was in 
the room beyond. Through the opened 
door that led from bed-room to living- 
room of his modest quarters he could see 
a dimly familiar figure, standing with his 
back to Cavasan, peering—gloomily it 
seemed from his hunched shoulders— 
through the window that looked out upon 
Bryant. Square. 

“Hustle up, and join us. Got a man 
I want youto meet. Hurry,” said Perry. 

Cavasan hurried. From bed to tub and 
back to bed-room and clothing he rushed. 
He had shaved last night and, being fair- 
haired, he would not again need the razor’s 
ministrations until to-night. Ten min- 
utes after Perry had awakened him he 
entered his living-room. The two men 
were in quiet and eager conversation. 
The stranger’s back was still toward 
Cavasan, but as he turned he knew him. 
It was the man whom he had seen and 
heard at the “Trois Hommes” last evening. 
Also (and he wondered that he had not 
thought of it before), this was the man 
who had been lurking in the alley-way 
outside the stage door of the Regent 
Theater. 
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What was it that he had heard the man 
saying to his elderly companion in the 
coat-room of the “Trois Hommes”? 
Something about “Folly” and the electric 
chair. And then he remembered, because 
Perry presented the stranger. 

“Cavasan, this is Mr. Allan Grant, who 
is. engaged to marry Miss Ffolliott Dare.” 

The reporter nodded, extending his hand 
to have it grasped by nervous, trembling 

Grant.” 


fingers. 

“Delighted, Mr. Then he 
turned questioningly to Perry. 

“Vou see,” said Perry, “it’s been discoy- 
ered that Blanding wasn’t killed with the 
property revolver, and Mr. Grant came to 
me, an old friend, for advice, and——” 

“He wasn’t killed with the stage re- 
volver? But I saw the gun,” exclaimed 
Cavasan. 

Perry smiled wanly; worriment was 
plainly written on his face. “Yes,” he 
nodded, “but Miss Dare didn’t use the 
weapon that Blanding had prepared, and 
the police are charging that some one sub- 
stituted——” 

“Why,” said Cavasan, “that would be 
murder.” 

“Exactly,” said Perry. “That’s what 
the police call it.” 


Sometimes we never meet them. 


In the second instalment of this thrilling novel the net closes ever and ever more 
tightly about Folly—but she has friends of whose existence she does not dream. 
Who they are and how they take charge of her fate October COSMOPOLITAN tells. 


asked ominously, after a full minute of 
silence. 

‘Jimmy, would you have had me lie?” 
his wife demanded flatly. 

James Dibblee, who was now up-stairs in 
his room, picked up the hat and coat he 
had laid aside, looked abstractedly at his 
bureau, took a fresh handkerchief from his 
drawer, steadily yet without haste re- 
sumed his outdoor apparel, and went out 
of his house into the April dusk. Jenny’s 
heart beat madly with fright, and after 
dinner was over and the children were in 
bed, she shed genuine tears and sat 
wretchedly under her bedside light, turn- 
ing the pages of a book whose print was 
blank before her, and waiting for Jimmy’s 
step. 

The next day, with no word from him, 
was a nightmare. He came silently in to 
dinner, silently went out again after it. 
The next night, as always on Thursday, 
they dined with sufficient appearance of 
serenity at his mother’s house. But the 
atmosphere between them weighed upon 

Jenny like lead. 
~ Days went by, spring deepened and 
sweetened hourly out of doors, and indoors 
the icy bitterness deepened hourly, too. 
There was unbroken silence between hus- 
band and wife, but Jenny knew without 
telling that he saw Yolande nearly every 
day, and that he had heard nothing more 
from Condé Pearson. For the first time 
she began to wonder if Yolande might be 
in earnest, if she might be glad to break up 
Jimmy’s home, and to see herself as 
Jimmy’s wife. 

It happened all about them constantly, 
thought Jenny. Men and women quzr- 
reled, were silent, cold. Men and women 
separated, and the papers gave it a line 


Truthful James 


‘Continued from page 79) 


and the gossips a week, and then it was 
forgotten. But not—not men like Jimmy, 
and wives who loved them so, she would 
sob to herself, in the darkness of the wake- 
ful nights. 

Jimmy of the first little flat in East 
Twelfth Street—of the first little eight- 
room house in East Orange! Jimmy, who 
carried little blanketed Red almost upside- 
down, and helped her with the peach ice- 
cream on hot summer Sundays, and slept 
between the two babies’ cribs all the long, 
hard winter that she was so ill! Jimmy, 
who had kissed her boldly in the street on 
the day that the first, brave, shining little 
motor-car came home and stood waiting 
at the door. 

“Is the preliminary to divorce always as 
hideous as this?” Jenny mused, filling her 
empty days and her empty heart as best 
she might. 

She walked to meet Jane at school; she 
worked at algebra with Reddy; she laid 
endless lengths of track for Sonny’s trains. 
The house was silent, haunted. Jimmy 
came and went like a deaf-mute, coldly 
polite, abstractedly silent. Jenny’s most 
desperate effort failed to make her feel 
that life was anything but cold ashes and 
bitter mockery. 

Ten days after the fatal incident of 
Condé Pearson, on a balmy Saturday 
morning, Jimmy’s sister came abruptly 
into the breakfast-room where Jenny was 


idling with Sonny and the goldfish. Alice, 


had carried away the big glass globe, but 
the golcfish were swimming busily around 
in Sonny’s Dedham bowl, and Sonny. was 
happily baiting them with cold bits of 
bacon and corn bread. Jenny, who was 
extremely fond of Sarah Fox, kissed the 
elder woman affectionately. 


“Coffee?” she interrogated. ‘‘ Ready in 
two seconds!” 

“It’s after ten,” Mrs. Fox commented 
significantly. 

But. she had noted the speckless fresh- 
ness of Jenny’s hallways and drawing- 
room, and she saw her favorite nephew 
was rapidly fattening and _ broadening 
after his illness, and she liked the combina- 
tion of Jenny’s yellow gingham and the 
buttercups on the table. Jimmy’s wife was 
clever, his sister thought, and sighed. 

‘“There’s something I’ve been dying to 
ask you,” she began with a dubious look 
at Sonny. ‘Something about Yolande 
Revell.” 

Jenny’s fair skin flamed. 
she said hastily. 

The globe, with green marbles and green 
parrot-plant set in crystal water, oppor- 
tunely returned from the pantry in Alice’s 
hands at this moment, and Sonny almost 
climbed into it himself in his anxiety that 
all should be meet and fit for his charges. 

“Nothing really in it, eh?” the elder 
-Mrs. Fox could ask under cover of his 
joyous absorption. ‘I mean, more than 
we’ve been joking about all winter?” 

“Well, I couldn’t say nothing, Sarah,” 
Jenny admitted uncomfortably. 
no question that he admires her tremen- 
dously.” 

“He can’t!” his sister ejaculated incredu- 
lously. 

“Well, yes—Sally. Hehas tea with her, 
and they meet, and that sort of thing!” 
Jenny supplied lamely. 

Jimmy’s sister’s’ eyes grew bright and 
hard, and she set her already firm mouth 
more firmly, and looked darkly into space. 
“The boy is out of his mind!” she an- 
nounced unhesitatingly. ‘There is some- 
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thing wrong with his mind. Yolande Re- 
vell! I remember her father. And he 
was another—with his dyed mustache and 
his diamond ring!” Mrs. Fox recalled 
indignantly. And she looked hopefully 
at Jenny. 

Jenny, furious at herself because the 
most casual allusion to the matter shook 
her to the soul, was looking blindly at the 
table-cloth before her and pushing her 
thin old silver spoon aimlessly to and 
fro. 

“You know, if Jimmy is really making 
a fool of himself over that—that Albino,” 
the older woman said with a shrewd glance 
of pity and embarrassment at her sister- 
in-law’s drooped head, “I'll take him in 
hand. It’s many a year since I’ve had 
reason——” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake—Sarah!” Jenny 
protested thickly. But a second later a 
providential interruption saved her, and 
she said sternly to Sonny: “There now, 
that is exactly what I told you would hap- 
pen! Let it alone—let it alone, Sonny, 
you're wet enough now! Charles, do you 
hear Mother? Well, then, don’t touch the 
bowl again! Put it back, will you, Alice? 
And you trot right straight up-stairs, sir, 
and put on a dry shirt. Or not one step 
to Aunt Sarah’s do you go!” 

And when Sonny had lingeringly de- 
parted, and Alice, too, was gone, she was 
able to turn with composure to her hus- 
band’s’ sister, and say courageously: 

“There’s no use saying that it’s inex- 
piicable and silly, for all these affairs are, 
and yet they go on, and the people involved 
never seem to see it. - I’ve just made up 
my mind to wear it out, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Fox’s face was-an angry red. “Well, 
I think you make a mistake to sit down 
quietly under it,” she said vigorously. 
talked to Jimmy?” 

“There’s nothing I can say. I can’t tie 
my husband up in a bandbox. He is 
having a soulful and entirely conventional 
friendship with ‘a perfectly respectable 
woman. There’s no harm in that!” 

“But he doesn’t care for her!” Sarah 
stated, scornfully. 

“No, but she flatters him, you know, 
Sarah.” 

“Oh, don’t I know! And poor old im- 
becile Jimmy falls for it like a baby! And 
that’s what he is—an infant, where women 
are concerned. But people are beginning 
to talk, Jenny, and of course that suits 
Yolande down to the ground! And my 
dear, if this reaches mother, and I know 
she suspects something, or your mother!” 

“This much I know,” Jenny said. 
“Jim is extremely anxious that Gran shall 
not hear of it. After all, you know, it 
would simply disgust her, and she could 
make life extremely hot: for Yolande, if 
she tried.” 

“Mother? Believe me, she could, and 
she would!” Sarah agreed. 

“There’s no use getting furious at 
Jimmy,” Jenny began. 

“Nonsense! Of course there is!’’ Sarah 
protested. 

“Not with Jimmy,” his wife said, shak- 
ing her head. ‘Of course, when this is 
all over, I'll have my innings,” she added 
thoughtfully. “But now he just doesn’t 
hear.” 

“Just give him to understand that you 
won't speak to him until this ridiculous 
thing is over,” Sarah said vigorously. 

Jenny gave her a rueful smile. “We 


haven’t spoken for almost two weeks!” she 
said quietly. 

There was the silence of something like 
consternation in the morning-room. 

“What!” said Sarah presently in a 
whisper. ‘Because of Yolande?” she 
added dazedly. 

“Well, practically. It was because Jim 
was so impossibly cross and sensitive about 

Silence again. Then suddenly Jenny 
went on reasonably: ‘“‘I could talk about 


-it and make scenes with Jim, of course. 


But I don’t know what good it would do. 
It might force my hand. It might make 
me take a stand for which I’m not in the 
least anxious.” 

“T see,” Sarah agreed with a grave face. 
“Well, perhaps you’re right, Jenny. In- 
deed, I know you are,” she added. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing for it but patience! But it seems 
funny that it should be Jim. Some one 
has given mother a hint, unfortunately. 
And that reminds me, my dear, that I 
came here with a very important message. 
Where is Jim?” 

“At the office now. But he said he 
might have to go Philadelphia early this 
afternoon.” 

“Are you going?” 

“No. He didn’t ask me.” 

“Well, listen,” said Sarah, evidently 
regretting the awkward question. ‘ Condé 
Pearson telephoned mother this morning, 
and invited her to go down with them to 
their place at Overbrook—that’s near 
Philadelphia, you know—this afternoon, 
and Mr. Pearson wanted you and Jim to 
go along too.” 

Jenny’s excitement surprised her sister- 
in-law. “Oh, Sally! I know he'll be 
perfectly delighted. He was afraid Mr. 
Pearson was vexed with him, and it’s 
about that Croton case, you know. 
Jimmy’s heart is simply set on landing that 
for the firm! Of course we'll go! I do 
think they were darlings to ask us. And 
Gran, too? And my new suit home!— 
Wait until you see it!” 

There followed two hours of acute 
anxiety for Jenny. The children started 
off for a country week-end with théir 
adored aunt, and the new suit and hat 
proved successful, but try as she would, 
she could not place Jimmy. At his office a 
cordial and friendly voice could only say 
that he was going to Philadelphia, had pos- 
sibly taken an eleven o’clock train. At his 
club he had not been seen that day. Jenny 
even tried Yolande’s number in her stress. 
The inscrutable colored maid brought the 
angry blood to her face by answering 
smoothly that she did not know the gen- 
tleman’s name at all, and the madam was 
out. If Mr. Dibblee should call, Jenny 
persisted loyally, he was please to telephone 
his house at once. ‘‘Yes’m,” said the 
maid politely, but the madam was not 
expecting luncheon company that day, she 
was sure of that. Yolande was within 
hearing, Jenny knew, for the maid’s words 
were quite obviously prompted, and the 
little encounter left a bad taste in her 
mouth for an hour. 

At noon, in the rough little wheat- 
colored tweed, and the most frail of trans- 
parent frills, and the hat with its tumbling 
cock-feathers, Jenny met her three elderly 
traveling companions at the big station. 
She kissed her handsome mother-in-law 
and on a sudden impulse kissed old Mrs. 
Pearson, too, and her explanations were 
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given with a mixture of wifely concern and 
daughterly affection that immensely 
pleased the old people. She had left full 
directions at Jimmy’s office, and with 
Annie at the house, and she had wired 
Jimmy’s usual hotel in Philadelphia, s0 
that there was every reason to hope that 
Jimmy would join them at Overbrook 
sometime later in the day. One of the 
messages would surely reach him, and 
when it did, they could depend upon it, 
he would start off again instantly, even if 
he had made the long trip to Philadelphia 
and back once that day. 

They settled themselves in the up- 
holstered seats of the chair-car, and while 
Mrs. Pearson knitted, and her husband 
and the older Mrs. Dibblee played crib- 
bage with a passionate interest that had 
been accumulating for forty years, Jenny’s 
eyes wandered through the car. Suddenly 
they encountered an old friend, and with 
an astonished exclamation of *‘‘ Drum- 
mond!” she took the chair beside him for 
a long talk. It was nearly one o’clock 
when her elders summoned her for lunch- 
eon, and she guided her mother-in-law 
through the shaking passages to the din- 
ing-car. 

“That was a man I went to school with. 
I haven’t seen him for years,” explained 
Jenny. “I had no idea of the time. 
We’ve got less than an hour now.” 

““Good way to pass the time,” said 
Condé Pearson. 

The dining-car was almost empty, a 
pleasantly-shaded glitter of orderly little 
tables set with glass and silver between the 
flying green of the fields outside. The 
steward led them to a table for four; 
there was the usual flourish of water-bottles 
and menu cards. Simultaneously, as 
chairs were drawn forth and shades ad- 
justed, they all saw that at a near table, 
loitering over salad and coffee, were 
Yolande Revell and James Dibblee. 

For a few seconds the violence of her 
emotion made Jenny sick with the fear 
that she was going to faint. The dining- 
car and the white-clad’ porters reeled and 
swam before her vision. Jim and Yolande, 
going to Philadelphia. Jim! Confusedly 
she tried to visualize the significance of 
the situation and the simplest way out of 


it for them all. What to say—what to 


say—— 

Her head rocked as if from a blow, and 
her mouth felt dry. When she first tried 
to speak, her voice would not come. 

Nobody else spoke. The Pearsons were 
frankly interested and obviously aware 
that the situation was unexpected, to say 
the least. The older Mrs. Dibblee had 
turned rather pale and looked expectantly 
at Jenny. Jimmy looked stricken. He 
had risen in his place, one hand upon his 
crumpled napkin. His eyes were only for 
his wife. Yolande—and Jenny noted that 
she looked extremely foolish as well as 
nervous—had given one fluttered and half- 
hysteric laugh. 

So they remained for perhaps a full 
minute. Then Jenny said simply and 
brightly: 

“T’ve been trying so hard to get you, 
Jimmy. Mr. Pearson wants you to Join 
us at Overbrook for dinner. I’ve got your 
evening things. Will business keep you 
very long in Philadelphia?” 

The older persons, and Jenny herself, 
were seated now. Yolande was leaning 
back in her seat watching them with 4 
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nervous smile. But Jimmy was still 
standing beside his wife’s chair. 

“No,” he said now, in a rather unnatural 
voice, as if he were a trifle dazed, “I was 

ing back immediately. But I can come 
on to Overbrook at about four.” 

“Take the four-fifteen,” said old Mrs. 
Pearson hospitably. “T’ll have you met 
at the train.” 

Jim, speaking and acting almost as a 
man might under a powerful drug, moved 
his eyes slowly in her direction. His fair 
skin was brick-red. ‘‘Thank you, Mrs. 
Pearson,” he said. ‘‘T’ll be on that train.” 

“It was a curious coincidence that 
brought Mr. Dibblee and me both to 
Philadelphia to-day,” Yolande said in her 
best manner, as Jimmy turned back to her 
and mechanically gathered up the change 
from his bill. She stood up, her long- 
featured, pale-eyed face framed in the 
usual soft-colored veils. ‘‘I had a little 
bit of business—I am a wretched business 
woman!” Yolande interrupted herself 
to say smilingly to Mrs. Pearson. ‘And 
Jimmy—Mr. Dibblee—most kindly of- 
fered to superintend it for me!” 

Jenny Dibblee looked her in the eye. 
“I know, Yolande,” she said simply. ‘I 
can imagine that it is of a rather painful 
nature. But I hope Jimmy can be of 
service to you both!” 

Jimmy was obviously anxious to escort 
his companion back to her car and was 
hardly conscious of Jenny’s words, but 
Yolande’s attention was unpleasantly 
arrested. 

“What do you mean, Jenny?” she asked, 
with a little self-conscious color blotching 
her usually rather colorless face. 

“T have just been talking to your hus- 
band, to Drummond,” Jenny elucidated in 
a sympathetic undertone, ‘‘and he was 
telling me that he hopes for a different ar- 
rangement about the boy, and so on! 
He’s in the second car ahead, Jimmy, so 
perhaps you three might have your talk 
now—or begin it now!— The chicken 


‘salad is mine,” Jenny graciously added 


to the waiter, “‘and the iced tea—thank 
you—and Jimmy,” she said, ignoring 
the stupefied Yolande, ‘when you have 
talked with the—with the Revells, will 
you come here again? I may leave the 
big suitcase with you, if you don’t mind? 
See you later!” And with a bright nod 
that was a definite dismissal rather than 
a farewell, Jenny turned back to the table. 
“—The club sandwich to the gentleman op- 
Posite—that’s right!” she resumed easily. 
But when Jim and Yolande were gone, she 
explained further to the interested old 
tio. “That was Drummond Revell in 
the chair car this morning. I went to 
school with him.” 

“Good Lord, I thought he was dead!” 
said Mrs. Pearson. 

“She said he was dead,” old Mrs. 
Dibblee stated sternly. 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Gran, in so many 
words! I don’t suppose she minded peo- 

ing so! But we knew—Jimmy 

knew that he was alive. He lives in 
ately, in California, with the little 


“With her child, eh?” Condé Pearson 

thoughtfully. 

“With the boy, and with her aunt, curi- 
ously enough. That was the arrange- 
ment she made herself, when she came east 
of a visit, six years ago. Later she wrote 
that she did not wish to come back, and 
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a year or two ago he gave her a divorce. 
She loves the New York people, and the 
New York life, and she always hated 
Berkeley and the college set. Drummond 
was to have absolute control of the boy 
when he was ten, and he is ten now.” 

“So he’s come on to settle it,” Mrs, 
Pearsons supplied unsuspiciously. “Jim. 
my’s good-hearted, to mix himself up in 
that sort of thing!’ she added. 

“Altogether too good-hearted!” said 
Jimmy’s mother. “Unless he hopes for 
a reconciliation.” 

“T think he does,” Jenny contributed 
pleasantly. She was still conscious of a 
trifling dizziness, and her hands were icy, 
but she knew that as far as her companions 
were concerned, the situation was saved. 
Confusedly, she could not but feel that it 
was vastly improved. Jimmy had looked 
foolish—but not guilty. Anyway, in ten 
minutes they would be in Philadelphia. 

The train had slackened its speed; 
smoky roofs darkened the car before 
Jimmy came back. Then he had only 
time to establish them in the Pearson’s 
motor-car and renew his promise regarding 
the four-o’clock train. 

‘And tell that woman to go back to her 
husband, Jimmy!” said Mrs. Pearson in 
farewell. ‘‘There’s something wrong with 
a woman who doesn’t love her own child!” 

Jenny did not address him or even 
glance at him. But when he looked back 
after the car he saw her blue eyes following 
him from under the brim of the feathered 
hat, and a wistful look on the face above 
the snowy frills. 

Later, when they were alone in their 
room before dinner, she realized that at 
last—at last—she had the whip-hand. 
Never in his confident and admired life 
had the clever Jimmy been so abased. 

‘“‘T make no further protest. Do as you 
like!” Jenny said, quietly. ‘I realize 
how much it means to you, Jim, when you 
will do a thing like this—risk your honor, 
and mine, and the children’s—for the sake 
of a few hours in the company of the wo- 
man you love. But for the merest acci- 
dent—but for the fact that I chanced to 
meet Drummond Revell on the train— 
you would have been in a nice situation! 
What on earth you and Yolande could 
have said to your mother and Condé 
Pearson I confess I can’t imagine!” 

‘Now, listen,”’ Jimmy said entreatingly. 
“Listen, will you? I'll tell you the exact 
truth. I had no more idea that Yolande 
Revell was coming to Philadelphia than 
you had, until she walked up to me in the 
Penn. Station! She knew I was coming, 
and she said afterward that she wanted 
to visit some friend down here, anyway, 
and thought taat this was a good chance. 
I give you my word I was—well, I was 
wild. I didn’t want her to come, and I 
felt rotten about it, and that’s the truth! 

“Oh, the truth,” said Jenny wearily. 
“I don’t suppose I shall ever speak the 
truth again! What were you and Yolande 
going to do?” she asked. 

“For God’s sake, Jenny! I tell you 
we weren’t ‘going to do’ anything! I 
had to see Richardson, and I did see him. 
She said she wanted to go to the Bellevue, 
and asked me to wire for a room, an¢ © 
wire her friend at Bryn Mawr, and I did. 

“You wired the hotel, Jim?” 

“Yes, because, knowing Cutter, I was 
sure of accommodations!” 
“You wired over your name?” 
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“Certainly. He wouldn’t have known 
de’s.” 
was right,” Jenny mused. 
“What do you mean?” Jim demanded, 


“Nothing!” his wife: answered evenly. 
“Jimmy, your leaving New York without 
telling me, in Mrs. Revell’s company, 
and reserving a room at a hotel, would 
look extremely bad to the world,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘And I feel this way about 
it. If we’re going to separate on account 
of—this woman; if you have really made 
up your mind to throw all discretion to the 
win 

“Jenny!” Jim said, his face scarlet. 
“Will you or won’t you believe me when 

” 

won’t!”’ said Jenny, quickly. ‘I’ve 
told stories to Sarah, and to everyone else, 
and this afternoon I let myself in for a 

‘succession of absolute lies just to protect 
you! I’ve prayed, and I’ve cried, and 
now I’m done! If there’s to be a scandal, 
for pity’s sake let us have it before Jane 
is old enough to suffer, and have it over! 
The next time Drummond Revell won’t 
turn up providentially to save your face!’’ 

“I’ve been a fool,” said Jim firmly, 
“but that’s no reason why you should act 
like one. But don’t think I’ve been very 
happy, Jenny. I wouldn’t live through 
this week again for fifty thousand dollars! 
You wouldn’t speak to me——” 

“You had Yolande,” interposed Jenny 
neatly. 

“T did not have Yolande!” Jim said, in 
what might be described as a whispered 
shout. ‘‘She—she’s all right, and in some 
ways she’s had a rotten deal, but she’s not 
the kind of woman I admire or ever have 
admired! She’s got a stubborn, soft sort of 
way of doing what she wants, and making 
other people do it, too. But all this week 
—you may not believe me, Jenny, but all 
this week I’ve been dodging her, and—well, 
Isupposeit madehermad. Jenny, youdon’t 
know what I felt like, buying her ticket and 
her chair to-day, and thinking of you, and 
all the fun we’ve had on little trips, and 
dinners on the train! And when J saw you, 
in your new suit, standing back of me with 
that story about Drummond, and _ not 
giving me away to Mother and old Pear- 
son—and another thing—from the way 
he talked, I know now that you told him 
I was at the office that afternoon, Jen, 
when you told me you’d seen me with 
Yolande in the Park!” 

And Jim knelt down and put his arms 
about his wife, who laid her brush down and 
looked at him from between the masses 
of her loosened hair with what she hoped 
Was a perfectly unmoved expression. 
“Jenny,” he pleaded, “won’t you for- 
giveme?” I’ve been a beast, I know, but 
Tnever got in so deep as she liked to pre- 
tend, and I’m sorrier than I ever was in 
my life! Pearson has asked me to go 
over the Croton papers with him on Mon- 
fay, I’ve got a big job ahead of me, Jen, 

d I need you. I want to go home to 


an and have her love me as she used ° 


“You've made an absolute liar of me,” 
Jenny protested. But her tone was soft, 
and she dropped her eyes. 

I know you’re the best wife the Lerd 
oe” a man,” said Jim with tears in 

‘ll tell you honestly that I don’t think 
We can wipe this thing out,” Jenny said, 
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UP sales with advertising 
that goes direct to your customers. 
This machine prints excellent form letters, 
without } typesetting, trouble or muss, 
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y hand—put it on the machine—turn the 
handle—that’s all, You can make 1000 
copies for 20c. 
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when a maid had come in with a pressed 
gown, and Jim had resumed his dressing. 
“Those things are beyond one’s power, 
Jim, and married love is a plant that you 
can’t starve and chill, if you expect it to 
grow! But for the sake of the new case, 
and the children, and for your mother, 
too, I want things to go on, on the outside, 
as they were! We'll keep up appearances, 
anyway.” 

“T suppose you're right, and I deserve 
this,” Jim said with a leaden heart. 
“But Jenny, it hasn’t gone so deep but 
that years of devotion and love will wipe 
it out, and some day—a long time from 
now, perhaps—I’ll make you care for me 
as you did when Reddy was a baby, when 
we took the East Orange house!” nf 

Jenny shook her head. Her eves were 
blurred with tears. 

But a week later, when the five Dibblees 
and Annie were looking at the new house 
they had taken for the season at Green- 
wich, Jim might have found a world of 
comfort in a chance remark made by his 
wife. He did not hear it, for he was some 


forty feet away, examining the engine of 
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his car preparatory for the home trip, and 
Jenny, with the assistance of her oldest 
son, was repacking the remains of a picnic 
luncheon on the leaf-shaded porch. 

Reddy, still marveling at the chance 
miracle through which the omnipotent 
grown-ups had decided to delay boarding- 
school for another year, was discussing 
life and its ups and downs with his 
mother. 

“After Sonny was sick, and I was so 
tired of being at Gran’s, and I had 
the Easter exams, and Dad talking all 
the time about boarding school—gosh, 
life seemed rotten to me!” confessed 
Reddy. 

“Tt mightn’t have been so bad—school,”’ 
his mother said. 

“Well, it mightn’t. But you know how 
it is, Mom? Sometimes you just hate to 
wake up in the morning,” Reddy went on 
in enjoyable reminiscences. ‘You think, 
‘Gosh, I’m at Gran’s, and maybe I'll miss 
my exams, and mother’s way off in Pine- 
hurst, and maybe Dad’ll send me to a rot- 
ten old school!’ But now,” Reddy con- 
tinued, confidentially, “gosh, I just love 


to wake up in the morning, and lay there 
thinking——” 

“Lie, dear!” 

“—Lie there thinking of the things 
that—well, they may not happen, but they 
may! You know what I mean, Mom? 
Nothing especially fine, like having an air. 
ship or anything like that, but just no 
trouble anywhere. Every onc kind to me 
and coming up here this summer, and being 
next door to the Calhouns. And it sort 
of seems,” said Reddy, enjoying the ex. 
pansion of his thought, “‘it sort of seems as 
if, if they happen at all, they'll be good!” 

His mother was looking far away into 
a feathery vista of new apple leaves and 
did not answer at once. 

“You know what I mean, Mom?” 
Reddy said, anxious to have his unfailing 
audience appreciate his thought. 

Suddenly she shut the top of the lunch 
box, and stood up, and encircled him with 
both arms, and pressed her face against his, 

“T know just exactly what you mean, 
darling!” she said. But as she kissed him 
Reddy did not know whether she was 
laughing or crying. 


Honor and the Outlaw 


the desire to kill. But he felt that desire 
now. Before the night was much older 
he would do unto Hawkins and Mooney 
as Hawkins had done unto Peter. He 
would leave them alive, but broken and 
crippled and forever punished. 

And then he stumbled over something 
in another darkening of the moon. He 
stopped, and the light came again, and 
he looked down into the upturned face of 
Jed Hawkins. It was a distorted and 
twisted face, and ‘its one eye was closed. 
The body did not move. And close to the 
head was the club which Nada had used. 

Jolly Roger laughed grimly. Fate was 
kind to him in making a half of his work so 
easy. But he wanted Hawkins to rouse 
himself first. Roughly he stirred him 
with the toe of his boot. 

“Wake up, you fiend,” he said. “I’m 
going to- break your bones, your arms, your 
legs, just_as you broke Peter—and that 
poor old woman back in the cabin. Wake 
up!” 

Jed Hawkins made no stir. He was 
strangely_limp. For many seconds jolly 
Roger stood looking down at him, his 
eyes growing wider, more staring. Dark- 
ness came again. It was an inky black- 
ness this time, like a blotter over the world. 
Low thunder came out of the west. The 
tree-tops whispered in a frightened sort 
of way. And Jolly Roger could hear his 
heart beating. He dropped upon his 
knees, and his hands moved over Jed 
Hawkins. For a space not even Peter 
could have heard his movement or his 
breath. 

In the ebon darkness he rose to his feet, 
and the night—lifelessly still for a moment 
—heard the one choking word that came 
from his lips. 

Dead!” 

And there he stood, the heat of Tis 
rage changing to an icy chill, his heart 
dragging within him like a chunk of lead, 
his breath choking in his throat. Jed 
Hawkins was dead! He was growing stiff 
there in the black trail. He had ceased to 


(Continued from page 36) 


breathe. He had ceased to be a part of 
life. And the wind, rising a little with the 
coming of storm, seemed to whisper and 
chortle over the horrible thing, and the 
lone wolf in Indian Tom’s swamp howled 
weirdly, as if he smelled death. 

Jolly Roger McKay’s finger-nails dug 
into the flesh of his palms. If he had killed 
the human viper at his feet, if his own 
hands had meted out his punishment, he 
would not have felt the clammy terror 
that wrapped itself about him in the dark- 
ness. But he had come too late. It was 
Nada who had killed Jed Hawkins. Nada, 
with her woman’s soul just born in all its 
glory, had taken the life of her foster- 
father. And Canadian law knew no 
excuse for killing. 

The chill crept to his finger-tips, and 
unconsciously, in a childish sort of way, 
he sobbed between his clenched teeth. 
The thunder was rolling nearer, and it 
was like a threatening voice, a deep-toned 
booming of a thing inevitable and terrible. 
He felt the air shivering about him, and 
suddenly something moved softly against 
his foot, and he heard a questioning whine. 
It was Peter—come back to him in this 
hour when he needed a living thing to give 
him courage. With a groan he dropped on 
his knees again, and clutched his hands 
about Peter. 

“My God,” he breathed huskily. “ Peter, 
she’s killed him. And she mustn’t know. 
We mustn’t let anyone know——” 

And there he stopped, and Peter felt 
him growing rigid as stone, and for many 
moments Jolly Roger’s body seemed as 
lifeless as that of the man who lay with 
upturned face in the trail. Then he 
fumbled in a pocket and found a pencil 
and an old envelope. And on the envelope, 
with the darkness ‘so thick he could not 
see his hand, he scribbled; ‘‘E killed Jed 
Hawkins,” and after that he signed his 
name firmly and ~fully—‘‘Jolly Roger 
McKay.” : 

Then he tucked the envelop under Jed 
Hawkins’ body, where the rain could not 


get at it. And after that, to make the 
evidence complete, he covered the dead 
man’s face with his coat. © 

“We've got to do it, Peter,” he said, 
and there was a new note in his voiceas 
he stood up on his feet again. “We've 
got to do it—for her. We'll tell her we 
Ny Jed Hawkins in the trail, and killed 

im.” 

Caution, cleverness, his old mental skill 
returned to him. He dragged the boot- 
legger’s body to a new spot, turned it 
face down, threw the club away, and kicked 
up the earth with his boots to give signs 
of a struggle. 

The note in his voice was triumph— 
triumph in spite of its heartbreak—as he 
turned back over the trail after he had 
finished, and spoke to Peter. 

“We may have done some things we 
oughtn’t to, Pied-bot,’ he said, “but 
to-night I sort o’ think we've tried to 
make—restitution. And if they hang us, 
which they probably will some time, I 
sort o’ think it’ll make us happy to know 
we've done it—for her. Eh, Pied-bolt 
What?” 

And the moon sailed out for a space, 
and shone on the dead whiteness of Jolly 
Roger’s face. And on the lips of that face 
was a strange, cold smile, a smile of max 
tery, of exaltation, and the eyes were look- 
ing straight ahead—the eyes of a man 
had made his sacrifice for a thing more 
precious to him than his God. 

Only now and then did the moon gleam 
through the slow-moving masses of 
cloud when he came to the edge of the 
Indian settlement clearing three mul 
away, where stood the cabin of the Mix 
sioner. The storm had not broken, but 
seemed holding -back. its forces for ome 
mighty onslaught upon the world. 4 
thunder was repressed, and the lightning 
held in leash, with escaping flashes of t 
occasionally - betraying the im 
ambuscades of the sky. ‘ 

The clearing itself was a blot of Stygia® 
darkness, with a yellow patch of light @ 
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HE beauty of your hair depends upon the 
care you give it. 


Shampooing it properly is always the most 


he real 
t is the shampooing which brings out the rea 
life and lustre, natural wave and aan, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling to- 
gether, and it feels harsh and disagreeable. to the 
touch, it is because your hair has not been sham- 
pooed properly. ; 

_ When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is ewig ed clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 


silky. 
While your hair must have frequent and me po 
washing. to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali in 
ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women use Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless. product cannot possibly 
injure and it does not dry the scalp, or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in th ly all over 


the scalp and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 
‘WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 


should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskl 


the Beauty of Your Hair 


Illustrated by 
ALONZO KIMBALL 


pends upon the Care You Give It 


the finger tips, so as to loosen the’ dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 
hen you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. 
Then use another application of Mulsified. _ 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing 
the hair; but sometimes the third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly 
clean, it will be soft and silky in the water. 

Rinse the Hair 
iene is very important. After the final wash- 
ing the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at 
least two changes of warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. : 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the ap- 
pearance of being much thicker and heavier than 
It is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo. 

This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft, 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to ma and it will be 
noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 

Splendid for children. Fine 
formen. _WATKINS 
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Through the Ages 
with Father Time— 


One of the Corsican Series 
of Elgin Watches—“with 
the bow shaped like Napo- 
leon’s campaign hat * 


Material, construction. adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by the Elgin Guarantee «= « & 


THE CORSICAN ~Then.ana Now 


APOLEON wore, at the battle of Austerlitz in 

1805, a Pedometer Watch made for him by Breguet. 

The great Corsican’s restless stride automatically 
kept this novel timepiece rewound. 

‘*That famous gesture,’’ ventures a modern wit, ‘‘that 
impressive pacing up and down with bent head, was be- 
lieved by most biographers to register ‘meditation’ — but 
doubtless Napoleon was only winding his watch!”’ 

Time, to this Nineteenth Century Caesar, was the 
biggest word in the world. Time fought on his side at 
Austerlitz—tardiness proved his Waterloo. It is fitting 
that his amazing grasp of the va/ue of Time should be 
commemorated in modern watchmaking. 

The ‘‘Corsican’’ of today—a series of super watches — 
is considered the most notable example of distinctive 
period design yet produced by the creators of those mas- 
terpieces of the Twentieth Century— 


The Pedometer Watch 


To the Children- 
Captain Tick is back! 
His fifth picture book, 
Adventures in Search 
of Father Time,” isnow 
ready. Ask yourJewele 
for your FREE copyd 
this beautiful new book. 
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center of it—the window of the Mis- 
; psoas cabin. And Jolly Roger stood 
jgoking at it for a space, as a carven thing 
frock might have stared. His heart was 
jad. His soul crushed. His dream 
broken. There remained only his brain, 
his mind made up, his worship for the 

“14 love that had changed from a 
thing of joy to a fire of agony within him. 
Straight ahead he looked, knowing there 
wsonly one thing for him todo. And only 
oe. There was no alternative. No hope. 
No change of fortune that even the power 
af God might bring about. What lay 
shead of him was inevitable. 

After all, there is something unspeak- 
ible in the might and glory of dying for 
qe's country—or for a great love. And 

Roger McKay felt that strength as 
he strode through the blackness, and 
knocked at the door, and went in to face 
Nada and the little old gray-haired Mis- 
doner in the lampglow. 

Swift as one of the flashes of lightning 
inthe sky the anxiety and fear had gone 
out of Nada’s face, and in an instant it 
was fooded with the joy of his coming. 
She did not mark the strange change in 
him, but went to him as she had gone to 
him in the trail, and Jolly Roger’s arms 
closed about her, but gently this time, and 
very tenderly, as he might have held a 
it child he was afraid of hurting. 


Another of Mr 


Jennie and her family was clear. Teddy 
had also given him to understand that, 
more than anything done for himself, this 
would contribute to his peace of mind. 
Done for his mother and sisters, it would 
be done for him, and the doer could be 
sure that he wasn’t loosening the founda- 
tionsof society. Even where there was a 
bom criminal to be judged, and perhaps 
put out of the way, something was gained 
when the innocent could be saved to any 
a9 degree from suffering with the 
ty. 
In this, too, he was not without an eye 
0 Indiana Avenue. Though he had no 
aperience of suburban life, he was intui- 
lve enough to feel sure that, to the neigh- 
fs, Jennie’s marriage had a “queer look,” 
ail the more so since she was not living 
wth her husband now that he was back 
fom South America. To counteract this, 
temeant to show himself in the street as 
much as possible, parading his car before 
thedoor. There must be no cheap gossip 
0 Jennie based on lack of his devotion, 
“et though all arrangements between her 
and himself were no more than provisional. 
Tothat point, then, his course was clear. 

e not console the mother, whose 
Mas0 Was stricken at its base, nor the 
three young girls whose lives were over- 
shadowed by tragedy; but he could divert 
tha minds {rom dwelling overmuch on 
ty by bringing in a new interest. 
Hecould make it a big interest. He could 
ailage the interest in proportion to their 
i 4nd, as Jennie spoke, it dawned on 
m that they themselves began to foresee 


Then she felt the chill of his lips as she 
pressed her own to them. Startled, she 
looked up into his eyes. And. as he had 
done in the trail, so now Jolly Roger stood 
her away from him, and faced the Mis- 
sioner. Ina cold, hard voice he told what 
had happened to Nada that evening, and 
of the barbarous effort Jed Hawkins had 
made to sell her to Mooney. Then, from 
a pocket inside his shirt, he drew out a 
small, flat leather wallet, and thrust it 
in the little Missioner’s hand. 

“‘There’s close to a thousand dollars in 
that,” he said. “‘It’s mine. And I’m 
giving it to you—for Nada. I want you 
to keep her, and care for her, and mebby 
some day——”’ 

With both her hands Nada clutched his 
arm. Her eyes had widened. Swift 
pallor had driven the color from her face, 
and a broken cry was in her voice. 

“T’m goin’ with you,” she protested. 
“T’m goin’ with you—and Peter!”’ 

“You can’t—now,” he said. “I’ve got 
to go alone, Nada. I went back—and I 
killed Jed Hawkins.” 

Over the roof of the cabin rolled a crash 
of thunder. As the explosion of it rocked 
the floor under their feet, Jolly Roger 
pointed to a door, and said: 

“Father, if you will leave us alone—just 
a minute——”’ 

White-faced, clutching the wallet, the 


will appear in October Cosmopolitan. 


The Empty Sack 


(Coutinued from page 52) 


that their need might be great indeed. 
“They’ve got all the power in the world to 
punish him; and they’re going to do it.” 
‘*He’s going to cling to you like a drowning 
man. Very likely he’ll have to drown.” 
Jennie had had one or two interviews with 
Stenhouse, and perhaps had inferred from 
that great man’s talk the difficulties of his 
task. 

But the help she gave Bob was in her 
response to his misgivings. ‘When 
there’s just one person on earth to show him 
a little pity, I shouldn’t think it could be 
too much.” It couldn’t be too much—not 
possibly. The worst enemy of mankind 
had a right to “‘a little pity,” and even 
Judas Iscariot had received it. If Teddy 
didn’t get it from him, Bob, he wouldn’t 
get it from anyone—his mother and sisters 
apart. All civilized men were lined up 
against him, and doubtless could not be 
lined in any other way. In that case, 
punishment was assured, and, as Jennie 
said, there were plenty of people to take 
care of its infliction. He, Bob Collingham, 
since he stood alone, might well forget the 
heavy score against the boy in ‘‘ bucking 
him up” to meet what lay ahead of him. 

He worked this out before driving Jen- 
nie and her mother to their door, after 
which he waited for Gussie and Gladys to 
come home from work to take them, too, 
for an airing. Jennie sat beside him, as 
on the earlier drive, the two younger girls 
in the seat behind. 

To both, the expedition was as the first 
stage of a glorification which might carry 
them up to any heights. Taken in con- 
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little gray Missioner nodded, and went to 
the door, and as he opened it and entered 
into the darkness of the other room, he 
saw Jolly Roger McKay open wide his 
arms and the girl go into them. After 
that the storm broke. The rain descended 
in a deluge upon the cabin roof. The black’ 
night was filled with the rumble and roar 
and: the hissing lightning-flare of pent-up 
elements suddenly freed of bondage. And 
in the darkness and tumult the Missioner 
stood, a little gray man of tragedy, of 
deeply buried secrets, a man of prayer and 
of faith in God—his heart whispering for 
guidance and mercy as he waited. The 
minutes passed. Five. Ten. And then 
there came a louder roaring of the storm, 
shut off quickly, and the little Mis- 
sioner knew that a door was opened—and 
closed. 

He lifted the latch, and looked out again 
into the lampglow. Huddled at the side 
of a chair on the floor, her arms and face 
buried in the lustrous, disheveled mass‘ 
of her shining hair, lay Nada, and close. 
beside her was Peter. He went to her. 
Tenderly he knelt down beside her. His 
thin arm went about her, and as the storm 
raved and shrieked above them he tried’ 
to comfort her—and spoke of God. 

And through that storm, his head bowed, 
his heart gone, went Jolly Roger McKay— 
heading north. 


. Curwood’s splendid stories of The Country Beyond 


nection with what they suffered on account 
of Teddy, it was like drinking an unmin- 
gled draft of the very bitter and the very 
sweet. Hardly able to lift up their heads 
from shame, they nevertheless felt the dis- 
tinction of going out in an expensive, high- 
powered car with a gentleman of wealth 
and position, who thus publicly pro- 
claimed himself their relative. 

““This’ll settle Addie Inglis and Samuella 
Weatherby,” Gladys whispered, in refer- 
ence to some taunt or aspersion which Gus- 
sie understood. ‘‘Say, Gus, he’s some 
sport, isn’t he? Jen sure did cop a twenty- 
cylinder.” 

But Gussie had already turned over her 
new leaf. From the corner where she re- 
clined with the grace of one accustomed 
from birth to this style of conveyance, she 
arched her lovely neck and turned her 
lovely head just enough to convey a hint of 
reprimand. 

“Gladys dear, momma wouldn’t like you 
to use that kind of language. Remember 
that now we must carry out her wishes all 
the more because she isn’t able to enforce 
them. Your companions may not always 
be Hattie Belweather and Sunshine Bright, 
and so——” 

“Say, Gus, what’s struck you? Has 
goin’ out in a swell rig like this gone to 
your head?” 

“Yes, dear; perhaps it has. And if 
you'll take my advice you'll let it go to 
yours.” 

The only~ immediate response from 
Gladys was a cocking of the eye and -a’ 
“clk” of the tongue against the cheek,: 
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something like a Zulu vowel; but Gussie 
noticed that in Palisade Park, where they 
descended from the car to make Bob’s 
acquaintance, Gladys reverted to the 
intonation and idiom in which she had 
first picked up her English. 

The jaunt tended to deepen the sensa- 
tion which had been creeping over the 
girls within the past few days, that they 
were heroines of a dramatic romance. 
They had figured in the papers, their 
beauty, personalities, and histories be- 
coming points of vital national concern. 
One legend made them the scions of an 
ancient English family fallen on evil days, 
but now to be revived through alliance 
with the Collinghams, while another came 
near enough to the truth to embody the 
Scarborough tradition and connect them 
with the historic house in Cambridge. In 
no case was there any waste of the pic- 
turesque, the detail that Jennie had been 
an artist’s model and “the most beautiful 
woman in America” being especially un- 
derscored. 

It was only little by little that Gussie 
and Gladys came to a sense of this impor- 
tance, thus finding themselves enabled to 
react to some small degree against their 
sense of disgrace. In the shop, Gussie had 
heard Corinne whisper to a customer: 

“That pretty girl over there is the sister 
of Follett, who murdered Flynn, and whose 
sister made that romantic marriage with 
the banker.” 

Though she glanced up from the feather 
she was twisting only through the tail of 
her eye, Gussie could reckon the excite- 
ment caused by this announcement. When 
it had been made a second time, and a 
third, as new customers came in, she saw 
herself an asset to the shop. Stared at, 
wondered at, discussed, and appraised, she 
began to feel as princesses and actresses 
do when recognized in streets. 

Similarly, Hattie Belweather had run to 
Gladys to report what Miss Flossie Grimm 
had said over the counter, in the intervals 
of displaying stockings. 

“See that little red-headed, snub-nosed 
thing over there? That’s the Follett child. 
sister to the guy that shot the detective and 
the girl that married the banker sport. 
Some hummer he must be. ‘Jennie,’ the 
married one’s name is. They say she’s 
had an offer of a hundred plunks a week 
to go into vawdville. Fast color? Oh, 
my, yes! We don’t carry any other kind.” 

Thus Gladys began to find it difficult to 
discern between notoriety and eminence, 
moving among the other cash-girls as a 
queen incognita among ordinary mortals. 

Most of this publicity was over by the 
time Bob reached New York, though the 
echoes still rumbled through the press. His 
own arrival reawakened some of it, offering 
opportunities that were never ignored of 
drawing dramatic contrasts. He was 
represented as having been “born in the 
purple,” and stooping to a “‘ maiden of low 
degree.” Low degree was poetica!ly fused 
with the occupation of a model, and by one 
publication the statement was thrown in, 
without comment, and as it were acciden- 
tally, that the present Mrs. Robert Bradley 
Collingham, Junior, of Marillo Park, had 
been greatly admired by appreciative con- 
noisseurs as the figure in Hubert Wray’s 
already famous picture, “Life and Death.” 
Hubert Wray was even credited with “dis- 
covering” this beauty when she was starv- 
ing in the slums. 


Except for the detail of Wray’s picture, 
the publicity was something of a relief to 
Bob, since it left him nothing to explain. 
The truth in these many reports being tol- 
erably easy to disengage, his friends and 
acquaintances knew of his position, and, 
in view of its circumstances they respected 
it. He went to the bank; he went to his 
club; he passed the time of day with such 
neighbors as remained at Marillo Park. 
He found it the easier to come and go be- 
cause everyone knew what had happened. 
Everyone knew too, that, given the condi- 
tions, he had much to do, he could make 
his plans and live up to them. 

From almost the first day he fell into a 
routine—the bank, Stenhouse, Teddy, 
Indiana Avenue. Though he was not yet 
working at the bank, he felt it wise to show 
himself daily on the premises, in order to 
establish the fact that his relations with his 
family were unchanged. Stenhouse he 
didn’t visit every day, but only when there 
were matters connected with the case to 
talk over. He saw Teddy as often as the 
Brig regulations would allow, growing 
more and more touched by the eagerness 
with which the boy welcomed him. In 
Indiana Avenue he was assiduous. What- 
ever the hints flung out by Addie Inglis 
and Samuella Weatherby, they received 
contradiction as far as that was possible 
from obvious devotion. 

As for his personal relations with Jennie, 
they changed little from the modus vivendi 
agreed upon. That she was growing more 
and more grateful was evident, but grati- 
tude wasn’t what he wanted. What he 
wanted, he himself didn’t know, and, in a 
measure, he didn’t care. Till she got what 
she wanted, he could never be wholly 
satisfied; and if she wanted Wray—— 

But at this point his reasoning faculties 
failed him. If she wanted Wray and if 
Wray wanted her, there would, of course 
be but one thing for him todo. It was that 
one thing itself which remained elusive or 
obscure, dodging, disturbing, and defying 
him. He could find a means to give Jennie 
her freedom, or he could take her by brute 
force, or, in certain circumstances, he 
could dismiss her as not worthy of his love. 
The trouble was that he couldn’t see 
himself doing any of the three; and yet if 
what seemed to be true was true, he 
couldn’t see himself as doing the other 
thing. 

The modus vivendi, like all other 
arrangements of its kind, was therefore 
safe and convenient. It settled nothing; 
but it was what the term implied, a way of 
living. It was not an ideal way of living, 
or a way that shielded anyone from com- 
ment; but it was a way. 

As for comment, .it reached Bob only 
indirectly, and not oftener than every now 
and then. Perhaps it came in as pointed 
a form as it ever assumed for him in a 
seemingly chance remark from the chauf- 
feur’s wife, Mrs. Gull. It was not a chance 
remark, for the neat, pretty, thin-lipped, 
pinched-faced Englishwoman who had 
passed all her life “in service,” didn’t 
make ill-considered observations. 

“T suppose we shall see the young lady 
down, sir, some day soon?” 

“Yes; some day soon,” Bob replied 
cautiously, getting ready in the hall to go 
to town. 

“To remain?” 

It was all summed up in those three 
syllables—all the gossip on the Collingham 
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estate, and on all the estates at Marillo 
not to go further afield. , 

“Not to remain just yet,” Bob ansy 
judiciously. ‘Mrs. Follett isn’t 
Mrs. Collingham has two younger sisters 
whom she has to take care of.” 

That this explanation was not adequate 
he knew; and yet it was an explanation 
“It certainly do seem queer,” Mrs, Gull 
observed to the gardener and the gar- 
dener’s wife, in a company that included 
Gull; and Gull, who was from Somerset. 
— replied, “It most zure and zertainly 

But on the Sunday afternoon two weeks 
after Bob’s return “the young Jady” paid 
her visit to Collingham Lodge, accom. 
panied by her mother and two sisters, 

The journey was made in what Gladys 
characterized as “style,” the style being 
mainly supplied by Gull in his sedate 
chauffeur’s uniform. But the fact that he 
drove the car left Bob free to sit with his 
guests in the tonneau. He put Jennie, as 
hostess and mistress of the car, in the right- 
hand corner, Mrs. Follett in the left one, 
and Gussie in the middle. He and Gladys 
occupied the adjustable seats behind the 
chauffeur. At sight of the light linen rug 
with the Collingham initials in crimson 
appliqué, Gussie and Gladys exchanged ap- 
preciative glances, and they both searched 
the neighboring piazzas for a glimpse of 
Addie Inglis or Samuella Weatherby. 

Acquainted now with the fact that Jen- 
nie had viewed the celestial country 
whither they were traveling, and with her 
descriptions of the wonders she had seen 
almost learned by rote, the girls came near 
to forgetting that Teddy was in a cell. 
But his mother didn’t forget it. Silent, 
austere, incapable of pleasure, and waiting 
only the moment of the boy’s release and 
her own, her eyes roamed the parched 
August landscape and saw none of it. She 
did not appear unhappy—only removed 
into a world of her own, a world of long, 
long thoughts. 

Noonesaid much. There was not much 
to say and a great deal to think about. 
Even the house, the terraces, the gardens 
called forth no more than “Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” of approval. Gladys declared 
that she felt herself wandering through the 
castle scenes in “The Silver Queen,” the 
latest screen masterpiece, but no one else 
descended to such comparisons. 

“It’s like heaven,” Gussie murmured 
timidly to Bob, as they strolled between 
hedges of Jarkspur in every shade of blue. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” he laughed. “Three 
or four places at Marillo are much finer 
than this.” 

Subdued by sheer ecstasy, they assem- 
bled on the flagged terrace, where Mrs. 
Gull brought out tea. Bob was pleased 
at Jennie’s bearing toward the chauffeur’s 
wife—friendly with just the right touch of 
dignity. 

“Mr. Collingham tells me youre 
English. We’re almost English ourselves, 
since we were born in Canada. I’ve nevet 
been in England, but I should so love to 
go, though they say it’s quite different since 
the war.” 

There was no more to it than that, but 
Mrs. Gull reported to her husband: 
much a lady as any I’ve ever served undet 
—and I do know a lady when I see her. 
Miss Edith’s a lady, too, but not a patch oa 
this one. She may have been just as Da 
as they say she was, but you’d never believe 
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look at her, and the sisters be’ave as 

tty as pretty. Oh, dear! And they 
with a murderer for a brother! It do seem 
queer, now don't it?” To which Gull 
replied in his usua] antiphon, “It most 
mure and zertainly do.” 

The jarring chord in this harmony 
came from Lizzie, while Bob was in search 
of Gull, to bid him bring round the car. 
Lizzie stood looking down the two flowered 
terraces, where in honor of the visitors the 
jountains had been turned on. 

“T understand now why they couldn’t 
aflord to pay your father his forty-five a 
week. It must cost a great deal of money 
to keep this establishment going.” 

“Qh, momma,” Gussie pleaded, “don’t 
begin to hang crape just when we’re able 
to enjoy ourselves a little.” 

Lizzie turned on her daughter her rare 
and almost forgotten smile. 

“Very well, dear; enjoy yourself. Only, 
a world in which enjoyment must be 
bought at such a price is not a fit world for 
human beings to live in.” 

Gladys crept up, snuggling against her 
mother’s shoulder. 

“Yes, momma, darling; but you won’t 
say that any more till we get home, now 
will you? It might hurt poor Bob’s feel- 
ings if you did, and you can’t say that he’s 
ever done us any harm.” 


XXV 


On the day after the visit to Collingham 
Lodge, Bob left for the camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. As yet he had no knowledge of 
the family’s attitude toward him more 
exact than he could infer. He had written 
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to them all since his return, but their re- | 


plies, even Edith’s, had been non-commit- 


tal. He guessed that they had decided | 


together not to express themselves fully 
till they came face to face with him. 
Even then, the approach to his own 
affairs was indirect. An affectionate fam- 
ily reunion, based seemingly on the ground 
that nothing had happened when so much 


had, blocked the openings for bringing up | 


the subjects he had most at heart. During 


the early part of that first evening at Sugar | 


Maple Point, he couldn’t get any one alone. 
Not till nearly bedtime did he himself offer 
alead by strolling out into the moonlight 
in the hope that one of the three would 
follow him. 

It was full moonlight, turning Sugar 
Maple Lake into a sheet of silver and gold 
laid at the base of a velvety silhouette of 
mountains. The magic of stillness, the 
tang of the forest, the repose of the spirit 
from the girding and striving of the world 
—these lovelinesses came to Bob Colling- 
ham with a peace such as they always 
brought, but which to-night couldn’t 
find a resting-place. It couldn’t find a 
testing-place because in this tranquil 
em more than anywhere else he 
ound himself wishing that Teddy Follett 
Wasn't in a cell. 

Sugar Maple Lake is small for the Adi- 
tondacks, being no more than three miles 
ne and a mile and a half in width. All its 
N ores are owned by rich men, mostly from 

9 York, who can keep themselves 
secluded. In seclusion they are able to 
combine rusticity with the amenities of 
ue, ma wealthy, modern, American ver- 
'“ of Marie Antoinette’s humble village 
i. Versailles. At a stranger’s first glance, 

camps" are. but lumbermen’s log 
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cabins on a larger scale; but when you come 
to the conveniences and luxuries of living, 
they differ little from Marillo Park. 

Reaching the thin lines of maples and 
pines fringing the edge of the lake. Bob 
turned to see if he was followed. At first 
there was no one. The light from the 
windows and doors made a golden splotch 
on the greenish silvery black of the sloping 
lawn, but no figure appeared in the glow. 
Coming to the conclusion that this, too, 
was “a put-up job” he was strolling back 
again when his mother, cloaked against 
the night air, stole out and called his 
name softly. 

On reaching him she took his arm, and 
together they picked their way along a 
graveled path leading toward the point. 

“T’m so glad you've come,” she said 
instantly. “I’ve been having such a ter- 
rible time with your father. You know 
how he is— so stern—so relentless <f 

“‘He’s been corking to me.” 

“You mean the cablegram he sent you 
to Rio? Oh, well, I made him do that. 
It’s all over now, dear, and you mustn’t 
worry; but at first—that night when we 
heard that the Follett boy had got into 
trouble and I had to tell your father of 
your marriage—well, I don’t want to make 
things out worse than they are, so I shan’t 
tell you what he said; but I did manage 
him. Isoothed him, and told him how he 
ought to take it and what he ought to do 
—with the result that you got that mes- 
sage. You mustn’t think it was easy, 
dear 

“You've been a brick, old lady!” 

“T’m your mother, Bob. It’s all summed 
up in that. Whatever makes for my chil- 
dren’s happiness makes for mine. Your 
father is not a woman, and that’s the differ- 
ence between us. And now I’ve had all 
this trouble with him over Edith’s engage- 
ment; but he’s given in at last.” 

Bob sprang away from her. 

“Edith engaged? Who to? 
Ayling?” 

She took his arm again, continuing to- 
ward the point. 

“Yes; to Ernest. He was so opposed 
to it. But I’ve battled for my child’s 
heart, Bob, and I’ve won out. Your 
father is giving her ten thousand a year. 
It isn’t much, but they ought to be able 
to manage. We didn’t write you, partly 
because it was only settled last week, and 
it was easier to wait and tell you.” 

“But I thought you didn’t like the 
match yourself, old girl.” 

“Oh, me! I have to turn myself every 
way at once. I’ve no wishes of my own. 
To reconcile my children to their father 
and their father to my children is all I live 
and work or.” 

Coming to the little rustic gazebo 
perched on the tip of the point, they en- 
tered and sat down. There being nothing 
to obtrude itself here on lake and moon 
and mountain, it was as if they had left 
human crudities behind. In the windless 
air, the fragrance of Bob’s cigarette min- 
gled with the aromatic pungency of mil- 
lions and millions of growing things. 

“There was simply nothing else to be 
done,” Junia resumed. ‘There was 
Edith cating her heart out and stubborn 
as a mule—and with the mess you’ve 
made of things—not that you could foresee 
—or know the sort of people you were get- 
ting in among——” 

It was the opening he had been looking 


Not to 


for, and he knew that whatever the out- 
come he must use it. 

“Exactly what do you mean by that, 
mother?” 

She seemed confused. 

“T don’t suppose I mean anything—ex- 
cept what’s obvious.” 

Not to press the point at once, he said, 

“You saw Jennie.” 

“Yes; I sent for her.” 

“What did you think of her?”’ 

“Oh, what anyone would think. She’s 
charming—to look at.”’ 

“Only to look at?” 

“Her manner is charming, too. Of 
course! I—TI don't quite know what you 
want me to say.” 

“How much did she tell you that after- 
noon?” 

She looked at him through the moon- 
light. 

“‘Hasn’t she told you?” 

“She’s told me nothing—except that 
you were lovely.” 

“Then, Bob dear, I’m afraid I can’t add 
anything. You see, they were her se- 
crets—— ” 


“Oh! Then she told you secrets!” 
“Why, of course! What did you 
think?” 


“ Any other secret besides that she and I 
had been married?” 

“Bob darling, I don’t think it’s fair to 
put me on the witness-stand. She’s your 
wife—and because she’s your wife, I ac- 
cept her. What I know is buried here” 
—she smote her chest—‘‘and if for your 
sake and hers I try to forget it I think you 
might let me.” 

For a few minutes he smoked in a 
silence broken only by the maniac cry 
of a loon in the distance. 

“Did it occur to you,” he asked at last, 
“that she was a very simple girl who could 
easily become entangled in her talk when 
she tried to explain things to a woman of 
the world?” 

“No; because the things said were very 
simple—just statements of fact as to which 
there could be no misunderstanding.” 

“Had the statements of fact anything” 
—he moistened his dry Jips—‘‘anything to 
do with—with Hubert?” 

“Some of them. But there!’ She 
caught herself up. ‘‘You’re not going to 
make me tell you things. I’m your 
mother, and if I intervene at all, it must be 
in the way of helping you to come together 
and not of putting you apart.” She rose, 
drawing her cloak about her. “TI think I 
must go in, dear. I’m beginning to feel 
the damp.” 

He too, rose, sitting down again sidewise 
on the rustic rail of the summer-house. 

“Wait a minute, mother. I want to ask 
you something. When I was at Marillo I 
wandered into your room one day and saw 
a picture.” 

A picture’?”’ 

“Yes; a picture; and I—I wondered 
how it—it happened to come there.” 

She bent a little toward him, drawing 
her cloak more closely about her. If it was 
acting it was well done. 

“Tt—it couldn’t have been——” 

He chucked the butt of his cigarette into 
the lake. 

“Yes, I guess it. was. It had an in- 
scription on it—‘Life and Death, by Hu- 
bert Wray.’” 

“Oh, my God! 
saw it, Bob?” 


Where did you say you 
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In your bedroom, against the wall, ] 
thought it might be a portrait you'd hag 
done, and so lifted——” 

“And I told them to put it out of sight. 
You see, Hubert didn’t send it till afte 
we'd left the house—just before he went to 
California. I'd given orders that it was to 
be locked up in an empty closet in my 
wardrobe-room. Oh, Bob darling, I don't 
know what you’re going to think of me.” 

“Oh, you're all right, mother. It wasn’t 
you. I—I only wondered how you'd come 
by the thing at all.” 

She made an obvious effort at controlling 
emotion. 

“Why, Bob, it was this way. After— 
after what Jennie told me that day [-] 
naturally thought a good deal about 
Hubert—and—and their relations to each 
other 

“She talked about them, did she?” 

“Well, you see, in a way she had to, 
She was /et in for it, poor thing. I can’t 
tell you everything without giving you the 
whole story—and it’s hr story, as I’ve 
said before. I’ve no right to betray her, 
and least of all to you.” 

“All right. Go on.” 

“So when I’d heard that Hubert had a 
new picture at the Kahler Gallery— 
and everyone was talking about it—and] 
knew from the things they said what— 
what sort of a picture it was——” 

“Yes; yes; I understand.” 

“Well, then, I—I went and saw it; and 
to—to get it out of sight, I bought it on the 
spot. I didn’t want it to be still on exhibi- 
tion when you came back; and I hoped 
that people would forget it. I should have 
burned it at once, only that Hubert delayed 
sending it, and—well, you see how it hap- 
pened. But even so, Bob dear, you 
knew you were marrying a model——” 

“Oh, yes; it isn’t that—not altogether.” 

She laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“What is it, Bob darling? Can’t you 
tell me? I’m your mother, dear——” 

But he moved away from her touch, as 
if unable to bear sympathy. 

“T can’t tell you yet, old lady. I must 
see my own way first. I’ve got to get 
through this business about the boy before 
I take any step whatever. She knows 
pretty well that I know that—that she and 
Hubert are in Jove with—with each 
other——”’ 

“Oh, but Hubert is not in love with her. 
He told me so.” 3 

“‘Not in love with her?’” he cried 
sharply. “Why isn’t he?” 

“He said—oh, Bob, I can’t talk about 
it. You’ll——” 

“You've got to talk about it, mother. I 
can’t half know. I must know! If he 
wasn’t in love with her, what did he mean 
by making her think——”’ 

“T don’t believe he did make her think. 
He hinted that—that there’d been some 
thing between them, but that—that with 
girls of that sort you—you couldn’t call it 
love.” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“Because—no, I won’t, Bob! I’m your 
mother. I must make things easier for 
you, and not harder, and so—’ 

“Tt will make things easiest for me [ 


know the truth. So goon! Out with it! 
Tell me just what he said.” the 
She wrung her hands beneath 


cloak. 
“He said it—it couldn’t be love—with® 
girl whom—whom any one could—— 
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He sprang from the rail, holding up his 
Wait a minute, mother! Jennie’s my 
wife. I’m her husband. I believe in her.””. 

With her speed in trimming her sails 
to the wind, Junia caught the direction. 

“J don’t want you not to believe in her, 
Bob. I didn’t want to say any of the 
things that—that you’ve been dragging 
out of me. You know that.’ 

“Yes; I know that, old lady; and I’m 
grateful. I had to drag them out and 
know the worst that could be said, so as 
to contradict it in—in my heart.” 

“Oh, in your heart!” 

“Yes; in my heart. It’s where I’m 
strongest—just as it’s where dad is strong- 
st, too, if he’d only been true to himself. 
But that’s a side-issue. What I want to 
say now—and what I'd like you to under- 
stand—is that I know that Jennie is good 
and pure and true, and one of the sweetest 
and loveliest spirits God ever made. I 
know it!” 

"Junia couldn’t be as feminine as she was 
without gazing in awe and admiration at 
the tall, upright figure, which seemed 
taller and more upright for the moonlight. 

“Would you know it—mind you, I’m 
only putting it this way—would you 
know it—with her own evidence to the 
contrary?” 

“Yes, mother; I should know it—with 
her own evidence to the contrary.” 

She shivered and turned away from him. 

“T must really go in now, dear. I’m 
so afraid of catching cold. But—but 
good-night!”’ 

Having kissed him, she went down the 
steps, turning once more to look back at 
him. Silhouetted against the oblong of 
light between two rough pilasters, he was 
mechanically taking out his case and 
selecting a cigarette. 

“You're splendid, Bob,” she said, with 
a ting of sincerity that startled him. 
“That’s the way to love a woman. If 
there were only more men like you! And 
—I will say it, in spite of the things you’ve 
just made me confess—there must be some- 
thing very, very good in a girl to—to call 
forth that kind of love.” 

But Jennie herself made that kind of 
love more difficult. On returning to town, 
Bob found her changed. During all the 
weeks of the modus vivendi, she had been 
gentle, submissive, grateful, accepting his 
terms in the provisional spirit in which she 
understood them, and carrying them out. 
When Teddy’s affairs were settled—and 
they never defined what they meant by 
were to have a reck- 
oning; but the reckoning was to be post- 
poned till then. 

And now, all at once, she seemed dis- 
posed to force it on. His visit to his fam- 
ily had frightened her. It frightened her 
the more in that he said so little about it. 
He, too, was changed. He was silent, 
pensive. He watched her more and 
talked to her less; but when he watched 
her his eyes, so she said to herself, had a 
queer kind of sorrow in them. She didn’t 
wonder at that. Any one’s eyes would 
have had sorrow in them—any one who 
fll, seeing Teddy nearly every day, and 
“ana. onl up with fortitude. If it had not 
ras end eddy’s sake she would have done 

t to get Bob “out of it” long ago. 
er fear now was of not being able to 
€ this attempt of her own accord. In 
€t words, she shrank from being found 
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want in pharmaceutical products 
is not merely elaborate packaging, 
but, rather, a constant goodness 
in the products themselves, San- 
Tox preparations for toilet, health, 
and hygiene are made in accord- 
ance with this belief—a belief which, 
in turn, is sustained by their suc 

cess. Throughthe approval of those 
who use them, these preparations 
have become favorably known in 
thousands of American communi- 
ties. They may be purchased in 
San-Tox drug stores only. The 
nurse’s face on the packet, and in 
the drug store window, tells you 
which is San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
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out before confessing of her own free will. 
Twenty words from Mrs. Collingham to 
her son would rob her, Jennie, of such poor 
shreds of good intention as she still pos- 
sessed. 

The trouble was, first, the lack of oppor- 
tunity, and then, the waiting for the right 
emotional moment. It was not a thing 
you could spring at any chance hour of the 
day. Something must lead up to it and 
make it natural. 

But a week after his return from Sugar 
Maple Point, the occasion seemed to pre- 
sent itself. It was one of those evenings 
in late September when indoors was too 
stifling. In pursuance of his plans for dis- 
tracting the family, which meant so much 
to Teddy, Bob had motored the mother 
and daughters to a small country restau- 
rant, where they had had supper, and had 
brought them home again. Lizzie and 
the two girls having said good-night, Jennie 
was about to do the same; but he held her 
by the hand. 

“Don’t go in. Let’s walk a bit.” 

“So it’s come,” Jennie thought. “I 
must do it before we get home.” 

Even so she put it off. He, too, put off 
whatever in himself was burning to find 
words. They said as little as they could 
without being altogether silent, and that 
little was mere commonplace. 

“Wonderful night, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and I think we’re going to have 
a breeze. It isn’t so hot as an hour 
ago.” 

“Anyhow, the hot weather must be 
nearly over. It will be October in a day 
or two.” 

“‘But we often have very hot days in Oc- 
tober. I remember that last year Pe 

So they came to Palisade Walk and 
turned into it. Though the moon was 
- not vet up, the effulgence of its approach 
made a halo above the city. Manhattan 
was a line of constellations, the riverway a 
gulf of darkness in which were scattered 
stars. Along the parapet, shadowy coup- 
les, mostly lovers, formed little ghostly 
groups, while here and there was the point 
of light of a cigarette or cigar. 


They came to a halt, Jennie leaning 
against one of the Dragon’s Teeth, looking 
over at the city, Bob standing a little back 
from her. 

“I’ve never been here at night before,” 
he said. “I’d no idea it was so beauti- 
ful.” 

““We don’t come very often ourselves. 
We live so near that I suppose we’re used 
to it.” 

“We had some wonderful evenings at 
Sugar Maple Point; but that was another 
kind of thing.” 

She assembled her forces without turning 
to look at him or making any change in her 
tone. 

“T suppose you talked to your mother 
while you were up there?” 

“Oh, of course!” 

“About me?” 

Divining what was coming, he was on 
his guard. ‘You were mentioned — 
naturally.” 

“And she told you things?” 

“Some things.”’ 

“Some things about me that—that were 
new to you?” 

“Yes; some things about vou that were 
new to 

she tell you—everything?”’ 

“I’m not in a position to say that it was 
everything; but—but I rather think it was. 
What of it?” 

“Oh—only, that—that I’m as bad as 
she said I was. I—I wanted you to know 
that it was true.” 

The long stillness was broken only by a 
moan like that of a wounded monster from 
a ferry-boat far away. 

“Why do you want me to know that?” 
he asked, at length. 

that you'll see now that when— 
when everything is over about Teddy— 
you'll be—you’ll be free.” 

“But suppose I don’t 
free?” 

“But I want it for you.” 

Why? ” 

“Oh, it’s very simple.” She turned, 
leaning with her back to the rock. ‘‘It’s 
just this, Bob: I’m not fit to be your 


want to be 
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wife. I never was fit. I never shall be 
fit. There it is in a nutshell. It isnt 
education and social things that I’m talk. 
ing about. I’m—I’m too—I don’t know 
how to put it—but you’re so big——” 

“‘We'll drop all that, Jennie, if you don’t 
mind, because it isn’t a case of fitness on 
either your part or mine; it’s one of 
love.” 

She hung her head. 

“Oh, love! I—I don’t think [-] 
know what it is.” 

“I’m sure you don’t. 
told you. I want to show you what it’s 
like. Do you know what I said to the old 
lady when she got off those things? She 
didn’t want to do it, mind you,” he has- 
tened to explain. ‘‘She wanted to keep 
your secrets and be true to you—but | 
dragged them out of her. And do you 
know what I said to her? Well, I’m going 
to repeat it to you now. I said I wouldn’t 
believe anything against you—not even on 
your own evidence.” 

“Is that love, Bob—or is it just being 
stubborn?” 

“T shall let you find that out for your- 
self—as we go on.” 

‘Oh, as we go on?” 

‘“Yes; as we go on, Jennie. We're going 
on. Don’t make any mistake about that. 
I know how you feel. Everything looks 
so dark to you now that you can’t believeit 
will ever be light again; but it will be, 
Jennie. All families and all individuals 
go through these experiences—not as ter- 
rible as yours, perhaps—but terrible all 
the same. Not one of us is spared. 
Sometimes it seems to you as if you just 
couldn’t go through with it; but you can. 
You must hang on—and bear it—and it will 
pass. That’s what I’m here for—to help 
you to hang on—and, Jennie, clinging 
together, as we’re doing, we’ll come out to 
the light—even Teddy—and your mother 
—Oh, look! There the light is now—the 
light everlasting—that always comes back, 
if we only wait for it!” 

At the pointing of his finger and his sud- 
den cry, she turned to face the eternal 
wonder of the moonrise. 


It’s what I’ve 


Watch the October COSMOPOLITAN for the last instalment—the climax—of this gripping 
It will surprise you—and it will tug at your heart. 


novel. 


The Justice of the Damned 


(Concluded from page 45) 
This he loops 
You 


infantile paralysis—how he came to make 
disease contagious instead of health. And 
how he managed to create in his own 
image Jesus Christ and—you! I puzzled 
so over these matters that I became insane. 
And so for my presence here to-night you 
may thank God—God who made me mad 
and you sane. And who set me up to pass 
judgment on you and to pronounce sen- 
tence. (During this address Pepper has taken 
down the blacksnake whip. He comes for- 
ward. Once more Billy struggles between 
his two captors, but they are too strong for 
him.) In this State there is no divorce. 
There is nothing that sane people could do 
to set your poor little wife free, yet that 
she should go free is only simple justice. 
Only the sane encourage insane children 
to grow up. Only the sane consider such 
a life as yours sacred and intangible. (By 
drawing the lash of the whip through the ring 


he makes a running noose. 
loosely around Billy’s neck.) 

Bitty: You’re joking, Pepper! 
know me! 

Pepper: Ido. And you are to be taken 
outside and strangled. (At this one of the 
madmen opens the door at the rear. Another 
madman seizes the lash of the whip and 
draws the noose fairly tight around Billy’s 
neck. Pepper looks straight in Billy’s eye.) 
Did it ever occur to"you that a benevolent 
madman, given unlimited power, could do 
a great deal of good in this badly confused, 
rattled and disordered world? 

Buty: (Choking and half dead with fright.) 
You know me, Pepper. You know me. 

Pepper: (With sudden and horrible fer- 
ocity.) Strangle him! (Rex leaps io Billy’s 
rescue, but Judge Pepper scizes his. wrists, 
and exerting more than human strength, 
brings him to his knees. The maniacs, 


startled for a moment from their purpose by 
Rex’s rush, now recover their zeal. A 
madman lays hold on the whip-lash and 
Billy is overthrown. Others seize the whip, 
and dancing and prancing and jerking, they 
drag him out into the night. Rex would i- 
terfere if he could, but he is helpless m the 
vicelike grip of Judge Pepper’s hands.) You 
are typical of the people who govern this 
world. That man stood between you 
the woman you love, but you havent 
common sense to let well enough alone. 
You tried to save him. What a silly idiot 
you are! What a blithering fool! (He 
yeleases Rex.) You're crazy! You ought 
to be shut up in a madhouse! 
Nora: (Who has heard the sounds of 
the struggle, rushes in.) Where is my hus 
band? (Rex has leapt forward and 
beside Nora.) 
Pepper: Right beside you, child. 
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The Magic of Jewels 


(Continued from page 74) 


he simply stood in the doorway, his round 
face very grave, his brown eyes con- 
templating the enemy in overwhelming 
force. The captain spoke up firmly: 

“Bobby, come here.” J 

In sober speculation the culprit ad- 
yanced te the captain’s chair. ; 

“Haven't I told you what we do to little 
boys who come up on this deck alone?” 
the officer demanded, his face an unyield- 
ing mask of discipline. “Why do you 
come here?” 

The criminal found that question difii- 
cult. A delectable impulse had enticed 
his soul; but he didn’t know the words for 
that, so he just put a puffy, baffled little 
hand up to his cheek. A moment later his 
criminally covetous glance shifted. Then 
the riddle and its propounder were whisked 
dean out of his unstable mind, for his eyes 
had found the splendid cat, and he gazed, 
as absorbed as a lover before his mistress 
or an artist before a masterpiece. After a 
moment he looked up at the captain with 
a little quiver of ecstatic anticipation and 
entreated breathlessly: 

“May I pat Tiger dust a minute?” 

And the captain, half choking over a 
swallowed chuckle, gave him a push and 
said, “Well, run along then.” 

The culprit did not hurry, however, but 
advanced deliberately, his steps becoming 
slower as he neared the lounge. There his 
little legs bent, stooping, his eyes fixed 
adoringly upon the big cat, as though he 
marveled that so much enchantment could 
be comprised in such small compass. He 
put forth a small hand and for a quivery 
moment withheld his touch. Then his hand 
gently settled to the soft fur and he stroked 
the cat. It was a sort of rite, a primitive 
act of worship. The cat blinked up at the 
worshiper, but lay quite still, accepting 
the caress with regal indifference. 

The two men, vaguely smiling, watched 
the boy pat the cat; and in confidential 
aside Captain Torrence remarked to Bodet. 
“Youngster’s crazy about animals.” 

_ The absorbed infant continued his adora- 

tion of Tiger—gingerly, as he evidently 
knew from experience that cats have sharp 
claws. He squatted, with fascinated eyes, 
touched the animal’s ears and tail, stroked 
its back, felt of a paw—quite oblivious to 
the two adult figures at the other end of 
the cabin. 

But there was a certain grim and venge- 
ful background to Captain Torrence’s 
amusement over this scene. Frowning, he 
flung out to Bodet, aside, and with smoth- 
ered anger: 

“This boat-deck up here is no place for 
a little shaver alone. It’s dangerous. 
Anybody but an idiot can see that. Low 
tail and only a wire netting—any healthy 
youngster would be trying to climb it. A 
roll of the boat or a slip of the foot would 
send him over. It’s not meant for young- 
ters alone. There’s nobody to keep 
Kg Nobody has any business to leave 

anywhere on ship- 
rotten!” specially up here. It’s 
eu, eg readily understand that 
was no place for a youngster 
divers elt a bit puzzled. Then a 

Sion occurred. 


A former visitor to the cabin had sat on 
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Favorite Hosiery 


Dressed Men 


The 


HE. most certain indications of a man’s 
refinement are his choice of the small but 


of We 


important articles of dress, such as hosiery. 


The decided preference of well-dressed men 
for Holeproof Hosiery is but natural — the 
lustrous elegance of Holeproof appeals to good 
taste as much as its famous wearing qualities 


appeal to sound judgment. 


Holeproof in a wide variety of styles in 


You can get 
Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisl. 


and price list. 


isle. 


If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated booklet 
Made for women and children too. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
bi Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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THE CREATORS OF 


Sapphires for 
September 


Fortunate are they whose birth 
month is September for to them 
is given the Sapphire—oft con- 
sidered more beautiful, more pre- 
cious than the diamond. 


As gifts, choose either the Natural 
Sapphire, found deep in the earth, 
or the Heller Hope Sapphire, 
made in the Heller Laboratories 
at Paris. Both are true Sapphires, 
precious stones, equally beauti- 
ful, equally everlasting. Great 
scientists have verified* by every 
known test the facts that they are 
absolutely identical in all respects. 


Heller Hope Sapphires are mod- 
erately priced. See them at your 
jeweller's in beautiful gold and 
platinum mountings of every 
description. The little Hope 
Guarantee Tag, attached to every 
setting, identifies the genuine 
Heller Hope Stone. Insist on 
this tag. 


Besides the Heller Hope Blue Sap- 
phire—September's birth-stone— 
there are the Heller Hope White 
Sapphire, the Heller Howe Golden 
Sapphire, and the Heller Hope 
Ruby—all true precious stones. 


Heller 6 Bon, 


PARIS NEW YORK 
Established over a quarter of @ century 


*“PRECIOUS STONES'—An illustrated 
brochure containing a fund of infor- 
mation on man-made and nature-made 
precious stones sent on request. 
dress Heller, Dept. 9A, 68 Nassau St., 
New York, stating your jeweler’s name 
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| don’t want to. 
| maybe he’s only a sucker. 

| are—with a pretty woman. 
| this woman’s good-looking. I might for- 


the lounge and lit a cigar. The cigar had 
been encircled by a showy band of stamped 
gilt paper. The visitor had pulled that 
band from the cigar and dropped it on the 
floor. That shiny object happened to 
catch Bobby’s eye. With the swift action 
of a child he darted over and picked it up. 
Squatting, he examined the bit of gilt 
with a grave absorption, somewhat as he 
had looked upon the cat. Having turned 
it all around and examined it curiously he 
tucked it in the pocket of the blue reefer 
and returned to the cat. 

“‘He’s running up here all the while to 


| pat my cat,” said the captain, glowering. 


“Tt’s rotten!” His subdued voice vibrated 
with anger. ‘‘The little fellow’s hardly 
three years old—only a baby really... . 
Running up here with nobody to look after 

From that judgment, as a general prin- 
ciple, Bodet would have registered no dis- 
sent. ~Before he found any answer they 
were both aware of a form in the doorway 
—the excellent, well-dressed figure of 
George Arnold, imperfectly muffled behind 
bushy eyebrows and mustache, with his 
air of impregnable good nature. 

‘‘Here you, Bob!” he called out to the 


| boy, showing the men an amiable smile, 


” 


and explaining to them, “‘He ran away. 
He detached Bobby from the cat and 


) led him out; and as soon as he had disap- 
| peared Captain Torrence observed irrita- 


bly, ‘‘That’s the man she’s traveling with. 
I don’t know anything about him, and 
A crook probably; but 
Plenty of men 

They tell me 


give her for smuggling; but blast a woman 
who won’t take care of her child!” 

At that speech Bodet experienced a 
shock. His mottled blue-gray eyes seemed 
to grow rounder, hawklike, and he ex- 


| claimed, ‘‘Is that the woman? That boy’s 


mother? Is she the woman who took the 
pin?” 

‘““She’s the woman,” said the captain 
grimly. “Know her?” 

“Why, I remember the boy,” Bodet 
replied. . . . ““A woman and this boy at 
Cherbourg. I helped her through the 
custom-house. . . .” 

He was up earlier than common next 
morning—with a notion that small boys 
were not addicted to the vice of lying late 
in bed—and out on the A deck promenade, 
strolling, watchful. And there, very 
soon, he saw Marcia for the first time 
since they parted in the Cherbourg cus- 
tom-house, she and Bobby being out to 
take their after-breakfast airing. Her 
face lighted with pleasant recollection as 
soon as their eyes met. He fell in beside 
her. 

There was no difficulty whatever. He 
needed no explaining to her; he was the 
friend who had helped her through the 
custom-house. She met him with instant 
frankness—a door thrown hospitably open 
without thought of guile. That was her 
way of meeting people—Arnold, for exam- 
ple. And if there were different degrees of 
hospitality for different people, she had no 
reasons for them, perhaps was_ hardly 
saware of them; they were purely iristinc- 
tive. She would have been ‘astonished at 
the statement that she had any distrust of 
Arnold, yet there were many jntimate 
little things which she would unhesitat- 
ingly have said to another that she had 
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never said to Arnold and never would, 
It simply wouldn’t have occurred to her 
to say them to him. 

This man with the broad, homely, ney. 
tral-toned face and baggy, commonplace 
clothes struck her in a different manner 
She liked his round, mottled .blue-gray eyes, 
So, without in the least reasoning about it 
or definitely thinking about it, as their shin 
acquaintance progressed, door after door 
was thrown open to him. He could walk 
all through the house and sit down at the 
grate fire. Getting from her a complete 
account of this journey to Europe was not 
difficult in the least. All he had to do was 
to take it. 

And while she was shut up in her room 
for an hour and a half in the forenoon and 
an hour and a half in the afternoon, copy- 
ing her sketches, getting hold of Bobby 
was very easy, for good-natured Uncle 
George Arnold wanted to be at his game 
in the smoking-room. Bodet wished to 
find out some things from Bobby, not by 
asking questions but by observing. He 
easily discovered that the two dogs in the 
Stuart suite, like Captain Torrence’s cat, 
enticed Bobby’s soul—and any glittering 
object attracted his eye. 

This was, no doubt, Bobby’s inheritance 
from his father. To the soft, shining fur 
of animals and the gleam of jewels he 
reacted as automatically as a needle toa 
magnet. Bodet put Captain Torrence 
behind the bedroom door in the Stuart 
suite and laid one of the captain’s war 
medals near the dressing-table as a bait. 
Left to himself, Bobby promptly entered 
the suite in search of the delectable dogs. 
The shiny medal caught his eye. He exam- 
ined it curiously and stuck it in his reefer 
pocket. Afterward, a skilful question to 
Marcia disclosed that she had found a 
bar-pin in Bobby’s pocket—and forgotten 
it. Uncle George Arnold must have given 
it to the boy, she said. 

At eleven o’clock one morning Bodet 
rapped on Marcia’s door. When she 
opened the door he said soberly, “Come 
with me two minutes, please. I’ve some- 
thing to show you.” 

The summons surprised her. Like @ 
capable woman, however, she wasted no 
time on questions, but picked up a coat 
and followed him as he led the way up- 
stairs to the boat-deck. Although this 
was the last of October the weather, until 

that morning, had been mild with a warm 
wind blowing off the Gulf Stream. During 
the night they had passed the Grand 
Banks and were now only thirty-six hours 
from New York. The wind had turned to 
the north, blowing off arctic ice, whipping 
one’s cheeks and flecking the sea with 
white under a brilliant sun. The great 
liner rolled with a slow, majestic motion, 
like a monarch gravely bowing to a crowd. 

Up on the boat-deck they needed to 
plant their feet firmly in walking down the 
aisle between the officers’ quarters on 
left and the line of life-boats swung @ 
davits on the right. Between the bow 
of one boat and the stern of the next there 
would sometimes be a space of two of 
three feet through which one could step t@ 
the rail—an iron rod three feet above # 
deck with coarse wire netting below It 
At such a space Bodet halted, observing 
her face as she, too, halted. 

A little figure in wool cap, blue reefer 
and brown, bare legs stood at the rail. 
Two chubby hands held the iron rod. Om 
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ifted up and thrust into a mesh 
was A slight muscular exertion 
of the netting, 
would lift him up. As the ship rolled to 
that side one could easily zet an illusion 
of the small figure falling. It was sixty 
feet sheer down to the tossing water be- 
neath. Against the immensity of heaving 
sea beyond the frail barrier of the_rail, the 
figure looked babylike. 

Marcia stepped forward, stooped, a 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, and spoke in 
, well-controlled voice, although Bodet 
could catch the strangled cry init: “Why, 
honey, what are you doing here?” 

Bobby turned his head, not at all sur- 
rised or disconcerted—a grave youngster, 
asBodet had noticed. “‘ Dust lookin’,” he 
replied composedly. Then the real reason 
of his being there occurred to him and he 
explained, ““The cat’s house is shut up.” 

Bodet could say with a tolerably clear 
conscience that he had not staged this 
scene. He had, however, seen to it that 
the “cat’s house’”—otherwise the cap- 
tain’s cabin—was shut up. And the 
steward whom he had hired to keep watch, 
lest the scene turn to tragedy, was even 
then crouching under the bow of the life- 
boat, unseen by Bobby and Marcia. 

Marcia’s voice was still well controlled; 
yet there was a sort of breathless weakness 
as she asked, “But where’s Uncle George?” 

That question plainly took the boy by 
surprise, as something unconnected with 
his present thoughts. He regarded his 
mother in round-eyed helplessness for a 
moment and suggested, “‘I s’pose he’s 
somewhere.” 

“This has been going on all during the 
voyage, Mrs. Ryder,” Bodet remarked. 
“Running loose all over the boat—up here 
every day. Naturally, the officers don’t 
like it—dangerous, you see.” 

Under that casual statement he saw 
Bobby’s mother droop and wither, as 
though he had been saying in a tone of 
quiet conviction, are a faithless 
woman!” She stared at him an instant 
in incredulous bewilderment and averted 
her face. Here, under her hand, was the 
proof of what he said. After a moment 
= spoke to Bobby in a tone that crooned 
ow: 

“We will go down-stairs, dear. Mother 
will carry you—the boat rolls so.” 

Ordinarily the boy would have pro- 
tested at that; but there was something in 
her tone that prevailed, for he was not 
yet very far from the time when _ her 
breast had been his life. He suffered him- 
slf to be lifted up and Bodet kr.w the 
toll of the boat was only an excuse to en- 
able her to get the small, soft form tight 
within her hungry arms. 

1 the way down-stairs Marcia said 
nothing, and Bodet liked her for that. 

On the deck below, it was Bodet who 
spoke: 

“This way a minute, please.” 

Mechanically she followed him to the 
smoking-room window, and in obedience 
'o his slight gesture peered through. 
Uncle George sat at a table there, a half- 
smoked cigar at his elbow, cards in_ his 
hands—evidently highly content; happy, 
in fact, with an almost pious admiration 

of the beautiful working of Nature. He 
Was winning handsomely that morning. 
Bodet glanced through the window, 


the well-dressed man, : with 


rePhrccd eyebrows and mustache, his 
» SMooth white hands, his air of 


You Will 


Prettier teeth—safer teeth—in a week . 


We will send for the asking a new- 
method tooth paste. Modern authori- 
ties advise it. Leading dentists every- 
where now urge its daily use. 

To millions of people it has brought 
whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. It will 
bring them to you and yours. See and 
feel the delightful results and judge 
what they mean to you. 


Removes the film 


It removes the film—that viscous film 
you feel. No old method ever did that 
effectively. 

Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It dims the teeth and 
leads to attacks on them. It is the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Those 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing, because old methods failed to com- 
bat film effectively. 


These effects 


Pepsodent removes the film. Then it 
leaves teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva—the factor which digests starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva—the factor which 
neutralizes acids. 


Every application brings these five 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A sci2ntific film combatant, whose every ap- 
plication brings five desired effects. Approved 
by highest authorities, and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 


supply the large tubes. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of internal troubles. 


Ways to combat it 
Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able authori- 
ties have amply proved them. Now 
dentists the world over are urging their 
adoption. 


These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth 
paste which meets every modern require- 
ment. And a ten-day test is now supplied 
to everyone who asks. ' 


will delight you 


effects. The film is combated, Nature’s 
forces are multiplied. The benefits are 
quickly apparent. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with the old, 
then decide for yourself which is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. This is too 
important to forget. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 936, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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the Game 


when you are hot and uncomfortable, permit yourself to 
revel ina delightful bath with Resinol Soap and see how 
it refreshes and stimulates your burning, tired skin. 
No matter how exacting your requirements may be, 
Resinol Soap is the pleasing fulfillment of them all. 
It is pure and free from harsh, drying chemicals, 
making it specially suitable for the most delicate 
skin. It has no heavy perfume—only a pleasing 
fragrance. It lathers freely and rinses easily. Try 
it daily for one month, and note the improvement in 
vour skin and complexion. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. , 
Re. 


imperturbable good nature. The sight 
reminded him of a buzzard seen at close 
range—with its air of obscene, impeccable 
respectability. 

“Pinchbeck, Mrs. Ryder! Pinchheck!” 
he said to his companion. “That's the 


way he’s been looking after Bobby, Now, | 


I want to talk to you awhile.” 

One result of his talk was that she gaye 
him the bar-pin with the broken 
Another result was that in making out her 
declaration for the custom-service at New 
York she put down nine unset imitation 
diamonds, valued at seventy dollars, with. 
out mentioning it to Mr. Amold, At 
Quarantine a stout, florid man boarded the 
Colossus and held a consultation with 
Bodet. 

At the dock Uncle George Arnold, with 
only a big bag, passed the customs inspec. 
tion easily, and started for the exit in the 
wake of a porter. 

Then he heard a clear voice saying, 
“Oh! Here is Mr. Amold now!” 

Of course he looked around then and 
saw, almost at his elbow, Marcia and a 
stout, florid man who was holding an w- 
covered pasteboard box in which something 
glittered. 

““Wasn’t it only a little over a thousand 
francs that you paid for these?” Marcia 
appealed to him. . 

Arnold’s good nerves jangled. It wasa 
mess! Some way, they’d found those 
stones. He might have taken a chanceon 
dodging to the left, with an outright lie, 
denying that he knew anything about the 
stones. But there was Marcia looking at 
him out of clear blue eyes, and he was 
aware of that something especial about 
her; the man would believe her. So he 
took a chance on dodging to the right, 
looking the florid man hardily in the eye 
and saying firmly, “A little over a thou- 
sand francs. I’ve got the exact amount 
here.”” He consulted the memorandum- 
book and announced, ‘‘Ten hundred and 
eighty-four francs, fifty centimes.” 

The florid man bent over to look at the 
figures in the book and asked, “You paid 
that for all nine of them?” 

“Exactly that for all nine of them,” 
said Arnold, emphatically. 

The florid man turned to Marcia, say- 
ing with grave courtesy, “I needn’t detain 
you longer, Mrs. Ryder. But I'll detain 
this gentleman awhile.” 

With downcast eyes, Marcia hastened 
away. 

“Quite miserable, you see,” said Bodet 
to me, in explaining these matters, “for 
this Ryder woman is absolutely incor 
rigible. You can understand the mess she 
would have got into in New York if some 
body hadn’t intervened. The bar-pi 
would have been found in her possession. 
It would have been shown that she went 
into the Stuart suite and the pin was 
afterwards seen in her bureau. She’d have 
tried to get those unset diamonds through; 
but they’d have had the tip and would 
have caught her at it. You can see how 
dubious her explanations, coming after 
she’d been caught red-handed, would have 
sounded. Arnold would have lied cheet- 
fully to save his own hide. You see the 
mess?” 

I did see it, and was aghast. 


“She soon understood that perfectly,” | 


Bodet contifued. “After I had explained 
things she saw that she had been at the 
very edge of a smash-up. When all that 
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home to her—and her husband waiting 
here in Chicago—she seized my hands, her 
lips trembled, her voice shook, tears stood 
in her eyes. She wanted to give me the 
combination of the safe. She wanted to 
crumple‘the universe up into a wad and 
thrust it into my hand.” ~ 

“You did save her from a great calam- 
ity,” I said. “She should have been 
mighty grateful to you.” ; 

But Bodet shook his head, saying, 
“That isn’t the point. She’s known this 
Arold man, in a way, for a long time. 
She got into that frightful mess through 
trusting him. She’d known me just five 
days. She doesn’t know yet whether my 
name is Bodet or Adam except for what I 
told her. There on the boat the only 
proof she had of anything was my word. 
It’s true she had seen her boy at the rail 
while Arnold was playing bridge. But 
that proved nothing about me. Right on 
the heels of getting into a mess through 
trusting Arnold, she trusted me. Incor- 
rigible, I tell you.” 

He looked around, a homely smile light- 
ing his broad face and added, “There’s no 
help for it. She’ll go on liking and trusting 
people as long as she lives. And worldly- 
wise, smart-Aleck duffers like you and me 
can thank God because He so made the 
pattern that we can’t spoil it. . . .” 

A little later, pondering, he remarked, 


“She had no need to thank me, “because 
it had to happen. There is something 
about precious stones. All the lure and 
beauty in the world seem compressed in 
them and fixed there forever. The emotions 
of generations of men and women attach to 


- them.. Magical powers have always been 


‘attributed to them—usually powers of evil. 


But some gems have magical powers of 
good, too—some mysterious property in 
themselves that wards off evil and calls 
protecting agencies about them. . . . 


“Tt’s no superstition; it’s a fact. The 


-protecting agency .in a -given-casexnay..be 


only a snub-nosed man whose pants need 
pressing and who thinks he’s engaged in 
other business. But the power of the 
jewel goes-forth and lays hold of him. He 
has to obey it. If he hadn’t been there 
the magic would have called somebody 
else to its defense. . . . That little boy 
had to come up to the captain’s cabin that 
afternoon in order to let me know his 
mother was in danger. I had to go. You 
can’t beat it! 

“Pinchbeck! There’s plenty of that 
around; plenty of it that looks almost like 
the original—good-natured . Arnold, for 
example. Plenty of it in petticoats, too. 
And then, there’s, the gem of purest ray 
serene—a brave, gentle, strong and sweet 
woman striving for her husband and son. 
You can’t beat it!” 


Killing th 


Man-Killer 


(Continued from page 89) 


“Well, in the first place, owned lions 
do not leave a spoor. You see or hear a 
lion and fail to find a spoor; you know it is 
owned.” 

“But how de you find out who owns it?” 

“By following its spoor. Sooner or later 
you will find the print of a native’s foot 
going side by side with the trail of the 
lion. Track the native to his home; he is 
the owner of the lion.” 

et you say this lion makes no 

“Quite so,” benignly, “it doesn’t.” 

The reason why we had failed to come up 
with the lot we had been after had nothing 
to do with material obstacles; it was be- 
cause those lions were very possibly rela- 
tives of the boys, Nickiss, Naiete and Lice, 
who had hung back throughout the day, 
as they were naturally reluctant to assist 
at the death of their blood-relations. On 
such non-circumstantial evidence, in recent 
yet happily by-gone times, has many an 
individual been condemned to death. 

Fron. Miquel we moved to Gumbo, 
easily the premier of all cur camps mea- 
sured by the length of our stay, the impor- 
tance of the kills made from it, the almost 

tly dances, a meeting with Dr. Bos- 
tock and Abrantes and a varying flood of 
human interest. During a day or two the 
Population of the kraal must have risen 
from its normal baker’s dozen of inhabi- 
tants to around three hundred men, women 
and children. Bostock’s carriers were all 
women, the same whom we had dismissed 
at Panda; we had by this time accumulated 
a few of our own as trophy and water- 
carriers, and we had chanced on Chief 
Gumbo just when he was giving a series 
of soirées which had drawn every matron 
and damsel from a racius of twenty miles. 
was something of some kind doing 


every minute and a vague suggestion of 
trouble lay thick upon the air. 

The compensations, however, were great 
enough to overbalance all regrets. On the 
day before Bostock’s arrival, while we were 
idling moodily, waiting for news of fresh 
elephant spoor, a slim little woman was 
ushered into our presence with unusual 
formality by Madada and Magudogudo, 
who asked that an interpreter be sum- 
moned at once. Edy was standing near by, 
but scenting an important story we decided 
to pass up his habitual ‘All right” as a 
complete translation, and called Jack from 
his kitchen. He came, and made of his 
rendition a graphic art. The woman spoke 
quietly, tacking one fact methodically to 
another; Jack painted the whole into a 
picture which we could see. 

“Name for dis woman, Setissa,” he 
declaimed. “She come from kraal two- 
three hours march. She all alone. Her 
man, boy for you loox to see elephant. 
He not come home two-three days. Dis 
morning sickiss o’clock dis woman she 
see lion make plenty noise, take chickens 
her kraal. She start come away tell white 
man, get present. Lion come back; she 
go back. She yell. Lion go away; she 
come away. She here. She say, ‘Give 
present, please.’ She run plenty fast.” 

Ten minutes and we were off, thirty 
strong. 
traveled the slim little Setissa at a sur- 
prisingly fast pace. Heretofore, I had 
never known a woman to occupy any 
position but the tail end of a safari, and as 
a consequence had had no occasion to 
watch an unburdened female of the Afri- 
can species eat up the road. It is possible 
that Setissa was herself an exception, but 
however that may be, the grace of her 
movement, the suppleness of her erect 


SUIS 


3000- year-old 
pleasure for you 
to enjoy 


THROUGHOUT centuries of 
time, the custom of burning 
incense has flourished in many 
lands; for its use is one of the 
most delightful and subtle of 
known pleasures. 


And the West, today, is begin- 
ning to know what the Eastern 
world has long known; that 
there is a refreshing restfulness 
in the fragrance of burning 
incense. 


Vantine’s —the true 
Temple Incense 


Burn incense, but be sure that you 
get Vantine’s. It comes in five fra- 
grances—the rich, oriental fulness of 
Sandalwood; the flowery delicacy of 
Wistaria, Rose or Violet and the pun- 
gent odor of Pine. 


Try, tonight, the fragrance which a 
peals the most to you. Or, if you will 
name it on the margin of the coupon, 
below, for 25c we will send it to you 
as your first acquaintance package. 


VANTiNE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder a cone—in packages 
at 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 


IS 


‘Temple Incense 


SANDALWOOD - WISTARIA 
ROSE - VIOLET - PINE 


In the van of the expedition | 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


I enclose 25¢ for the Introductory Package 
of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


City. . 
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finish on your car gives you pride 
in the result as well as in the 
achievement! 

One or two coats — 24 to 48 
hours for drying, and you drive out 
a car with a durable, glistening sur- 
face that will last longer than the 
finish on most new cars. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel, easy-working, self-leveling, 
and quick drying — not a paint, 
wax or polish. 

Made in nine enamel colors: 


Every show window reflects the good judgment 
of the motorist who paints his car with Effecto. 
That beautiful, lustrous Effecto - 


Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs all kinds of 
tops and makes old upholstery look 
like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel-Effecto Auto Finishes-Miscellaneous Varishes-Enamels- Stains Fillers-etc. 


aaa & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


A young man, working his way 
through college, earns enough 
money during the summer to 
pay his way through the coming 
school year. 


A woman in Michigan earns 
enough in her leisure hours to 
help educate her daughter and 
buy many desirable things for 
her home. 


A middle-aged man in Ohio 
adds 50% to his regular income 
and invests the extra money 
thus earned in securities against 
old age. 


A boy in New England is fitting 
himself for a position in life by 
earning, and saving, money and 
at the same time learning to sell. 


How Clever Are You? 


F they can earn money in 

their spare time by repre- 
senting the greatest publishing 
house in the world, can’t you 
do the same thing? 


Surely your time is worth as 
much as theirs—surely you want 
to make more money than a 
regular income, however large or 
steady, gives you? 


Write us. Tell us about yourself. 
Let us know about how much 
time you can give to us; how 
much extra money you would 
like to earn. If you are the per- 


- son in your town or city we are 


looking for, we'll be glad to hear 
from you, and we’ll devise a plan 
that will help you accomplish 
what you wanttodo. 
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body, the steadfastness of all her poses jn 
action and her smooth speed struck one 
with the force of a contrast and a revela. 
tion. The men traveling behind her 
seemed suddenly heavy. 

When we reached her miserable abode 
protected by the mere vestige of a rotted 
encircling thorn-hedge, she traced rapidly 
the movements of the lion with a swingi 
hand, then led us into the bush and put us 
on the spoor of his last get-away. Through’ 
it all she never smiled nor showed the 
slightest excitement. As we withdrew, she 
stood watching us with such a calm look 
in her eyes that we could not help but 
wonder at the value her level mind was 
putting on our enterprise. One could 
almost imagine that should her expression 
become vocal it would say, “Men; boys; 
children!” 

We left the horses and beaters behind, 
As I had won the toss for the first shot, my 
trackers, Madada and Maoia, with myself 
led the way, followed closely by Cass, 
supported in turn by Magudogudo and 
Bongo. It was rolling, almost open coun- 
try, dotted with clumps of a species of 
landolphia vine and sparsely forested with 
temba and thorn trees. By good fortune 
the grass was dry, fallen and scarcely knee- 
high. For two miles we walked rapidly 
on the easy spoor; then Madada almost 
halted, arrested by some faint indication 
that just there the lion had been thinking 
of lying down for a nap. From that 
point on-the trackers moved with a cau- 
tiousness which, by implication, started 
the blood to pounding in my temples. 

Your keen hunter, having missed a 
chance at any longed-for game, while life 
lasts, believes that the self-same shot will 
come to him again and that he will be a 
little quicker, a little surer. That it never 


happens that way means nothing against . 


man’s habit of reconstructing conditions 
on experience. So now I began to visualize 
the one occasion upon which I had seen 
half a lion in the bush at ten paces, shot 
where his shoulder ought to be and, prob- 
ably by the guidance of a merciful God, 
hit a tree. What if that should happen 
again to-day? What if—— 

Madada suddenly stepped aside and 
pushed me ahead violently, whispering 
loudly as he did so, “ Tsutsuma!” Abso- 
lutely at a loss, I gazed wildly this way and 
that. The word was a totally new one. 
For all I knew, it might mean, “He is 
lying down,” or, “He runs,” or, “He is 
charging.” For a ghastly moment I felt 
the unwritable ultra-superlative of rattled; 
then Madada strode forward briskly to 
pick up the spoor again. The explanation 
of the puzzling word, obtained subse- 
quently, is tendered to psycho-analysts 
as a shining example of reversion. Ma 
had meant to use the familiar phrase, 
“tutuma”—“He’s trotting off,” but 
great was the suppressed excitement under 
the mask of his outward calm that he had 
unconsciously reverted to a little-known 
dialect of his childhood and given vent to 
““tsutsuma’”’—as he pronounced it, am 
unrecognizabie explosive sibilation. 

With a lift of his chin to signify that the 
lion had moved on, he led the way swiftly 
until the trail reached the spot where he 
had caught a glimpse of the quarry; then 
he slowed down again and was working 
carefully with eyes fastened on the 
when Magudogudo, in the rear, grunt 
seized Cass by the arm and pointed out the 
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lion, traveling in a direction which would 


_ keep him’ hidden from me for a second or 


two. Resisting a monster temptation, 
Cass hurried to my side and a moment 
later the great beast, slinking cat-footed 
through the grass, came into full sight, 
proadside-on at about eighty yards. ; 

If fervent prayer can guide a bullet, mine 
traveled in a groove. The lion’s long body 
gemed to telescope and arch into the air. 
As it came down, Cass followed with a rak- 
ing shot, scarcely a second intervening 
between the two hits. “Chahile! ag cried 
the-boys, not loudly as they usually -did 
when game was hard hit, but with a sort of 
deep-toned exaltation. 

Throwing caution to the winds, Cass and 
I rushed pell-mell after the wounded beast, 
caught sight of him moving away at a 
heavy lope, fired wildly and then came 
slowly to our senses. Had we had more 
experience, we would have known by his 
actions and, above all by his silence, that 
he was very sick; as it was, we took up the 
blood-spoor with feelings in which exulta- 
tion, as yet, held little part. 

You have a right to know what these 
sensations were like; you have paid 
thirty-five cents to find out. Speaking 
ony for myself, I shall do my frankest to 
transfer an impression as permanent as 
life, yet as illusive as a mist—clamped to 
the girders of memory, yet vague on the 
tongue. Thrown completely out of gear 


‘ by the strange word, “‘tsuésuma,” I had 


felt like a car in neutral on a railway- 
crossing with a train coming each way. 
Imagine yourself scared stiff and add 
100 per cent. Once the lion was in plain 
sight, I reversed a bad shooting record of 
oval a week and scc. 2d a bull’s eye. From 
that moment emotion rose to its white-heat, 
asort of tingling haze with an over-powered 
aero-sight engine behind the fifth rib; but 


- through this drumming which deafened the 


every-day senses of perception, ran a steady 
practical undercurrent of intention to get 
that lion with gun, or club or, if need be, 
with bare hands and teeth. If all that 
means nothing :* you, go to Africa. 

We came finaily’ upon the enemy lying 
between two trees in the position made 
familiar by the stolid ornaments in front 
of the New York Public Library. Ii only 
we had known it, we might have made pic- 
tures of him at our leisure, for my first shot 
had caught him through the lungs, the ideal 
hit, and Cass’s had raked him from flank 
to neck. To all intents and purposes, he 
was a dead lion, but, somehow, visions of a 
roaring charge yet seethed through our 
brains. Still held in the grip of the sports- 
man's master moment, we finished him off. 

He proved to be almost maneless and of 
4 monotonous sandy dun-color from his 
hose to the bush of his tail. As lions go, 

€ was not very large and, alas! we knew 
for a chicken-snatcher. But even so, 
such as he was, he was our very own. And 
Who will dare deny that five minutes of him 
gave us more thrills than a cycle of Doug- 
Fairbanks! 


Lion hunting may hold all the thrill the 
average human being wants, but the ele- 
t—so say the most hardened hunt- 
proposition of all. 
elephant gets angry—well, Mr. 
eenberiain found the trail he was 
or one day, deep in the fest- 
nesses of the African big game country. 
He tells the story in “ 
October Cosmopolitan. 


ROM the first day in the little old schoolhouse to the last day in the 


University, Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has helped the youth of 
the country to acquire the education that in later life makes them an 
asset instead of a liability to the nation. 
Indispensable to business men and women, authors, doctors, lawyers, scholars 
—everyone in fact, who has use for pen and ink. 


Three Types: Regular, 


The regular type is dropper-filled and size for 
size, has the largest ink capacity of any foun- 
tain pen made. 

The safety type has a smaller ink capacity but 
may be carried in any position, in pocket, purse 
or bag, without the slightest danger of leaking. 
The self filling type—pump or lever action. 


Safety, and Self-Filling 

The pump action type is simpler in construc- 
tion and has a greater ink capacity than any 
other pump-filling pen on the market. The 
lever-filling action has a smaller ink capacity, 
but fills automatically and with greater con- 
venience. Select the type you like in a size 
that suits you best, $2.50 to $250. 


Selection and Service at Best Dealers the World Over 


The gold pens used in all Waterman’s Ideals are tipped with Natural Iridium and are made by 
us for use in Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen exclusively. You can select a point that fits 


your need or preference exactly. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


129 So. State St., Chicago 


24 School St., Boston 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
Meyer h Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiva- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—whio each 
ime produce and sell to advertisers in the United 
tates and Canada over ten thousand commercial 
drawings. Who else could give you so wide 
an experience? Commercial Art is a 
business necessity—the demand for 
commercial artists is greater every 
year. It's a highly paid, intensely in- 
teresting profession, equally open 
to both men and women. Home 
study instruction. Get facts before you enroll in any 
Get our special booklet, “Your Oppervanity” 
for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I regard instruction by mail as one of the most phenom- 
enal developments of the ord Roosevelt 


Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 


how, guide you step by stepto success and 


help solve your. personal business prob- 
lems. Our plan enables you to train during 
spare hours without interference with your 

resent duties. Mark with an X below the 

ind of position you want to fill. We will 
mail catalog and full particulars regarding 
our low cost monthly payment plan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ No obligation 
to you. Find out how you can get‘ ‘experi- 
ence’’ in executive work thru the LaSalle 
Problem Method of Training, what it is and 
how it works. Tear out, mark and mail 
the coupon now. Let us prove to you how 
this step has helped thousands of ambitious 
men to real success. 


—Lngquiry Coupor— — — — 
LaSalle Extension 


Gentlemen: Send without 
obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated 
below, also copy of your in- 
teresting book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 
C18 iness M t: Training for Official, 

Managerial, Sales and Executive positions. 
[_] Higher. Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant,etc. 
Training for positions as Railroad and Indus- 
trial Traffic Manager, etc. 


[) Bes ay A ting and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for Railway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 
Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 

[_] Commercial Law 

oO Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for Production Managers, Department Heads, 
and all those desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 

Business Letter-Writing: Training for positions 
as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
all executive letter-writing positions. 

oO Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced Accountants: 
Prepares for State Board and Institute 
examinations. 

C Modern Foremanship:Training in the direction 
and handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 

Personnel and Employment M t: 
Training for Employers, Employment Man- 
agers, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position 
as Head Bookkeeper. 
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Alias the Lone Wolf 


(Continued from page 94) 


-hand—he was swimming on his left side— 


at the bottom of its stroke touched peb- 
bles. He lowered his feet and waded 
through extensive shallows to a wide 
and sandy beach. 


XXVIII 
FINALE 


The window of the living-room in his 
suite at the Walpole, high in its cliff-like 
walls, commanded a southward vista of 
Fifth Avenue, whose enchantment, clothed 
in its ever changing guises of light and 
shade, was so potent that Lanyard, on the 
first day of his tenancy, thought it could 
never fail. Yet by noon of the third he 
was Viewing it with the eyes of soul-destroy- 
ing ennui, though the disfavor it had so 
quickly won in his sight was, he knew, due 
less to cloying familiarity- than to the 


‘uncertainty and discontent that were 


eating out his heart. 

‘Three days before, immediately on ar- 
riving in New York and installing himself 
in this hotel, to whose management he 
was known through patronage of the house 
in other days, he had cabled Eve de 
Montalais and Wertheimer. 

The response to the latter—a cheerful 
request that credit be arranged for him 
by cable—was as prompt and satisfactory 
as he had expected it to be. But from 
Madame de Montalais he heard nothing. 

“Mission successful,” he had wired— 
“returning France by La Savoie in five 
days, having arranged safe transportation 
your property. Please advise if you can 
meet me in Paris to receive same or your 
commands otherwise.” 

And to this, silence only!—silence to 
him to whom words of her dictation, how- 
ever few and terse and filtered through no 
matter how many indifferent mediums of 
intelligence, would have been precious 
beyond expression. 

So it was that, as hour followed hour 
and the tale of them lengthened into days, 
he fell into a temper of morbid brooding 
that was little like the man, and instead 
of faring abroad and seeking what amuse- 
ment he might find in the most care-free 
city of the post-War world, he shut himself 
up in his rooms and moped, indifferent to 
all things but the knock at his door, the 
stridulation of the telephone-bell. that 
might announce the arrival of the desired 
message. 

And so it was that, when the telephone 
did ring—at last!—towards noon of that 
third day, he fairly stumbled over himself 
in his haste to reach the instrument. But 
the animation with which he answered the 
professional voice at the other end of the 
wire faded very quickly, the look of weari- 
ness returned, his accents voiced an indif- 
ference fairly desolating. 

“Ves? yes. 
. . . Yes, at once.” 

He returned to his view from the win- 
dow, and was hating it with all his. heart 
when a stout knuckling on his door an- 
nounced his callers. 

They filed into the room with a cheer- 
fulness of mien in striking contrast to the 
weary courtesy with wiicr enyard re- 
ceived them: Liane Delorme ‘rst, then 


2 well. 


Monk, then Phinuit, and lastly Jules: 
all very smart in clothes conspicuously new 
and as costly as the Avenue afforded 
striking figures of contentment in pros. 
perity. 

“It is a pleasure indeed,” Lanyard 
gravely acknowledged their several saly. 
tations—‘‘not, I must confess, altogether 
unexpected, but a pleasure none the les.” 

“So you didn’t think we'd be long spot- 
ting you in the good little old town?” 
Phinuit inquired. “Had a notion yoy 
thought the best way to lose us would be 
to put up at this well-known home of the 
highest prices.” 

“No,” Lanyard replied. “I never 
thought to be rid of you without one more 
meeting——” 

“Then there’s good in the old bean yet,” 
Phinuit interrupted in wasted irony. 

“One cherishes that hope, monsiew. 
. . « But the trail I left for you to follow! 
I would be an ass indeed if I thought you 
would fail to find it. When one borrows 
a rowboat at Plum Island Light without 
asking permission—government property, 
too—and leaves it moored to a dock in the 
Greenport water-front; when one arrives 
in Greenport clothed in shirt and trousers 
only, and has to bribe its pardonably in- 
hospitable and suspicious inhabitants with 
handfuls of British gold—which they are 
the more loath to accept in view of its 
present depreciation—in order to secure 
a slop-chest coat and shoes and transporta- 
tion by railway to New York; when a tavi- 
cab chauffeur refuses a sovereign for his 
fare from the Pennsylvania Station to this 
hotel, and one is constrained to borrow 
from the management—why, I should say 
the trail was fairly broad and well blazed, 
mes amis!” 

“Be that as it may,” said Phinuit, 
“here, in a manner of speaking, we all are, 
at last, the happy family reunited and 
ready to talk business.” 

“And no hard feelings, Monsieur Phi- 
nuit?” 

“There will be none’”—Monk’s eye 
brows were at once sardonic and sell 
satisfied, which speaks volumes for theit 
versatility; “at least, none on our side- 
when we are finished.” 

“That makes me more happy still 
And you, Liane?” 

The woman gave a negligent movement 
of pretty shoulders. 

“One begins to see how very right you 
are, Michael,” she said wearily—“an 
always were, for that matter. If one 
wishes to do wrong, one should do it 
alone... and escape being bored t 
death by the... oh! the unpardonable 
stupidity of associates. 

“But no, messieurs!”’ she insisted with 
temper as Monk and Phinuit simul 
neously flew signals of resentment. 
mean what I say. I wish I had never 
seen any of you, I am sick of you ® 
What did I tell you when you insisted 0” 
coming here to see Monsieur Lanyard! 
That you would gain nothing and perhaps 
lose much. But you would not listen to 
me, you found it impossible to believe 
there could be in all the world a man 


keeps his word, not only to others but @ 


himself. You are so lost in admiration 
your own cleverness in backing that poot 
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little ship off the rocks and letting her fill 
and sink, so that there could be no evi- 
dence of wrong-doing against you, that 
you must try to prove your cleverness once 
more where it has always failed”—she 
illustrated with a dramatic gesture toward 
Lanyard—“against his!’ You say to your- 
selves: Since we are wrong, he must be 
wrong; and since that is how clearly 
sroved, that he is as wrong in every way 
as we, then it follows naturally that he 
will heed our threats and surrender to us 
those jewels... . Those jewels!”’ she 
declared bitterly, ‘which we would have 
been fortunate never to have heard of.” - 

She threw herself back in her chair and 
showed them a scornful shoulder, com- 

ressing indignant lips to a straight, un- 

vely line, and beating out the devil’s 
tattoo with her slipper. 

Lanyard watched her with a puzzled 
smile. How much of this was acting? 
How much, if anything, expression of true 
feeling? Was she actually persuaded it 
were waste of time to contend against 
him? Or was she shrewdly playing upon 
his not unfriendly disposition toward her 
in the hope that it would spare her in the 
hour of the grand débdcle? 

He could be sure of one thing only: 
since she was a woman, he would never 
know... . 

Monk had been making ominous mo- 
tions with the eyebrows, but Phinuit made 
haste to be beforehand with him. 

“You said one thing, mademoiselle, 
one thing anyway that meant something: 
that Monsieur Lanyard would give up 
those jewels to us. That’s all arranged.” 

Lanyard turned to him with genuine 
amusement. ‘‘Indeed, monsieur?”’ 

“Indeed and everything! We don’t 
want to use any rough stuff with you, 
Lanyard, and we won’t unless we’re forced 
to——” 

“Rough stuff, monsieur? 
physical force?” 

“Not exactly. But I think you'll recall 
my telliig you I stood in well with the 
Police Department in the old home town. 
Maybe you thought that was swank. 
Very likely you did. But it wasn’t. I’ve 
got a couple of friends of mine from Head- 
quarters waiting downstairs this very 
minute, ready and willing to cop out the 
honor of putting the Lone Wolf under ar- 
rest for stealing the Montalais jewels.” 
¥ But is it possible,” Lanyard protested, 
you still do not understand me? Isit 
possible you still believe I am a thief at 
eart and interested in those jewels only 
to turn them to my own profit?” 

He stared unbelievingly at the frosty 
eyes of Monk beneath their fatuously 
stubborn brovs, at the hard, unyielding 
eyes of Phinuit. 

You said it,” Phinuit replied with 
brevity, 

It was a good bluff while it lasted, 
Monsieur Lanyard,” Monk added; “but 
it couldn’t last forever. You can’t get 
away with it. Why not give in gracefully, 
re licked for once, be a good 

“ 

My God!” Lanyard pronounced in 
despair; “it passes understanding! 

18 true, then—and true especially of such 
as you are to-day, as I was in my yesterday 
a od Whom Fortune wishes to destroy 
mad’! For, I give you my 
poses nor, you seem to me quite mad, 

veurs, too mad to be allowed at 
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towel efficiency. Hie 
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I". IS Thirsty Fibre (millions of him in each ScotTissue Towel) 
that absorbs four times his weight in water, who is respon- 
sible for that essential, thirsty, absorbing quality found only in 
ScotTissue Towels. Thirsty Fibre instantly absorbs the mois- 
ture from your hands and face, thus creating that feeling of 


complete satisfaction of a job well done. 


Put ScotTissue Towels in your washroom—they dry. They 
win good-will from all users—and cut towel cost while doing it. 


The name ScotTissue is imprinted on every genuine ScotTissue Towel, 


but you'll not need this identification after you've once 
eal, absorbent, satisfying, drying towel when you meet Scot- 


you'll know ar 


Tissue face to face—and will appreciate the wonder work 


used ScotTissue— 
of Thirsty Fibre. 


“Thirsty Fibre, His Biography’ is an interest- 
ing book that you will enjoy. It is sent free. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.—New York —Chicago—San Francisco. 
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Jowels 


INVENTORS Desiring to secure patent should 

write for our book, “*How To Get 

Your Patent.” Send model or 

sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 

Dept. 33 - - - Washington, BD. C. 


WATER-MAID 


WAVERS wi 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a week 
or more, even in damp weather or when 
A perspiring. Stop burning, twisting and 

breaking your hair. Ask your ler or 
send §2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- 
MAID WAVER CO., Y-I17 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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\. Reducing Rubber 
Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
. Endorsed 


bust Keducer, $6.00 
|_Chin Reducer, $2.50 _ 


Half a million dollars paid for spare hours! 
See page 139. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 


- Offers You Its Specialized Services 


in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 
be porvrened by the problem of finding the 
tight school. y not let us help you 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 

tained by telephoning, writing, or calling 
for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 
for Pyor 


nlion 


Sensitive, bleeding gums 
are symptoms of pyorrhea which if un- 
checked, lead to the loosening and the 
loss of teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. It 
is the one dentrifice that dental clinics, 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea research 
and oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated 
to be most effective in pyorrhea treatment 
and prevention. 
Dentists everywhere prescribe it as an aid 
in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, receding 
gums, and to clean and polish the teeth. 
Use Pyorrhocide Powder for firm healthy 
gums, and clean, white teeth. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is 
economical because a 
dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. Sold 
by leading 


Write for 
free sample 
and our 
bookleton 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
ment of Py- 
orrhea. 


The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide 
Co., Inc. 
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DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Ma mere—Vividly 1 remember the deli- 
cate fragrance of her lightly powdered 
cheek. Lablache—her powder — always 
suggestive of her complexion, beautiful as 
wild rose petals. More 
than ever I appreciate 
the refreshing purity 
of Lablache. 


Refuse Substitutes - 


Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
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large. And in proof of my sincerity in 
making this statement I propose that you 
shall not longer remain at large.” 

“What’s that?” Monk demanded, 
startled. 

“Why, you have not hesitated to 
threafen me with the police. So now I, 
in my turn, have the honor to inform you 
that, anticipating this call, I have had 
relays of detectives waiting in this hotel 
day and night, with instructions to guard 
the doors as soon as you were shown up to 
my ‘rooms. Be advised, Mr. Phinuit, 
and forget your pistol. Even to show it 
in this city would make matters infinitely 
worse for you than they are.” 

“He’s lying,” Monk insisted, putting 
a restraining hand on Phinuit’s arm as 
that one started from his chair in rage and 
panic. ‘“‘He wouldn’t dare.” 

“Would I not? Then, since you believe 
nothing till it is proved to you, mzessicurs, 
permit me... .”’ 

Lanyard crossed rapidly to the hall 
door and flung it open—and fell back a 
pace with a cry of amazement. 

At the threshold stood, not the detective 
whom he had expected to see, but a woman, 
a cable message form in one hand, the 
other lifted to deliver a knock upon the 
panels of the door. 

“Madame!” Lanyard gasped—‘“ Ma- 
dame de Montalais!” 

The cable-form fluttered to the floor 
as she entered swiftly, with a gladness in 
her face that was carried out by the im- 
pulsive gesture with which she gave him 
both her hands. 

“My dear friend!” she cried happily, 
“T am so glad! And to think we have 
been guests of the same hotel for three live- 
long days and never knew it. I arrived 
by La Touraine Saturday, but your mes- 
|sage, telegraphed back from Combe- 
| Redonde, reached me not five minutes 
}ago. I telephoned the desk, they told 
me the number of your room and—here 
Iam!” 

“But I cannot believe my senses!” 

With unanimous consent Jules, Phinuit 
and Monk uprose and made for the door, 
only to find it blocked by the substantial 
form of a plain citizen with his hands in 
his pockets and understanding in his eyes. 

“Steady, gents!” he counselled coolly. 
“Orders are to let everybody in and no- 
body out without Mr. Lanyard says so.” 

For a moment they hung in doubt and 
consternation, consulting one another with 
witless stares. Then Phinuit made as 
if to shoulder the man aside. But for 
the sake of the-moral effect the latter 
casually exhibited a pistol; and the moral 
effect of that was stupendous. Mr. 
| Phinuit moved dejectedly back into the 
| room. 
| Instantly grasping the situation, Eve 
de Montalais turned to the quartet with 
/eyes that glimmered in a face otherwise 
quite composed. 

“But how surprising!” she declared. 


“Madame la Comtesse de Lorgnes—Mon- 


Roy Norton’s 


sieur Monk—Mr. Phinuit—how delightful 
to see you all again!” 

The civility met with inadequate ae. 
knowledgment. 

“Nothing could be more opportune” 
Lanyard declared; ‘‘for it is to this lady 
Madame de Montalais, and to these gentle. 
men that you owe the recovery of your 
jewels.” 

“Truly?” Nat, 

“As I am telling you. But for them 
their charming hospitality in inviting me 
to cruise aboard their yacht, but for the 
assistance they lent me, though sometimes 
unwittingly, I admit—I should never have 
been able to say to you to-day: Your jewels 
are in a safe place, madame, immediately 
at your disposal.” 4 

“But how can I thank them?” 

“Well,” said Lanyard, “if you ask me, 
I think we have detained them long 
enough, I believe they would be most 
grateful to be permitted to leave and keep 
their numerous and pressing appoint- 
ments elsewhere.” 

“T am entirely of your mind, monsiewr.” 

Lanyard nodded to the man in the door- 
way. “All right, Mr. Murray”—and he 
stood cheerfully aside. 

In silence the three men moved to the 
door and out. But Lanyard had one more 
word to say to Liane Delorme, and inter- 
posed when she would have followed. 

‘‘A moment, Liane, if you will be so 
good.” 

She paused, regarding him with somber 
and inscrutable eyes while he produced 
from his coat-pocket a fat envelop without 
endorsement. 

“This is yours.”’ 

The woman murmured blankly: “ Mine?” 

He said in a guarded voice: “Papers I 
found in the safe in your library, that 
night. I had to take them for use in event 
of need. Now... they are useless. 
But you are unwise to keep such papers, 
Liane. Good-by.” 

The envelop was unsealed., Lifting 
the flap, the woman half withdrew the 
enclosure, recognized it at a glance, and 
crushed it in a convulsive grasp while the 
blood, ebbing swiftly from her face, threw 
her rouge into livid relief. For an instant 
she seemed about to speak, then bowed her 
head in dumb acknowledgment, and left 
the room. 

Lanyard nodded to Mr. Murray, who 
amiably closed the door, keeping himself 
on the outside of it. 

Eve de Montalais was eyeing Lanyard 
with an indulgent and amused glance. 
he turned to her, she shook her head slowly 
in mockery of reproof. 

“That woman loves you, 
she stated quietly. 

He succeeded admirably in looking as i 
the thought was strange to him. | ‘ 

“Tam sure madame must be mistaken. 

“Ah, but I am not!” said Eve de 
Montalais. “Who should know better 
the signs that tell of woman’s love for 
you, my dear?” 
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A sea story to set your blood racing and your heart thumping too— 
a stirring, powerful story.of a father and a son and the woman 
who came between them—a story 
untamed emotions of those who sail the seas : 
Woman on the Beach,” by Roy Norton. You will find it in Octo- 
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Pool 


(Continued from page 64) 


affairs had given him a temper hardly 
more under control than Lawson’s. 

“Look here, my boy, when you’re in my 
hotel you behave like a gentleman or you'll 
fnd yourself in the street before you can 


lowering face grew dark and 


“Let me just tell you once and for all 
and you can pass it on to the others,” he 
aid, panting with rage. “Tf any of you 
fellows come messing round with my wife 
he'd better look out.” 

“Who do you think wants to mess round 
with your wife? You’d better clear out of 
here, and come back when you're sober.” 

“J shall clear out when I choose and not 
a minute before,” said Lawson. 

It was an unfortunate boast, for Chaplin 
in the course of his experience as a hotel- 
keeper had acquired a peculiar skill in 
dealing with gentlemen whose room he 
preferred to their company, and the 
words were hardly out of Lawson’s mouth 
before he found himself caught by the 
collar and arm and hust!ed not without 
force into the street. He stumbled down 
the steps into the blinding glare of the sun. 

It was in consequence of this that he 
had his first violent scene with Ethel. 
Smarting with humiliation and unwilling 
to go back to the hotel, he went home that 
a‘ternoon earlier than usual. He found 
Ethel dressing to go out. Asa rule she 
lay about in a Mother Hubbard, barefoot, 
with a flower in her dark hair; but now, 
in white silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes, she v. as doing up a pink muslin dress 
which was the newest she had. > 

“You’re making yourself very smart,” 
he said. “Where are you going?” 

“T’m going to the Crosseleys’.” 

“T’'ll come with you.” 

“You're not asked.” 

“I don’t care about that. 
going without me.” 

“You'd better lie down till I’m ready.” 

She thought he was drunk and if he once 
settled himself on the bed he would quickly 
drop off to sleep. He sat down on a chair 
and began to smoke a cigarette. She 
watched him with increasing irritation. 
When she was ready he got up. It hap- 
pened by an unusual chance that there was 
no one in the bungalow. Brevald was 
working on the plantation and his wife had 
gone into Apia. Ethel faced him. 

‘I m not going with you. You’re drunk.” 
That salie. You're not going without 

She shrugged her shoulders and tried to 
pass him but he caught her by the arm and 
held her. 

_ “Let me go, you devil,” she said, break- 

g into Samoan. 

to go without me? 

; you I’m not going to 
with any monkey tricks?” — er 
: She clenched her fist and hit him in the 
- He lost all control of himself. All 

ove, all his hatred, welled up in him 
and he was beside himself, 

teach you,” heshouted. “I'll teach 

He seized a riding-whip whi 

p which happened 

his hand. She 

hae through the bungalow and he 

cursed her. Then he flung her on the bed. 
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TROUBLES ARE OVER 


Three miles an hour on level ground 
and forty miles an hour up the hill. Van Kerr Trans- 
formers enable you to do both these things “in high.” 


Van Kerr Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
—reduce carbon deposits. They can be attached 
in a few minutes, and from that time on you will 
have a sweet, smoothly running motor which starts 
easily even in zero weather. 


Does Your Motor Pump Oil? Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers will leaner mixture. There is no 
overcome the troubles due to necessity of having your cylin- 
this condition. The intense ders rebored, or installing new 
hot flash at your plug points, iston rings. Van Kerr 
due to our patented, fireproof, ransformers instantly remove 
open air gap, explodes every the difficulties caused by 
particle of oil and gas, giving motors pumping oil and insure 
greater power, leaving nocarbon against fouled plugs and car- 
and permitting the use of a _ bonized motors. 
For pleasure cars, motorcycles, tractors and gas engines 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer’s name and 
the kind of car you drive. Send no money. Simply pay the post- 
man 2,00 for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a six-cylinder set. Use 
them ten days and if ee are not satisfied that they do all that we 
say they will, return them and you will get your money back. 


TheVan Kerr Co., Dept. 312, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers gO 


Al‘ach them yourself. 
All you need is tivo 
minutes and a 
pair of pliers 


NCE Peter B. Kyne signed his name 

to lumber contracts on the Pacific 

coast. Then he found out that he could 
make more money writing about them. 


In October Cosmopolitan he tells how 
old Cappy Ricks hired a one-armed, 
crippled ex-service man and initiated 
him into the Order of the Blue Vase. 
The story of ““THE-GO-GETTER” will 
thrill and inspire you. 
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: BECOME AN EXPERT 
CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Sntitiog. Cost 


Accounting. Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance, Few professions offer better o 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence, The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich-field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 
ient accounting service. The expert accountant is 
needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 

‘ou by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 
Castenholz A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 
Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the Illi- 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, an 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the American Institute 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training. 
instruction or review on the subject of kkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to you. r big free k on the accountancy pro- 
fession fully explains how we train you from the 
ground up, according to your individual needs, from 
the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material su 
plied in the course has been especially prepared 
clear, easy-to-understand jangenve so that you can 

y master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells all 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A.examina- 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
bow you can qualify for a high-grade accounting po- 
sition without interference with your present position. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: “Get this 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs 

‘ou $5.00 for acopy.” Let us send it to you free, with 
literature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 955-HR 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obliga- 


tion to me. 

Bm Ac- ( Training for positions as Auditors, 
countancy 4 Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 

countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. it offers training for every important business need. 
If interested in any of these courses, check here: 
O Business Management O Banking and Finance 
0 Traffic Management— OC. P. A. Coaching for 
Foreign and D i A A 


0 RailwayAccounting and O Modern Foremanship 
Station Management O Personnel and Employ- 
Law ; ment Management 


O Expert Bookkeeping 
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She lay there, sobbing with terror. He 
threw the whip away from him and rushed 
out of the room. Ethel heard him go and 
she stopped crying. She looked around 
cautiously, then she raised herself.. When 
she looked at herself in the glass and ar- 
ranged her hair, her eyes were shining. 
There was a strange look in them. Per- 
haps she was nearer loving him than she 
had ever been before. 

But Lawson, driven forth blindly, stum- 
bled through the plantation and suddenly 
exhausted, weak as a child, flung himself on 
the ground at the foot of atree. He was 
miserable and ashamed. He thought of 
Ethel, and in the yielding tenderness of his 
love all his bones seemed to grow soft 
within him. He thought of the past, and 
all his hopes, and he was aghast at what he 
had done. He wanted her more than ever. 
He wanted to take her in his arms. He 
must go to her at once. He got up. He 
was so weak that he staggered as he 
walked. He went into the house and she 
was sitting in their cramped bed-room in 
front of her looking-glass. 

“Oh, Ethel, forgive me. I’m so aw- 
fully ashamed of myself. I didn’t know 
what I was doing.” 

He fell on his knees before her and 
timidly stroked the skirt of her dress. 
She looked at him silently. He tried to 
take her hands and the tears streamed 
from his eyes. In his humiliation he hid 
his face in her lap and his frail body shook 
with sobs. An expression of utter con- 
tempt came over her face. She had the 
native woman’s disdain for a man who 
abased himself before a woman. A weak 
creature! And for a moment she had 
been on the point of thinking there was 
something in him. He groveled at her 
feet like a cur. She gave him a little 
scornful kick. 

“Get out,” she said. ‘I hate you.” 

He tried to hold her, but she pushed 
him aside. She stood up. She began to 
take off her dress. She kicked off her 
shoes and slid the stockings off her feet, 
then she slipped on her old Mother Hub- 
bard. 

“Where are you going?” 

“What’s that got to do with you? I’m 
going down to the pool.” 

“Let me come too,” he said. 

He asked as though he were a child. 

““Can’t you even leave me that?” 

He hid his face in his hands, crying 
miserably, while she, her eyes hard and 
cold, stepped past him and went out. 

From that time she entirely despised 
him; and though, herded together in the 
small bungalow, Lawson and Ethel with 
her two children, Brevald, his wife and her 
mother, and the vague relations and 
hangers-on who were always in and about, 
they had to live cheek by jowl, Lawson, 
ceasing to be of any account, was hardly 
noticed. He left in the morning after 
breakfast, and came back only to have 
supper. He gave up the struggle, and 
when for want of money he could not go 
to the English Club he spent the evening 
playing hearts with old Brevald and the 
natives. Except when he was drunk he 
was cowed and _ listless. And - Ethel 
treated him like a dog. ' 

One day he strolled down to the pool 
with a feeling that was rare with him now. 
He felt suddenly at peace with the world. 
The evening was drawing in and the dusk 
seemed to cling to the leaves of the coco- 
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nut-trees like a little thin cloud. A faint 
breeze stirred them noiselessly, A res. 
cent moon hung just over their tops. H, 

: He 
made his way to the bank. He saw Ethel 
in the water floating on her back. Her hair 
streamed out all around her, and she Was 
holding in her hand a large hibiscus, He 
stopped a moment to admire her; she Was 
like Ophelia. 

“Hulloa, Ethel,” he cried joyfully, 

She made a sudden movement and 
dropped the red flower. It floated idly 
away. She swam a stroke or two till 
she knew there was ground within her 
depth and then stood up. 

away,” she cried. “Go away.” 

He laughed. 

“Don’t be selfish. There’s plenty of 
room for both of us.” 

““Go down to the bridge. I don’t want 
you here.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” he said smilin 
still. 

He was not in the least angry, and he 
hardly noticed that she was in a passion. 
He began to take off his coat. 

“Go away,” she shrieked. 
have you here. Can’t you even leave me 
this? Go away.” 

She bent down and picked up a sharp 
stone and flung it quickly at him. He had 
no time to duck. It hit him on the temple. 
With a cry he put his hand to his head and 
when he took it away it was wet with 
blood. Ethel stood still panting with rage. 
He turned very pale, and without a word, 
taking up his coat, went away. Ethel 
let herself fall back into the water and 
the stream carried her.slowly down to 
the ford. 

The stone had made a jagged wound, and 
for some days Lawson went about with 
a bandaged head. He had invented a 
likely story to account for the accident 
when the fellows at the Club asked him 
about it, but he had no occasion to use it. 
No one referred to the matter. He saw 
them cast surreptitious glances at his head, 
but not a word was said. The silence 
could only mean that they knew how he 
came by his wound. He was certain now 
that Ethel had a lover, and they all knew 
who it was. But there was not the small- 
est indication to guide him. He never 
saw Ethel with anyone; no one showed 
a wish to see her, or treated him in a 
manner that seemed strange. Wild rage 
seized him, and having no one to vent it 
on he drank more and more heavily. A 
little while before I came to the island he 
had had another attack of delirium tremens. 

I met Ethel at the house of a man call 
Caster, who lived two or three miles from 
Apia, with a native wife. I had been 
playing tennis with him, and when we were 
tired he suggested a cup of tea. We went 
into the house and in the untidy living- 
room found Ethel chatting with Ms. 
Caster. 

“Hulloa, Ethel,” he said, “I didn't 
know you were here.” 

I could not help looking at her with 
curiosity. I tried to see what there was 
in her to have excited in Lawson such @ 
devastating passion. But who can ¢& 


“T won't 


plain these things? It was true that she 
was lovely, she reminded one of the 

hibiscus, the common flower of the hedge- 
row in Samoa, with its grace and its lam 
guor and its passion; but what surprised 
me most, taking into consideration 

story I knew even then a good deal oh 
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was her freshness and simplicity. She 
was quiet and a little shy. There was 
nothing coarse or loud about her; she had 
not the exuberance common to the half- 
caste; and it was almost impossible to 
believe that she could be the virago that 
the horrible scenes between husband and 
wife, which were now common knowledge, 
indicated. In her pretty pink frock and 
high-heeled shoes she looked quite Euro- 


Peshe talked to me of the various things 
which they talk of to the stranger in 
Samoa, of the journey; and-whether I had 
slid down the water rock at Papaseea, and 
if | meant to stay in a native village. She 
talked to me of Scotland, and perhaps 
I noticed in her a tendency to enlarge on 
the sumptuousness of her establishment 
there. She asked me naively if I knew 
Mrs. This and Mrs. That, with whom she 
had been acquainted when she lived in the 
north. 

Then Miller came in. He shook hands 
all round very cordially and sat down, ask- 
ing in his loud, cheerful voice for a whisky 
and soda. He was fat and he sweated 
profusely. He took off his gold-rimmed 
spectacles and wiped them; you saw then 
that his little eyes, benevolent behind the 
large round glasses, were shrewd and cun- 
ning; the party had been a little dull till 
he came, but he was a good story-teller 
and a jovial fellow. Soon he had the 
two women, Ethel and my friend’s wife, 
laughing delightedly at his sallies. He had 
areputation on the island of being a lady’s 
man, and you could see how this fat, gross 
fellow, old and ugly, had yet the possibility 
of fascination. His humor was on a level 
with the understanding of his company, 
an affair of vitality and assurance, and 
his American accent gave a peculiar point 
to what he said. At last he turned to me: 


“Well, if we want to get back for dinner | 


we'd better be getting. I'll take you 
along in my machine if you like.” 

I thanked him and got up. He shook 
hands with the others, went out of the 
room, massive and strong in his walk, 
and climbed into his car. 

“Pretty little thing, Lawson’s wife,” 
Isaid, as we drove along. 

“Too bad the way he treats her. Knocks 
her about. Gets my dander up when I 
hear of a man hitting a woman.” 

We went on a little. Then he said: 

“He was a darned fool to marry her. I 
said so at the time. If he hadn’t, he’d 
have had the whip-hand over her. He’s 
yaller, that’s what he is, yaller.”’ 

_ The year was drawing to its end and the 
time approached when I was leaving Sa- 
moa. My boat was scheduled to sail for 
Sydney on the fourth of January. Christ- 
mas Day had been celebrated at the hotel 
with suitable ceremonies, but it was looked 
upon as no more than a rehearsal for New 
Year, and the men who were accustomed 
to foregather in the lounge determined on 
New Year's Eve to make a night of it. 

ere was an uproarious dinner, after 
ae the party sauntered down tu the 

nglish Club, a simple little frame house, 
to play pool. There was a great deal of 


talking, laughing and betting, but some 
Mil, Poor play, except on the part of 
th er, who had drunk as much as any of 

em, all far younger than he, but had 


Py unimpaired the keenness of his eye 


the 


the sureness of hishand. He pocketed 
young men’s-money with humor and 
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CHLOR-E-DIXO Tooth Paste 
keeps my gums firm and my 
teeth white. 
ANNE. LUTHER 


Sold only at Stores showing 
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im head nurse in a little private home 
jospital where I am earning $50 a week,’’ writes 
Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, California. She 
arne urs’ in her spare time at home 
through the famous Chi: system. Hundreds 
of other graduates are entoyin good salaries in 
this congenial, respected wegetion. 
Anyone e train beginners, 
preetions nurses, mothers and religious worke-s 
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lished over 22 years, Earn while learning. 
FREE Write for illustrated Catalog. We will also send 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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MADEIRA SPAIN SOUTHERN FRANCE 
ALGERIA ITALY EGYPT PALESTINE 
CONSTANTINOPLE GREECE 
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DURATION 61 DAYS 


‘Minimum, Inclusive Fare $1056 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
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CUNARD LINE 
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245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 


4 Days’ Treatment Restores 
Gray Hair 


This treatment is simple, sure and easy 
—you do it yourself—results are certain. 
The whole process consists of combing a 
clean, colorless liquid through your hair 
and watching the gray disappear. This 
treatment leaves your hair beautifully 
clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t interfere 
with washing, doesn’t rub off, 


TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 
Mail coupon for a trial bottle and ap- 
Plication comb. Test as directed on a 
single lock of hair. Then you can decide 
whether it pays to be gray. 


Mary T. Goldman, 681 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


Mary T. Goldman, 681 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
am obligated in any wa accep free 
offer. The natural color of ALES is 


black..... jet black... dark brown.... 
medium brown...._ light brown.... 
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A Co: and Gas Range 
| With Three Ovens 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
‘ 


That Really Saves 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cocking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There are two separate baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 

See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
wonderful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 
No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 105 
that tells all about it, 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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HILLYER RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, N. J. 
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for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, $75, $100, 
$150 a week, and sometimes even more. If you 
like to draw, develop your talent—learn the secrets 
that make your drawings worth reat money. Well- 
trained artists are always at a premium. 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNING 
242 Federat Schools Bldg. 
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urbanity. After an hour of this I grew 
tired and went out. I crossed the road 
and came on to the beach. Three coco- 
nut trees grew there, like three moon 
maidens waiting for their lovers to ride out 
of the sea, and I sat at the foot of one of 
them, watching the lagoon and the nightly 
assemblage of the stars. 

I do not know where Lawson had been 
during the evening, but between ten and 
eleven he came along to the Club. He 
shambled down the dusty, empty road, 
and when he reached the Club, before going 
into the billiard room, went into the bar 
to have a drink by himself. .He had a 
shyness now about joining the company of 
white men when there were a lot of them 
together, and he needed a stiff dose of 
whisky. to give him confidence. He was 
standing with the glass in his hand when 
Miller came in to him. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves and still held his cue. He 
gave the bartender a glance. 

“Get out, Jack,” he said. 

The bartender, a native in a white 
jacket and a red /Java-lava, without a word 
slid out of the small room. 

“Look here, I’ve been wanting to have 
a few words with you, Lawson,” said the 
big American. 

“Well, that’s one of the few things you 
can have free, gratis, and for nothing on 
this island.” 

Miller fixed his gold spectacles more 
firmly on his nose and held Lawson with 
his cold determined eyes. 

“See here, young fellow, I understand 
you’ve been knocking Mrs. Lawson about. 
I’m not going to stand for that. If you 
don’t stop it right now I’ll break every 
bone of your dirty little body.” 

Then Lawson knew what he had been 
trying to find out so long. It was Miller. 
The appearance of the man, fat, bald- 
headed, with his round, bare face and 
double-chin and the gold spectacles, his 
age, his benign, shrewd look, like that of 
a renegade priest, and the thought of 
Ethel, so slim and virginal, filled him with 
a sudden repulsion. Whatever his faults 
Lawson was no coward, and without a 
word he hit out violently at Miller. Miller 
quickly warded the blow with the hand 
that held the cue, and then with a great 
swing of his right arm brought his fist 
down on Lawson’s ear. Lawson was four 
inches shorter than the American and he 
was slightly built, frail and weakened not 
only by illness and the enervating tropics, 
but by drink. He fell like a log and lay 
half dazed at the foot of the bar. Miller 
took off his spectacles and wiped them with 
his handkerchief. 

“T guess you know what to expect now. 
You’ve had your warning and you'd 
better take it.” 

He took up his cue and went back into 
the billiard-room. There was so much 
noise there that no one knew what had 
happened. Lawson picked himself up. 
He put his hand to his ear, which was 
singing still. Then he slunk out of the 
Club. 

I saw some one cross the road, apatch 
of white against the darkness of the night, 
but did not know who it was. He came 
down to the beach, passed me sitting at 
the foot of the tree, and looked down. I 
saw then that it was Lawson, but since 
he was doubtless drunk, I did not speak. 
He went on, walked irresolutely two or 
three steps, and turned back. He came 
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up to me and bending down stated in'my — 
face. 

“T thought it was you,”’ he said, 

He sat down and took out -his pj 
Presently he began to speak. He spoke 
in a low voice, without any expression, but 
his accents were educated, and it was q 
relief to hear him after the twang and the 
vulgar intonations which for sometime 
had wounded my ears. ” 

“T’ve made an awful hash of things, 
That’s obvious, isn’t it? I’m right down 
at the bottom of the pit and there’s no 
getting out for me. ‘Black as the pit 
from pole to pole.’” I felt him smile as 
he made the quotation. “ And the strange 
thing is that I don’t see how I went wrong.” 

I held my breath, for to me there is 
nothing more awe-inspiring than when a 
man discovers to you the nakedness of 
his soul. Then you see that no one is s0 
trivial or debased but that in him is a 
spark of something to excite compassion, 

“‘T wouldn’t be so rotten if I could see 
that it was all my own fault. It’s true 
I drink, but I shouldn’t have taken to 
that if things had gone differently; | 
wasn’t really fond of liquor. I suppose 
I ought not to have married Ethel. If 
I’d kept her it would be all right. But 
I did love her so.” 

His voice faltered. 

‘“‘She’s not a bad lot, you know, not 
really. It’s just rotten luck. We might 
have been as happy as lords. When she 
bolted I suppose I ought to have let her 
go, but I couldn’t do that—I was dead 
stuck on her then—and there was the 
kid.” 

“ Are you fond of the kid?” I asked. ~ 

“T was. There are two, you know. 
But they don’t mean so much to me now. 
You’d take them for natives anywhere. 


I have to talk to them in Samoan.” 

“Ts it too laté for you to start fresh? 
Couldn’t you make a dash for it and leave 
the place?” 

“T haven’t the strength. 
for.” 

“Are you still in love with your wife?” 

“Not now. Not now.” He repeated 
the two words with a kind of horror in his 
voice. “I haven’t even got that now. 
I’m down and out.” 

He turned and left me. I had a reco 
lection of those very large black eyes, 
shining wildly under the shaggy brows. 
I paused irresolutely. I did not feel 
sleepy and I thought I would at all events 
go along to the Club for half an hour be 
fore turning in. When I got there] 
found the billiard-room empty, but ha 
a dozen men were sitting around a tablem 
the lounge, playing poker. Miller looked 
up as I came in. : 

“Sit down and take a hand,” he said. 

“All right.” 

I bought some chips and began to play. 
Of course it is the most fascinating game m 
the world.and my intended half-hour length- 
ened out to an hour, and then to two. 
native bartender, cheery and wide-awake 
notwithstanding the hour, was at ou 
elbow. to supply us with drinks and from 
somewhere or other he produced a ham 
anda loaf of bread. We played on. Most 
of the party had drunk more than was 
for them and the play was high and reck- 
less. I played modestly, neither wishing 
to win nor anxious to lose, but I wat 
Miller with a fascinated interest. 


I’m done 


drank glass for glass with the rest of 


+} 
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; but remained cool and level 
ed. His pile of chips increased in 
size and he had a neat little paper in 
front of him on which he had marked vari- 
ous sums lent to players in distress. He 
beamed amiably at the young men whose 
money he was taking. He kept up in- 
terminably his stream of jest and anecdote, 
but he never missed a draw, he never let 
an expression of the face pass him. At 
last the dawn crept into the windows, 
gently, with a sort of deprecating shyness, 
4s though it had no business there, and 
then it was day. 

“Well,” said Miller, “I reckon we’ve 
seen the old year out in style. Now let’s 
have a round of jack-pots and me for 
my mosquito-net. I’m fifty, remember; I 
can’t keep these late hours.” 

The morning was beautiful and fresh 
when we stood on the veranda, and the 
lagoon was like a sheet of multicolored 
glass. Some one suggested a bath before 
going to bed, but no one cared to bathe in 
the lagoon, sticky and treacherous to the 
feet. Miller had his car at the door and 
he offered to take us down to the pool. 
We clambered in and drove along the 
deserted road. When we reached it it 
seemed as though the day had hardly 
risen there yet. Under the trees the water 
was all in shadow and the night had the 
efiect of lurking still. We were all in 
great spirits. We had no towels or any 
costume and in my prudence I wondered 
how we were going to dry ourselves. None 
of us had much on and it did not take us 
long to snatch off our clothes. Nelson, 
the little supercargo, was stripped first. 

h, going down to the bottom,” he 
said. 

He dived and in a moment another man 
dived too, but was out of the water before 


him. Then Nelson came up and scrambled 
to the side. 

“T say, get me out,” he said. 

“What’s up?” 

Something was evidently the matter. 
His face was terrified. Two fellows gave 
him their hands and he slithered up. 

“I say, there’s a man down there.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You’re drunk.” 

“Well, if there isn’t I’m in for D. Ts. 
But I tell you there’s a man down there. 
It scared me out of my wits.” 

Miller looked at him for a moment. 

little man was all white. He was 
actually trembling. 

Come on, Caster,” said Miller to the 
tig Australian, “we'd better go down and 


He was standing up,” said Nelson, 
all dressed. I saw him. He tried to 
catch hold of me.” 

“Hold your row,” said Miller. “Are 
you ready?” 

They dived in. We waited on the 

, Silent. It really seemed as though 

ey were under water longer than any 
men could breathe. Then Caster came 
iP and immediately after him, red in the 
ace as though he were going to have a fit, 

vet. They were pulling something 
ve them. Another man jumped in 
Fs elp them, and the three together 
qeeed their burden to the side. They 
Oved it up. Then we saw that it was 

son, with a great stone tied up in his 
Coat — bound to his feet. 
Was Set on making a good job of 
I,” Said Miller, as he wi 
from his short-sighted 
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‘Protect your store 


Daring attempts at robbery and violence occur 


SAFETY 


EVO 


with alarming frequency. 


Don’t be caught helpless in an emergency. Get an 
Iver Johnson—the only automatically safe revolver. 
Bump it, jolt it, thump it, or ‘Hammer the Hammer.” 


It cannot discharge accidentally. 


Piano-wire heat-treated springs, instead of the 
ordinary flat springs, which have a tendency to snap, 
keep the Iver Johnson alive and ready for the 


moment when it is needed for self-defence, 
Quick, accurate, sure in action. 


Allcalibres in hammer and hammerless models. Regular, . 
Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. If your dealer Write today for the 
hasn't in stock the particular model you want, write us. o teres' 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 129 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco 


IVER 


HNSON 


AUTOMATIC 


Three interesting ~ 
booklets full of in- 
formation, FREE 
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you. 
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“B"’—Bicycles 
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Bridge are 
Iver Johne= Champion 
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to 
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everyone. 


GRAFLEX KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
tion. We eam save you 25 to 60 per cent on 
Slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
a Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bundrede of slightly used and new 
supplies at money-saving prices. All goodssold on ten daye 
free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. 
You take no chances by dealing with us. We have been 
ished in the pb phic business over 16 years, 
Central Camera Co., Dept. 39, 124 S.Wabash Ave., Obicage 


Half a million dollars paid 
for spare hours 


B te year we will pay more than half a 
million dollars for the spare time of 
hundreds of young men and women. 
Hours that might otherwise be unprofitably 
employed will reap this harvest. 


If you want a share of this money, get in 
touch with us right away and we will show 
you how you can earn from twenty to fifty 
dollars a week easily by representing the 
largest publishing organization in the world. 


Previous experience not necessary. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


119 West 40th Street 


Dept. S4 
New York 
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Send 10c for 
Sample and Booklet 


Delicately scented 
as old lace smelling of lavender, 
X-BAZIN is a depilatory really 
pleasant to use. To the woman 
who wishes to wear the sleeveless 
gown without embarrassment, it is 
absolutely indispensable. 
Safe and quick, it removes hair 
from arms, limbs or face, leaving 
the skin clean and white. 
50c and $1 in U.S. and Canada. 
Elsewhere 75c and $1.50. Larger 
size contains complete mixing outfit. 
HALL & RUCKEL 
106 Waverly Place 
New York 
Makers of Sozodont 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory 


for removing hair 


Jour First Payment On 


The first order you place after senaing this adv. to 
us. Tens of thousands of home-lovers have fur- 
nished their homes delightfully on this famous 
Larkin Better Homes Easy-Payment Plan. Furnish- 
ings of the highest quality, at attractive money- 
saving Factory-to-Family prices. Now you can get 
almost anything for your home without a first cash 
payment, Larkin Co. agrees to pay your First Pay- 
ment if you send this adv, Just check below offer 
most interested in. And get complete catalog 
giving all interesting details about 


FURNISHINGS 
IC PLAYER PIANOS 
SYMPHONOLAS 
(Check offer interested in) 

Tear out this adv. and mail today with your full 
mame and address. After getting our proposition 
you'll be credited $3 to $20 on your purchase, the 
amount o e usual first cash pay t. & i 
this adv, today gives you this liberal offer —_ 


1 to 4 Years to Pay. 


_ Just think of selecting for your home from our 
list of 1228 seen, or getting a Symphonic 

Piano or Player Piano or 
Symphonola which plays all 
phonograph Records, Truly, 
home-making advances a 
great step by this unusual 
offer, Be sure this adv. with 
your full name and address 
and — checked are mailed 
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This Delightful Odor 
may be hadin 
EXTRACT SACHET 
TOILET WATER 
VEGETAL SOAP 
and also in 
the Charming. New 
PIVER ToiletAccessories: 
TALC 
CREAM 
BATH SALTS and 
SOLID FACE POWDER 
Illustrated below 


CHAS.BAEZ, Sole Agent for U.S. 
118 East 1Gth Street. New York City 
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(Continued from page 41) 


in the High School, which required recyp. 
rent personal inspections, and finally a 
thrilling significance when he was seen, one 
Sunday afternoon, driving with her behind 
his fast trotters. 

Meanwhile what of George Bundy? 
Well, he was still keeping company with 
“Miss Jane,” faithful and dogged against 
W. B.’s encroachments. The years had 
not worked much change in George, in 
either his personal or his material attri- 
butes: his blonde hair had thinned a trifle 
but his eyes were the lazy blue eyes and 
his smile the winningly good-natured 
smile of the lad of nineteen; and, at twenty. 
nine, he still held that nineteen-year-old’s 
job—fitting shoes at Schwartz’s. Small 
wonder the town turned speculative, and 
thought sympathetically of George when 
comparing his hired rig (and the bill over- 
due at the Red Brick!) with W. B. Picker- 
ing’s fast trotters. 

However, though George was soon to be 
proved a proper object for sympathy, the 


| affair didn’t transpire along the. lines the 


town was conjecturing. For the town 
didn’t yet entirely know its Jenny Rose. 

It happened in this way. That sum- 
mer following Jenny Rose’s really admir- 
able occupation of the English chair, W. B. 
laid his heart—including of course the solid 
ramifications listed above—at Miss Jane’s 
feet, and Jenny Rose tranquilly but firmly 
told him “no.” 

How W. B. took this unexpected blasting 
of his romance does not matter here, and 
the rumpus kicked up by the Judge was— 
as were most of his rumpuses—negligible. 
What is of consequence is the reason why 
Jenny Rose wasn’t interested in matrimony 
of any kind at that time, that and the 
furious quarrel with George Bundy which 
therefrom resulted. 

The quarrel was enacted in the summer- 
house of many memories, though the scene 
began indoors in the living-room. No 
dearth, now, of #éte-d-téte places; Jenny 
Rose was the only one left at home of the 
lively Olander brood and the house held 
only ghosts of that former unordered 
liveliness. But now there was no litter, 
no dust, no collapsing chair-legs—every- 
thing neat and tidy and trim save, oddly, 
a haunting sense of those careless young 
hearts which here, amidst litter and dust, 
had once savored life and found it good. 

You may picture Miss Jane sitting 
there amid all the neatness she had 9 
punctiliously wrought, very pretty with 
the table-lamp irradiating her pink muslin 
dress and her bronze little head, very 
tense as to shoulders and flushed as t 
cheeks, and her eyes sparkling excitement 
toward poor George on the sofa. 

“Ves,” she was saying, “‘it’s absolutely 
true—and I’ve accepted. It’s the chanc 
of a lifetime—just what I’ve dream 
but never dreamed would happen. At col: 
lege I loved my social service work 
put all my heart and soul in it; and my 
prof said he’d remember _me i 
ever was an opening—but I didn’t really 
think he would. I can hardly realize t+ 

et!” 

“But, Pink——” 

“Oh, Georgie, now don’t start spoilt 
it for sme—I've already had one row, 
Dad.’ 
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George smiled bitterly. “Ye was es- 
pousi W. B.’s cause, I suppose.” Fora 
second Jenny Rose eyed him haughtily, 
then suddenly and most characteristically 
melted to — George regarded he 

wing gloom. 
the joke?” he demanded 

length. - 
Georgie!”’—still gurgling—“to be 
jealous of poor old Mr. Pickering!” 
 “He’s not so poor anybody can notice 
it,” observed George morosely, . All of 
a sudden he rose, moved to the open door, 
sniffed at the night fragrance, and then 
said rather thickly: 

“Come, let’s go out to the summer- 
house.” 

Jenny Rose went, although instinct must 
have warned it was best to remain in the 
prim, lighted living-room. 

Out in the summerhouse it was illumined 
too, though in no prim way. High above, 
a round silver moon swam the sky and 
spilled a shimmering flood down on the 
earth. A filmy and wistful radiance that 
made the flower scents seem somehow 
sweeter, made the unstirring air seem with 
throbbing intensity more still, made the 
discordant sound of the town band at 
practise seem strains of haunting beauty 
through the distance. 

No, Jenny Rose shouldn’t have ven- 
tured into the summerhouse that night; 
and she knew it when she felt his arms go 
round her, felt his bowed head press her 
shoulder, his hair brush her cheek. 

“Oh, Pink. Do you remember that 
night years and years ago—out here in the 
summerhouse—the kids dancing inside 
yonder, and you and me out here in the 
rain——” 

She didn’t answer but she stirred un- 
easily. 

“Do you remember, Pink?” he urged. 
“The first time I ever dared kiss you— 
though I’d been longing to for ages. Do 
you remember—the heavy wet smell of 
the leaves, and the swish of the rain fe 

“What’s the use of remembering all 
that?” she said at last, a shade petulant. 

“What’s the use?—can you really say 
that, Pink?—really mean it? Is that all 
itmeans to you? Sometimes I believe you 
don’t love me after all. Think!—that 
Was ten years ago—ten of the best years 
of our life have gone slipping by. And 
where are we getting?” 

She listened to this, in him, unusually 
long and vehement speech, without mov- 
ing; then she withdrew her shoulder gently 
from under the weight of his head and 
with the gentlest, tenderest irony in- 
quired: 

“But 


rgie?’ 
We could—and should—be getting 
married. I’m beginning to realize that 
you don’t want to marry me.” 
‘ At the harshness of his tone, roughened 
y helplessness and anger and pain, she 
turned her head away and let a minute 
Aa before speaking; if she was pondering 
on her own part best be- 
ne the situation, it w i 
ley it was one of bantering 
“Well,” she said finally, and summonin:; 
1€ § g 
, naughty dimple to her cheek, ‘‘after all, 
ae quite obvious reasons why I 
want to marry you, aren’t 
For a long s 
pace George stared at her 
averted profile, at the slightly smiling 


where coud we be getting, 


‘threshed out before. 


corner of her lips, at that maddening dim- 
ple of caprice. His own face becaine more 
grim. ‘‘Since you ask me outright, I may 
as well admit that there are. And I 
wasn’t doubting you realized them—even 
_before W. B. Pickering was so kind as to 
impress them on you further.” 

‘ “That’s a silly speech, Georgie.” She 
swiftly changed her front: she looked at 
him squarely, soberly. ‘‘I think your 
attitude toward this whole business is 
childish, unreasonable.. You know how 
fond I am of you—that there’s never been 
anyone else. 
that marriage is out of the question This 
social service opening isn’t vital—the 
main point’s that we couldn’t live as I wish 
to live on what you make at Schwartz’s. 
Now, if you’d let me stay on in the High 
School——” 

Her hiatus was tentative, but hopeless 
.as she knew; for this issue had been 
And George’s an- 
swer verified the hopelessness. 

“No, thanks, I’ll do the supporting,” 
he said curtly. ‘‘I may be a poor stick, 
but I still have a certain amount of pride.” 

“Well, then, that settles that. You are 
proud, but it’s a silly, sensitive sort of 
pride. I’m proud, too—but in a different 
way.”’ Suddenly she flared up in a swift 
flash of anger: “‘I want my husband to be 
at my feet!—not to spend his life kneeling 
before other women, fitting A’s and double 
B’s in Schwartz’s!” 

It was incontestably a cruel jibe, and 
an unwarranted one, perhaps; in a mo- 
ment of less stress even hot-headed Jenny 
Rose would never had shot a barb so 
venomously mean. 

George first shrank back, then straight- 
ened and broke’ forth in unprecedented 
hot fury. 

Mild blue eyes and lazy amiability and 
easy-going patience are slow rising to 
wrath; but when they do rise they bring out 
of plodding, slow-moving depths a mo- 
mentum of wrath that quakes the ground. 
George thanked heaven he had learned her 
true estimate of him at last. He thanked 
heaven for the revelation of her true feel- 
ings. He had been a fatuous imbecile 
all these years—prostrating himself on 
the ground so she might walk on him while 
the whole town laughed. Yes, he’d been 
a fool—had let her make a fool of him while 
he spinelessly suffered. Oh, yes, he’d 
suffered'—he’d admit that. But he’d 
suffer no more; he was through. He’d 
grovel at her feet no more. He’d asked 
her for the last time to marry him. If 
there was to. be any more asking it would 
come from her—and the marriage would 
be on his own terms. 

It was a tremendously eloquent rendi- 
tion, and so impressive to the young lady 
to whom it was directed that it left her 
aghast and speechless. For several sec- 
onds she’ sat just staring at him, startled, 
dismayed. 

Then she reached out her hand impul- 
sively. 

“T never dreamed you felt like that, 
Georgie, Forgive me—maybe I have been 
thoughtless and selfish, Here—take my 
hand and say you forgive me.” 

“There’s no question of forgiveness,” 
said George frigidly. 

“Do you mean this for a quarrel, 
then?” 

“Tf you wish it for a quarrel. 
on all initiatives rest with you.” 


From now 


But you know just as well: 


$95 an Hous! 


“Every hour I spent on my I.C.S. 
Course-has been worth $95 to me! My 
pense, my $5,000 a year income, m 

ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
to my = oh time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are 72 doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One houra 


day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. For 29 
years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, 
railroads—in every line of technical and commer- 
cial work—have been an promotion and in- 
creased salaries through the I. C. S. More than 
130,000 men and women are getting ready right now 
with I, C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


y 

the 280 I. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it = 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mar. 
and mail this coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 2587 SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
quality for the position, or in the subject defore which 


have marked an X in the list below:— 

ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG’M’T 
Electric & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card & Sign Ptg 
Telephone Work Railroad Positions 
MECHANICAL ENGB. ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 

Machine Shop Private Secretary 
Toolmaker Business Correspondent 
Gas Engine Operating BOOKKEEPER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Typist 


Surveying and Ma Cert. Pub. Accountant 
MINE FORN or TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


ACHITECT Commercial Law 
Contractor and Builder GOOD ENGLISH 
Architectura! om. School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING HEAT’G AUTOMOBI 
Sheet Metal Worker Mathematics 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Navigation Banking 
CHEMIST Agriculture Spanish 
Pharmacy Poultry r 
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greaseless. 


not rub off or wash out. 


colors: ‘‘Golden to Medium Brown’’ and ‘‘ Dark Brown to Black.”’ | 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
750 Coppin Building, Covington, 


For a trial bottle, with easy, com- 
plete directions, send llc for post- 
age, packing and war tax. 


Streaked, Gray, or Becomingly Natural Hair? | 


Would you knowingly, uselessly sacrifice your youth? Would 
you lose the companionship of men and women of your own age 
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School or Sanatorium 


Ideally located on 226 acres of land in high 
and healthiest part of Maryland seventeen 
miles from Baltimore City on main line Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and improved State road. 
Conservative cost of $250,000.00 to replace 
buildings on property. Surrounded by wealthy 
estates and a most exclusive girl s school. One 
building contains auditorium 60x85, and class 
rooms 33x61 covering ground space 180x112 
with adjoining residence building 46x46, all 
Wilt 
dispose of property at half its physical valu- 
For further particulars address, John 
F. Raine, Raine Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘“‘You’re pretty reckless in what you 
say, George,” warningly. “It seems a 
habit that grows on you quickly.” 
ner said what I said—and J meant 

“Does,” with a little catch in her voice 
“this summer-house, and all it suggests 
mean nothing to you? That right out here 
so long ago in the rain—” forgetting that 
it was he who had, and vainly, recalled 
these sentimental souvenirs a short time 
before. 

“Tt means just what vou wish it Ph 
mean,” he returned, unrelenting. 

“You set up for being very heroical,” 
she said, her tone sharpening. 

George shrugged. ‘“‘If you want to look 
atit that way. As I said, make your initia- 
tives—I’m through.”’ 

“Meaning—” with a hysterical giggle. 

George merely shrugged again. 

“—That I’m to go down on my knees, 
I suppose! And beg you to mary 
me!” 

George didn’t answer. Nor did he look 
as absurd in his frozen dignity as you 
might imagine—that slow-accumulating 
wrath had achieved a mountainlike solidity 
too unshakable for absurdity. 

“Well, then, if that’s what you're wait- 
ing for,” with a furious little laugh, 
“you'll have a long, long wait, Mr. George 
Bundy!” 

Despite her laugh a big tear splashed 
down on her hand, lay there preternatur- 
ally big and glistening in the moonshine. 
If George noticed it he made no comment. 
All he said was, “Very weil.” And he 
rose, turned, and stalked not unimposingly 
through that wistfully glamourous light, 
through that tender riot of summer-night 
fragrance and that bewitched trail of 
sound from the band practising in the 
distance. 

And on the summer-house bench lay a 
crumpled, sobbing heap of pink muslin. 

When Jane Olander left town to go into 
social service work in New York—the 
town had only the dimmest possible idea 
what that really meant—it felt sorrier than 
ever for George Bundy. Especially after 
the rumor got about, in the vague but per- 
vasive way these personal matters get dis- 
seminated in small towns, that there had 
come at last an estrangement, a definite 
“break.” 

The town thought, of course, that Jenny 
Rose had done the jilting; its loftiest soar- 
ing of imagination could never have 
visioned George Bundy, so easy-going an 
patient and loyal, as one who had made a 
deliberate and cold-blooded exit. Thus 
much criticism was spent on Jenny Rose— 
though not without a certain admiring 
awe for her presumably high flight; and 
much undeserved pity was squandered on 
George. 

“Poor George,” people said. “Jane 
Olander has ruined his life for him. He'll 
never look at another girl.” 

But in this prophecy they proved them 
selves—as earthly prophets are apt 
prove themselves—fallible. 

Indeed, the very next time George sa¥ 
Jenny Rose and talked to her, he talked o 
his forthcoming marriage. 

This was some four years or so after the 
climactic scene in the summer-house. 
water had quietly flown under the bridge 
during those cycles of recurring seasons” 
much beside George’s final decision. 

a love in which there was not 
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division, and crépe-bands hauled out for 
display by the public. . 

ane Olander’s career had carried her on 
to New York, a hurried call which per- 
mitted no preliminary visit home. New 
York!—the town felt the dazzlement and 
began municipally adopting its ‘‘daugh- 

r.” 

“hi the town itself life had undramatically 

but persistently pursued its way: young- 
sters evolved into young men and women; 
new pairs of lovers were to be seen strolling 
arm-in-arm on the walks under the walnuts 
or locusts or maples, and appropriating the 
summerhouses and hammocks, with bliss- 
ful egotism ignoring the shades of earlier 
lovers which fluttered there. And erst- 
while fledglings were getting married—so 
that the Jenny Roses who were far away 
might gasp when unfolding the weekly 
Gazette, ‘What, those babies?—it’s impos- 
sible!” And new babies went on being 
born; and old lives went on being taken 
away. 

It was the death of Judge Olander that 
brought Miss Jane—now she was invari- 
ably spoken of in this way—back to the 
old home town. 

At the funeral, it must be admitted, 
people were frankly as much interested 
in the visitor from the famed metropolis as 
in the solemn obsequies. Miss Jane at 
thirty-one retained her slim grace in tri- 
umphant defiance of birthdays; her skin 
kept the wild-rose texture and coloring of 
eighteen and her hair showed an even more 
burnished sheen. Naturally the old time 
flair—and the flaunting pink—were miss- 
ing at her father’s funeral; but there 
was an increased poise and undefinable 
grooming which subtly told here was one 
who had rubbed elbows with sophis- 
tication and which intrigued the spectators 
greatly. 

Miss Jane stayed on in the old Cherry 
Street house for several weeks after the 
funeral, and it created much conjecture 
when the news got around that she’d 
bought sole rights to the place from the 
other heirs. However, Miss Jane wasn’t 
contemplating living there; to this effect 
she informed George Bundy when, about a 
— after her arrival, he called to see 
er. 

It was their first meeting since the night 
of their quarrel. George had seen her at 
the funeral and had spoken his condo- 
lences, but their brief talk was perforce of 
the most perfunctory. 

It was a sweetly dim evening of June, 
and Miss Jane received George in the 
porch where descendants of the sparrows 
which had noisily breeded there a decade- 
and-a-half ago were still building their 
nests. In fact the two were sitting on the 
selfsame settee which once had held a bash- 
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fully amorous youth and a red-haired imp 
of a girl. But the two who sat there now | 
tevealed they were much, much older; | 
they were much more politely amiable | 
and at the same time more gravely re-| 
served. 

After further condolences proffered and | 
received they exchanged the conventional | 
tritenesses such occasions usually bring | 
forth: gossip of mutual friends and of | 

ges in the town, polite inquiries anent | 
Jet activities and an urbane reciprocal | 
interest in his duties at Schwartz’s. 

’ the talk reached this turn George 
shifted a little uneasily and, had the soft 

revealed. it to her, flushed up more | 
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than a bit; he continued to look at her, 
though somehow giving the impression of 
but gazing in her general direction, as 
he informed her that he was doing very 
well at Schwartz’s, so well that—well— 
er—in fact, he was contemplating mare 
riage. 

Miss Jane didn’t even start, but con- 
gratulated him and then, in a matter-of- 
fact way, evinced a proper and tranquil 
interest in the prospective bride. She 
learned that the young lady was an or- 
phaned niece of Mr. Pickering’s, that she 
had come to town last year to make her 
home with her uncle and keep house for 
him—George conveyed the impression 
that she was a meticulous housekeeper and 
a “home body”—and that she was 
charmed with the quiet beauties of the 
Home Fown. 

Miss Jane listened with a confidential 
and sympathetic air. 

“And what is the all-important date?” 
she inquired. 

‘Some time next spring—the exact date 
hasn’t been set. In fact we haven’t told 
anyone yet, but I thought that you—as an 
old friend——”’ 

“T understand,” she nodded. ‘Thank 
you for the compliment, George. But— 
not till next spring, you say? Let’s see; 
how old are you, George?” 

“Thirty-two—not quite a year older 
than you,” with a touch of uncalled-for 
asperity. 

“T was only wondering why you waited 
a whole year. Young people so often make 
a mistake, don’t you think, letting their 
youth—the best part of their life—slip 
by.” Her tone was of a subdued sweetness 
quite in harmony with her mourning and 
— bearing. But George wriggled a 
trifle. 


“I’m getting a raise the first of the- 


year,” he replied rather stiffly, “and we’re 
waiting forthat. In fact it was your asking 
about things at the store that started me 
offi—they’re making me manager at 
Schwartz’s.” 

“Oh, that’s fine!”’ said Miss Jane with 
sincere heartiness. ‘‘I must congratulate 
you again!” 

Then she returned to the prospective 
bride. “What’s she like, George—blonde 
or brunette?” 

“Why, more blonde than brunette, I 
should say—maybe you'd call her 
medium.” 

“Medium,” repeated Miss Jane softly. 
“And her eyes? You must forgive my 
catechizing you, George, but I’m so inter- 
ested. You remember you were my first 
sweetheart.” 

Perhaps it was because he did remember 
that George looked uncomfortable and 
was slow to answer. But Miss Jane re- 
minded him of her question: “What color 
are her eyes?” 

““Blue—or maybe gray; I guess you'd call 
them blue-gray.” 

“‘Blue-gray—and you used to say there 
was nothing so adorable as red-brown!” 
Her voice was a delicate blend of dreami- 
ness and raillery. Then it shaded back 
to that interested practicality. ‘Medium 
complexion and blue-gray eyes—that 
sounds nice and even-tempered and de- 
pendable and domestic. Does she like 
to play cards?” 

Jo.” 

“Or dance?” 

“No.” This negative monosyllable 


shorter, if possible, than its Predeces. 


sor. 

“‘What is her trend?—outside the 
I mean. Does she share her uncle’s taste 
for the public weal? Is she ‘prominent’? 
with the slightest hint of naughty smile 
“Does she help run the women’s clubs, and 
work for suffrage and civic reform, and 
make speeches and——” 

George cut in rather rudely. 

“She has no time for such things—ryp. 
ning her household, and running it well 
fills the bill for her. Her domesticity keeps 
her a contented and mighty sweet gir, 
Though,” his tone a bit crisper than he 
perhaps intended,. “no one could 
yom to understand or sympathize with 
that!” 

“Why?” ejaculated Miss Jane, inno. 
cently surprised. “Don’t I seem sympa- 
thetic?” She appeared honestly aggrieved, 
“I’m sure she’s a dear, kind, fine and 
estimable girl, and will make you a won- 
derful helpmeet of a wife. I can’t say more 
than that, can I?” 

George couldn’t think specifically of 
anything further she might say, yet there 
somehow seemed something lacking. He 
didn’t realize the trouble was, on the con- 
trary, that she’d said too much—far too 
much. Miss Jane, building up her aura 
of hearty, almost benignant, good-will, 
went on. 

“T hope you'll be very happy. I think 
I’m envying you, a little, the happiness 
that’s in store for you.” 

George caught the tangent opportu. 
nity, then, to ask, somewhat diffidently, 
whether she had definitely given up matyi- 
mony on her own account. 

“Oh, yes; I’m not domestic,” she an- 
swered brightly. 

Then he inquired whether she purposed 
to spend part of her time at the old home. 
But she shook her head. 

“I’m sorry,” said George, though it’s 
not at all certain he spoke the undiluted 
truth; ‘we thought perhaps we were going 
to have you with us again. We h 
you’d taken over the place—and I re 
membered your old dreams about fixing 
it up. 

For an infinitesimal space Miss Jane 
gazed out across the rankly-overgrown 
yard, at something which seemed invisibly 
situated above the gate which showed 
rickety and unhinged in the dawning 
moonlight. For that brief space her aspect 
was gently pensive, brooding; then, almost 
before one could catch it, she was again 4 
picture of subdued serenity. 

“Oh, one dreams,” she said with the 

slightest shrug, “and then one wakes 
up.” 
PA remark for all its triteness sufficiently 
enigmatic; but no more enigmatic than the 
frame of mind which George, when he left 
soon after, carried away with him. 

Miss Jane herself left a few days later, 
and five more years elapsed before she 
reappeared in the setting of her gir 
hood. 


Those five years wrought the final for- 
lornity presented by the deserted Olander 
place: the tumble-down fence, the drunk- 
enly-swinging gate, the wilderness of 
weeds and the front walk all-but-lost, the 
blistered bleak face of the house and those 
lifeless window-eyes, either closed behind 
dingy shuttered lids else, more drearily 
still, here and there peering out with a 
grime-obscured or a paneless blank vision. 
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All in all a picture of desolation such as can 
be exhibited only by an abandoned husk 
which still mutely says “this was once a 
” 
Ta the town treasured the shabby 
derelict and pointed it out with pride, 
because it was “where Jane Olander used 
to live.” The town had come to be so 
proud of Jane Olander that it vaunted her 
every local contact. For Miss Olander 
had become a personage in the national 
sense—not sensationally famous, to be 
sure, but outstanding enough to have her 
name occasionally in the big papers and, 
once, to be pictured in a magazine. During 
the War she had made a name for herself 
in the federal labor department and, soon 
after the armistice, had been appointed on 
the U. S$. Employment Compensation 
Commission. The home folks didn’t com- 
prehend exactly what it was Miss Olander 
was doing—but they had seen her photo- 
ph in that magazine! 

They were therefore in a pleasant flutter 
when they heard that Miss Olander, un- 
heralded, had slipped into town; then in 
considerably more than a flutter when 
they heard the swift sequence—it all hap- 
pened so quickly, so amazingly, unbeliev- 
ably. 

The first person to learn of her arrival 
—barring, of course, the depot loafers and 
the driver of the “Red Brick’s” livery 
Ford—was George Bundy. George, it may 
be mentioned, hadn’t married Mr. Picker- 
ing’s niece; somehow the affair had dwin- 
dled off and she had eventually wed the 
head teller in her uncle’s bank—an up-and- 
coming young man—and had thereby won 
renewed public commiseration for “poor 
George.” 

It was the middle of a rainy April fore- 
noon, and the manager of Schwartz’s was 
in the middle of supervising the unpacking 
of a recent consignment of shoes, when he 
was summoned to the telephone. 
who saw him leave the phone after a 
brief conversation testified, later, that he 
seemed extremely flurried; he grabbed his 
hat and, without one word of direction 
about that unpacking, went rushing out 
of the door. 

You have surmised it was Miss Olander 

on the phone. She hadn’t talked long; she 
said that she’d just arrived and that she 
must see him at once. She so emphasized 
the “at once” that George, as we know, 
— his hat and rushed off forth- 
with. 
_ He found her, amid trunks, in the twi- 
light gloom of the shuttered living-room. 
The gloom was not sufficient, however, to 
hide the prevalence of dust; a thick gray 
coating lay over everything—over the 
faded Brussels carpet, over the old 
scratched piano in the corner, over the 
sofa and the table and the shabby leather 
chair of the Judge. 

And in the midst of it, standing in the 
center of that dusty, dilapidated, haunted 
old room, Miss Olander watched her sum- 
moned visitor enter the door; she stood 
very erect and even in the dim light there 
showed in her red-brown eyes an excited 
sparkle. 

In that dim light George was revealed 
as appreciably older; his hair was thinning 
~ soon he would be “going bald” but in 
the essentials of mild, kindly, easy-going 
amiability he appeared in the main 
unaltered. Just now, however, he was 
manifestly shaken out of his normal calm. 
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Those . 


OF course you know of the Stone 

Age! It was tens of thousands of 
years ago when iron and steel were 
unknown and men used knives and 
other tools made of stone. The Slate 
Age, however, was only as long ago as 
your grandmother’s time. Perhaps 
you yourself may remember when all 
children used slates, and you may re- 
call those ‘‘de-luxe’’ ones with the red 
felt edge, dangling sponge and a 
scratchy slate pencil wound with a 
paper American flag. 


Many are using today the educa- 
tional methods of the Slate Age, un- 
conscious of the vast educational 
changes and improvements that have 
been made since then. Of course, the 
cave man who lived in the stone age 
and cut his meat with a stone knife 
was perfectly satisfied that his knife 
was as good as anyone’s, but that was 
because he did not know steel knives. 
Many people are still in the Slate Age 
educationally and are perfectly satis- 
fied with its Slate Age methods which 
are the only ones with which they are 
familiar. 


“WELL, I never knew that before!” 

is the frequent exclamation of 
those hearing for the first time that 
children can be successfully taught at 
home by correspondence. “How in 
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the world can it be done! 


As one parent writes: 

“Tt was not my boy’s ignorance, it was 
my own! I simply didn’t know wr fer 
better I was simply overwhelmed when 
I found out what a child of the present 
should do and could do when taught by 
Calvert School by correspondence. At 
first I said it was impossible, only a prodigy 
could do such work as Calvert School 
showed was being done by its pupils. 
When I finally tried I realized what a 
waste my boy’s schooling had been for 


the three years previous. 


teaching. 


Have You Ever Heard 
of the Slate Age? 


“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for 
any other. On account of convenience I 
sent Harry to the local school this year, 
but the school suffered so by contrast 
with Calvert that I could not let him go 
on longer. I felt every day he was losing 
golden opportunities, for I realized that, 
as you say, many things must be leained, 
if learned at all, at just a certain age or be 
forever lost.” ; 


A father writes: 


“Most parents want their children to 
have the best education and are even 
willing to make sacrifices to give it to 
them. The only reason they do not, is 
that they do not realize how far superior 
what they get from Calvert School is to 
what they are now getting. If you could 
only show them what Calvert children 
learn and do and let them compare with 
what their own are getting, it would be a 
revelation, but they only compare their 
own children’s work with that of their own 
playmates and companions and they 
think their work is pretty good. Their 
children are being trained for the com- 
monplace—they are not having a fair 
chance—they may be capable of great 
things, but they are not being given the 
opportunity.” 


N? matter whether you aie 3 miles from a 


‘ood school or 3000 from a really good 


one, you may have practically the same educa- 
tional advantages as if you lived next door. 
‘Lhis is the age of long-distance telegraphy, 


long-distance telephone and long-distance 
Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all its 
unusual advantages come to you! 


Don’t you think you might at least investi- 
gate this plan? Don’t you think you owe it to 
your children at least to find out about what 
Calvert School can do and is doing for thou- 
sands of children all ever the world? All you 
have to do is write or fill out the coupon to 
get full information without any obligation 
whatever. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me full information 
about your Home Instruction 
Courses. 
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and Beautiful: 
y Such Lively Lustre 
y It Fairly Scintillates! 


Adopt the simple Silmerine method 
and you will have just the prettiest 
curls and waves—so perfectly natural in 
appearance! The waviness lasts ever so 
long, even in damp weather. No more bother 
with loose strands stringing about your face— 
nor with burnt, uneven ends! Your hairis bright 
and glossy, instead of dull and dead looking. 


Liquid a 
Silmerine \ 


(face rester) - - 1 


Powdered Barrifiower 
(depilatory) - +1 

Parker, Belmont & Co. 

134Madison St.,Chicago 


Parents, let your children play 


N in the school band or orchestra. 

gam Get them Conns, the <asiest 

blowing instruments made. 

ae: Used in the world’s greatest 

musical organizations. Send for 

FREE BOOK and details of 
free trial offer, 

Conn, Ltd. 


$11 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


for it 
Conservatory, 331 Siege!-Myers Bidg., Chicago 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
=chool Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 
fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOO 
| Dept. H-614, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


L 
CHICAGO 
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“Oh, Pink’”’—breathless, and forgetting 


” 


formal greetings—‘“what is it? I 
“Wait,” she commanded, lifting a hand. 


| “Don’t say a word. Get your breath first 
|—I fear you’ve overhurried. Not that 
| I’m scolding you for that,” with a sly little 
| smile, “but, anyway, I’ve something I 


want to say first.” 
“What is it, Pink?” he asked again, 


| anxiously. 


But instead of answering direct she 


| gazed around the room. 


“T don’t like it in here,” she said. 
‘“‘Let’s try the old summer-house—where’s 


| your umbrella?” 


“Why—I believe I forgot it,” somewhat 


| sheepishly. 


“T should say you did!—you’re drenched! 
Better be careful or you'll be getting 
rheumatism.” 

She produced an umbrella and then, 
presenting a rather ludicrous spectacle, the 
two pilgrimaged out through the down- 
pour. 

In the dripping retreat she faced him 
suddenly. 

“George, how old are you?” 

“Why, you—” 

“Ves, I know—thirty-seven; and I’m 
not quite a year younger. Too old, I 
should say, to let many more years of our 
life go slipping, meaninglessly, by.” 

She had spoken on a swift rush of words 
and paused as if on a sharp catch of 
breath. George, looking first dazed and 
then blindly ecstatic as one who sees a 
shining miracle, started stumblingly for- 
ward. But she held him back. 

“No, I haven’t finished. Will you—” 
her tone very, very humble but in it a 
naughty vibration like an impish school- 
girl’s—“‘will you let me be your wife, 
Georgie, and live on your salary from 
Schwartz’s?” 

...A considerable time later Miss 
Jane was explaining why she had made 
such a sudden trip. It was rather a foolish 
reason. 

“T had a dream,” she told him. 

“You were always having those things, 
Pink,” on a note of fatuous indulgence. 
“Highfalutin ones. But I remember 
your saying, last time, that people dreamed 
only to wake up.” 

“There was nothing abstract or vision- 
ary about this one,” she replied soberly. 
“Tt was only too real. But thank God, I 
woke up. I dreamed, Georgie, that I came 
back to the old town—and you were not 
here. I looked all through the house 
yonder—out on the porch and in the sum- 
mer-house—but you were nowhere. Then 
I went to your house, and you weren’t 
there. And then to Schwartz’s—but you 
weren’t there, either. Then I woke up, ina 
panic, and knew it was only a nightmarish 
dream—but, oh, Georgie! It kept haunt- 
ing me—the way it would be if you were 
dead. And all at once I seemed to realize 
what life really means—what real success 
and happiness in life mean. It means just 
being with the person you love, sharing life 
with that one, ministering to him. And all 
in that minute I saw what a dreadful mis- 
take I’d been making, had been making 
for years and years. For I was never 
happy, Georgie—never—without you and 
thome.” 

Then George consoled her for that past 
unhappiness in a manner to be ex- 

ted. 

“You shall have your home now, sweet- 


heart,” he said presently. “And you can 
fix it up, too—I’ve saved some money —” 

“But I don’t want to fix it up 400 much!” 
she cried quickly. ‘What a wretched little 
idiot I was!—it’s not ‘fixing up’ that 
makes a home. It’s happy hearts and 
gladness of living and joy and love, I was 
in a real home all those years and 
never knew it—what a wretched litth 
idiot!” 

George consoled her again. 

As George squeezed her hand, with he, 
other she surreptitiously dried her eye 
and then suddenly sprang to her feet. 

‘What a pair of doddering old sillies we 
are! Catching our deaths, too—l’n, 
soaked. I must be getting those shutters 
open and at my trunks—wonder where J 
can rustle up some kind of help. And 
Schwartz’s will be getting the marshal out 
after you.” 

But George drew her back master. 
fully. 

“The trunks and Schwartz’s can wait, 
There’s something really important to be 
attended to first. You know what you 
just said——” 

“What?” frankly curious. 

“About not letting any more timeslip 


“Why, yes—” but on a caught breath 
again. 

“Well, then, let’s go straight to the 
Court House!” 

“Why, Georgie! You adorable, im- 
petuous darling!—I wonder if I'll ever 
be able to manage such an impulsive 
creature.” 

Then she became practical. 

‘‘Well, if I’m going to be married I ought 
to change my blouse—you really must al- 
low me time for that. I’ve a fresh one in 
my bag—quite a pretty one, too—it’s pink 
georgette with——” 

“Oh, Pink!” said the  thin-haired 
George, rhapsodically. 

The younger generation would have, in 
truth, deemed them rather a pair of “old 
sillies.” 

So, in a recent issue of the Gazelle ap- 
peared that featured item which I men- 
tioned in this narrative’s beginning. The 
write-up, composed by the editor him- 
self and favored with his very best style, 
told of the quiet nuptials of ‘one of our 
most charming and brilliant daughters 
whose reflected prestige we are proud to 
share” to “one of our most popular and 
successful young business men, Mr. George 
Bundy.” And this announcement which, 
fifteen years or so since, was daily ex 
pected and which, up to eight or nine years 
ago even, would have aroused no § 
comment, affected the community much 
like a thunderbolt. For, though the editor 
was not overstating facts in his encomium 
of the bride, he was-certainly gilding facts 
a bit when he used, for the groom, that 
comparatively unglittering phrase, one 
of our most successful young business 
men.” 

W. B. Pickering, chancing to meet Dr. 
Worthen on the Square, was but reflecting 
the general local mind when he propounded 
his puzzled comment. 

‘What d’you suppose ever made her do 
such a dam-fool thing?” he asked. “With 
her position in the world and her—er— 
attractiveness, Miss Jane “a have 

lenty of mofe flattering chances. 

: “T dare say she has had,” said the doctor 
dryly. 
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“P| bet George Bundy doesn’t make 
twenty-five hundred a year.” 
“J doubt it’s that much,” said the doc- 


tor. 
“The woman must be crazy. Why, 
d’you know, I made a special trip to see her 


when I heard she’d come back, and offered | 
her the Superintendency of the City | 
Schools. We wouldn’t usually have a 


woman—especially a married woman— 
but, considering her prestige we decided it 
mightn’t be a bad idea. Offered her a sub- 


stantial increase over the regular salary, | / 


too. And what d’you think?—she turned 
it down!” 

“I’m not surprised,” said the doctor. 
“You cce I think Jenny Rose has come to 
the decision—”’ smiling whimsically as he 
remembered the Judge—‘‘that woman’s 
sphere is in the home. I guess she just 
wants to marry and settle down.” 

“But why, in Saint Peter’s name, did she 
ever pick out George Bundy?” 

“Well, I guess it’s simply because 
George happens to be the one man she was 
ordained to love.” 

W. B. stared at the doctor and then with 
a speechless snort moved in his rooster- 
like fashion away. 

But I believe the wise old practitioner 
gave the only plausible answer. Though 
his solution might seem insufficient to a 
worldly mind, there are many funda- 
mentals in the human scheme which the 
world cannot understand. 


The October Cosmopo.i- 
TAN will be, we believe, one 
of the best magazines ever 
published, by us or by any- 
one else. You will find in it 
the new Robert Hichens’ 
serial, announced on the con- 
tents page of this issue, to- 
gether with the Basil King 
serial, “The Empty Sack,” 
and another short story by 
James Oliver Curwood, con- 
tinuing his series, ‘The 
Country Beyond.” 

_In the same issue Peter B. 

Kyne will have one of the 
best short stories he ever 
wrote. Rupert Hughes has 
a short story that will make 
you sit up and think. Roy 
Norton, in “The Woman on 
the Beach,” has written a 
story you will never forget. 
Then you will find such Cos- 
mopolitan stars as Frank R. 
Adams, Dana Gatlin, Jack 
Boyle and others—and one 
or two new names too. 


You know that you can 


always depend upon Cos- 
MOPOLITAN’s having the best. 


EDWARD W. BOK 


Famous Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Director 
Curtis Pub. Co., publishers also of Saturday 
Evening Post and Country Gentleman 


140,000 young men are this vear study- 
ing under the direction of earnest Y.M.C.A. 
instructors. In addition to day and eve- 
ning classes in the principal cities of 
America, there is now a great Extension 
Department, the outgrowth of a vast ex- 
perience in resident teaching, which is 
offering 240 correspondence courses on the 
platform that has characterized Y.M.C.A. 
resident teaching: (1) high-grade, prac- 
tical courses; (2) careful vocational guid- 
ance; (3) the most service for the least 
money; (4) as much encouragement to 
complete a course as to begin it. 


Prepare to take advantage of the oppor.unities ahead 
of YOU. Mark and mail for free information as to 
how the Y.M.C.A. Educational System can help you 
to realize your ambition. 
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Tells how he 
profited through 
YMCA Instruction 


He saw early in life that he had to make 
use of his spare hours in order to get alopg. 
So he enrolled for a course in the Brook- 
lyn Y.M.C.A. His increased ability ad- 
vanced him to a position as reporter for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and his climb thereafter 
was rapid. Writing recently toa Y.M.C.A. 
official, Mr. Bok says: ‘‘You can see what 
a big niche the Y.M.C.A. filled in the life 
of a poor boy and that it gave him a chance 


, to take advantage of the opportunities 


ahead of him.” 

Mr. Bok is but one of thousands of 
prominent men—judges, lawyers, inven- 
tors, executives, superintendents, foremen, 
derartment - managers, etc.—whom the 
Y.M.C.A. educational system has enabled 
to qualify for positions of responsibility 
and high reward. 


Dept. 10-S 375 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Iam interested in the position or 
ve marked. 


home-study course I ha 
Please give tull information. 
Salesman Bookkeeper 
Stenographer Civil Engineer 
Business Law Surveyor 
Better Letters Electrical Engineer 
Business English Electrician 
Factory Management Steam Engineer 
Foremanship Machine-shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineer Plumber 
Draftsman Farm Motor Mechanic 
Illustrator Architect 
Advertising Man Building Contractor 
Accountant Agricultural Courses 


Poultry Husbandry 

; Mathematical Courses 
English Courses 
Foreign Languages 


Auto Mechanic 
Radio Operaior 
Concrete Engineer 
Banking 

Traffic Management 


Name and 
Occupation 


Address 


writer each month. 


te 


HEN a certain little girl was asked 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, she answered “At the bottom!” 


If we were asked where the greatest Ameri- 
can humor is written we should say that it 
appears over the signature of George Ade. 


Cosmopolitan is fortunate in being able to 
give its readers an editorial by this famous 
Be sure to read what 
he has to say about Servants and Snobs in 
October Cosmopolitan. 
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Sani-Flush has made the cleaning of the 
closet bowl easier than almost any other 
household task. None of the old back 
bending work, no dipping out of water, 
no scrubbing or scouring. Sprinkle a little’ 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, according to the 
directions on the can—flush. Not a stain 
nor marking remains. The bowl and the 
hidden trap are as clean as new, sparkling 
white, odorless and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
does its work so thoroughly that no dis- 


infectants are necessary. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PATENTS— Protect your Ideas. Write for 

Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 

S sent . Send sketch or m of invention for 

free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 
Prompt attention. Reasonable t 

753 NINTH 


Oh_ You Skinny / 


Washington. D. C. 
¢ Why stay thin ar arail? You don't 


have to! And you don't have to go 
through life with a chest that the tailor 
gives you: with legs you can hardly 
stand on. And what about that stomac 
that flinches every time you try 4 
square meal? Are you a pili-feeder? 
Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tablet form—through pills, potions 
and other exploited pifie? You can't 
do it—it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build 
up your body—all of it, through Na- 
ture’s methods—not by pampering the 
8 h. It is not fate that is making you a 
failure; it’s that poor emacia’ 
your half-sickness shows 


ine. Mention the ailments upon which you 
wish Special Information and send with a 10c 
piece ‘one dime) to help pay postage on my 
Special Talk on Thinness and my book, 
**Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental 
wer Ss Don’t put it off—send for my free 
book Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
STRONGFORT 


The Perfect Man Dept. 461, Newark, New Jersey 


the barrier with an impost of 118 pounds, 
not counting his shoes, cactus burs and 
stable accumulations. 

Watch for Sancho Panza, Junior. He 
rides barefooted in a two-piece uniform, 
to-wit, one “nigger” shirt and a pair of 
blue bib-overalls, and he carries a willow 
switch. 


John Parker finished reading and his 
glance sought Leighton’s. “Danny,” he 
informed the trainer in a low voice, ‘here 
is what I call a dirty, low, Irish trick. I 
suppose he’s been making a night-bird out 
of Panchito, but you can bet your last 
nickel he isn’t neglecting him when they’re 
alone in: the barn together. He gets a 
grooming then; he gets well fed and well 
rubbed and the cactus burs and the stable 
accumulations are only scenery when 
Panchito’s on parade. He removed the 
racing plates you put on Panchito and 
substituted heavy work shoes, but— 
Panchito will go to the post with racing 
plates. I think we had better put a bet 
down on him.” 

“T wouldn’t bet tin money on him,” 
Danny Leighton warned. ‘He can outrun 
anything in that field, even if he has broken 
training a little, but those wise little 
jockeys on the other horses will never let 
him win. They’ll pocket him and keep 
him there.” 

“They'll not!’’ Kay’s voice rose sharply. 
‘“‘Panchito will be off first, no matter what 
position he draws, and Don Mike’s orders 
to Allesandro wil! be to keep him in front. 
But you are not to bet on him, father.” 

“Why not? Of course I shall bet on 
him.” 

“You know very well, Dad, that there are 
no book-makers at Tia Juana to make the 
odds. The Paris Mutuel system obtains 
here and the public makes the odds. 
Consequently the more money bet on 
'Panchito the lower will be his price. I’m 
/certain Don Mike will bet every dollar he 
| has in the world on Panchito, but he will 
|bet it, through trusted agents, in pool- 
‘rooms all over the country. The closing 
price here should be such that the pool- 
/rooms should pay Don Mike not less than 
fifteen to one.” 
| “So, you’ve been his confidante, have 
you?” Parker scrutinized his daughter 
quizzically. 

“He had to take somebody into his 
confidence in order to have his plans 
protected,” she confessed blushingly. 

“Quite so! Somebody with a deal of 
|influence,’ Mrs. Parker interjected. 
| “John, this is simply delicious. That 
rascal of a Don Miguel has reverted to 
type. He has put aside his Celtic and 
Gaelic blood and turned Mexican. He 
tells people the truth about his horse and 
a reporter with a sense of humor has 
advertised these truths by writing a funny 
story about him and Panchito and the 
Indian imp.” 

“They'll have him up in the judge’s 
stand for an explanation five minutes after 
the race is won,” Danny Leighton de- 
clared. ‘“ Panchito will be under suspicion 
of being a ringer and the payment of bets 
will be held up.” 

“In which case, Dad,” Kay reminded 
him demurely, “‘ you and Mr. Leighton will 
be furnished with an excellent opportunity 


Cosmopolitan for Septeriber, 


The Pride of Palomar 


(Continued from page 84) 


to prove yourselves heroes. Both of you 
will go to the judge’s stand immedi 
and vouch for Don Mike and Panchito, : 
you, do not I shall—and I fancy. Johp 
Parker’s daughter’s testimony v7 be 
given some consideration, Mr. John Parker 
being very well known to every acing 
judge in America.” i 

“There are days,” murmured John 
Parker sadly, “when I find it impossible 
to lay up a cent. I have nurtured g 
serpent in my bosom.” 

“Tush! There are no snakes in I 4 
his humorous wife reminded him. “What 
if Don Mike has hoisted you on your own 
petard? Few men have done as much,” 
and she pinched his arm lovingly. 


~ 


Four days before Thanksgiving Brother 
Anthony returned from El Toro with 
Father Dominic’s little automobile purring 
as it had not purred for many a day, for 
expert mechanics had given the little cara 
thorough overhauling and equipped it with 
new tires and brake-lining at the expense 
of Miguel Farrel. Father Dominic looked 
the rejuvenated ruin over with prideful 
eyes and his saintly old face puckered ina 
smile. 

“Brother Anthony,” he declared to that 
mildly eccentric person, “that little con 
veyance has been responsible for many 
a furious exhibition of temper on your 
part. But God is good. He will forgive 
you and has He not proved it by moving 
our dear on Mike to save you from the 
plague of repairing it for many months to 
come?”’ 

Brother Anthony, whose sense of humor, 
had he ever possessed one, had long since 
been ruined in his battles with Father 
Dominic’s automobile, raised a dour 
face. 

“Speaking of Don Miguel, I am informed 
that our young Don Miguel has gone to 
Lower California, there to race Panchito 
publicly for a purse of ten thousand dollars 
gold. I would, Father Dominic, that I 
might see that race.” 

Father Dominic laid his hand on poor 
Brother Anthony’s shoulder. “Because 
you have suffered for righteousness’ sake, 
Brother Anthony, your wish shall be 
granted. To-morrow you shall drive 
Pablo and Carolina and me to Tia Juana in 
Lower California to see Panchito race on the 
afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. We will 
attend mass in San Diego in the morning 
and pray for victory for him and his 
glorious young master.” 5 

Big tears stood in Brother Anthony's 
eyes. 

“Our Don Mike has made this possible? 
he quavered. 

Father Dominic nodded. 

“God will pay him,” murmured Brother 
Anthony and hastened away to the c 
to remind the Almighty of the debt. 


Against the journey to Lower C alifornia, - 


Carolina had baked a tremendous pot of 
brown beans and fried a hundred tortillas. 
Pablo had added some twenty pounds of 
jerked meat and chili peppers, a tarpaulin 
Don Mike had formerly used when camp, 
ing, and a toll of bedding; and W 

Brother Anthony called for them at day- 
light the following morning, both were up 
and arrayed in their Sunday clothes 4 
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When Eyes Are Close 
He Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising gaze? Does it 
fear the verdict—“make-up”—“coarse”—“muddy”? Or is it a com- 
lexion of confidence—one that delights in close inspection? It is the 
tter if you use Carmen! For Carmen gives the beauty, the youth- 
ful bloom, the satiny smoothness that craves scrutiny, knowing that 
the more critical the gaze, the more pronounced the praise. 
Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the powder whose charm- 


ing natural effect on the skin is never lessened under dampness or glaring light. 
It is truly the face powder extraordinary, as a test will show. 


Send 12c to cover postage and packing for purse size 
Samp le Offi CT box with three weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMPLEXION 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and new 
Brunette Shade, 50c Everywhere 
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Do you enjoy 
motoring? 


Whether you own a haugh- 
ty limousine or a humble 
runabout— whether you 
employ a chauffeur or drive 
your own car—even if you 
don’t own a car-at all, if 
you enjoy motoring, there 
are hours of delightful en- 
joyment and instruction in 
every issue of 


The National Magazine of Motoring 


MoToR is a great big beautiful 
magazine published to serve 
you. It tells a hundred odd, 
useful and entertaining things 
about motoring. 


It is a magazine you will enjoy 
whether you own a car, whether 
you have ever ridden in one or 
whether you are just thinking 
about buying one. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Six Months for $2 


The regular price of MoToR is 50 cents 
a copy, but for a limited time you may 
have the magazine come to you for six 
months for only $2. You will save this 
amount many times over in the help- 
ful suggestions included in each issue. 


MoTOoR, 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2 for which send me MoToR 
for 6 mont! 


gayest colors. In an empty tobacco-sack, 
worn like an amulet around her fat neck 
and resting on her bosom, Carolina carried 
some twenty-eight dollars earned as a 
laundress to Kay and her mother; while in 
the pocket of Pablo’s new corduroy 
breeches reposed the two hundred-dollar 
bills given him by the altogether inex- 
plicable Sefor Parker. Knowing Brother 
Anthony to be absolutely penniless (for he 
had taken the vow of poverty) Pablo 
suffered keenly in the realization that 
Panchito,.the pride of E] Palomar, was to 
run in the greatest horse-race known to 
man, with not a centavo of Brother 
Anthony’s money bet on the result. 
Pablo knew better than to take Father 
Dominic into his confidence when the 
latter joined them at the Mission, but by 
the time they had reached El Toro, he had 
solved the riddle. He changed one of his 
hundred-dollar bills, made up a little roll 
of ten two-dollar bills and slipped it,in the 
pocket of the brown habit where he knew 
Brother Anthony kept his cigarette-papers 
and tobacco. 

At Ven‘ura, when they stopped at a 
garage to take on oil and gasoline, Brother 
Anthony showed Pablo the roll of bills, 
amounting to twenty dollars. 

At about two o’clock on Thanksgiving 
day the pilgrims from the San Gregorio 
sputtered up to the entrance of the Lower 
California Jockey Clubat Tia Juana, parked 
and approached the entrance. They were 
hesitant, awed by the scenes around them. 
Father Dominic’s rusty brown habit and 
his shovel hat constituted a novel sight in 
these worldly precincts, and the old Fedora 
hat worn by Brother Anthony was the 
subject of many a sly nudge and smile. 
Pablo and Carolina, being typical of the 
country, passed unnoticed. 

Father Dominic had approached the 
gateman and in his gentle old voice had 
inquired the price of admittance. It 
was two dollars and fifty cents! Scan- 
dalous! 

A hand fell on his shoulder and Don 
Miguel Jose Maria Federico Noriaga 
Farrel was gazing down at him.with beam- 
ing eyes. 

“Perhaps, Father Dominic,” he sug- 
gested in Spanish and employing the old- 
fashioned courtly tone of the haciendado, 
“you will permit me the great honor of 
entertaining you.” And he dropped a 
ten-dollar bill in the cash box and ushered 
the four San Gregorioaios through the 
turn-stile. 

“My son, my son,” murmured Father 
Dominic. “What means this unaccustomed 
dress? One would think you dwelt in the 
City of Mexico.” ‘ 

“Hush! I'm a wild and woolly Mexican 
sport for a day, padre. Say nothing and 
bid the others be silent and make no 
comment. Come with me to the grand 
stand, all of you, and look at the races. 
Panchito will not appear until the fifth 
race.” 

Father Dominic bent upon Brother 
Anthony a glance which had the effect of 
propelling the brother out of earshot, 
whereupon the old friar took his young 
friend by the arm and lifted his seamed, 
sweet old face toward him with all the 
insouciance of a child. . 

“Miguel,” he whispered, “I’m in the 
throes of temptation. I told you. of the 
thousand dollars which the Sefiora Parker, 
in a moment of that great-heartedness 
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which distinguishes her (what a tri 
could I baptize her in our faith!) foro 
Sefor Parker to present to I gp. 
template using it toward the needed te. 
pairs to the roof of our Mission, 
repairs will cost at least three thousand 
dollars, and the devil has whispered to 
me—— 

“Say no more about it, but bet the 
money,” said Miguel. “Be a sport 
Father Dominic, for the opportunity wil 
never occur again. Before the sun shall 
set this day, your one thousand will have 
grown to ten. Even if Panchito should 
lose, I will guarantee you the retum of 
your money.” 

Father Dominic trembled. “Ah, my 
son, I feel like a little old devil,” he 
quavered, but—he protested no more, 
When Don Mike settled him in a seat in 
the grand stand, Father Dominic whis- 
pered wistfully, “God will not hold this 
worldliness against me, Miguel. I feel | 
am here on His business, for is not Pan- 
chito running for a new roof for our beloved 
Mission? I will pray for victory.” 

“Now you are demonstrating your 
sound common sense,” Don Mike assured 
him. His right hand closed over the roll 
of bills Father Dominic surreptitiously 
slipped him. Scarcely had he transferred 
the Restoration Fund to his trousers’ 
pocket when Brother Anthony nudged 
him and slipped a tiny roll into Don 
Miguel’s left hand, accompanying the 
secret transfer with a wink that was almost 
a sermon. 

“What news, Don Miguel?” Pablo 
ventured presently. 

“We will win, Pablo.” 

“Valgame dios! I will wager my fortune 
on Panchito. Here it is, Don Miguel—one 
hundred and eighty dollars. I know not 
the ways of these gringo races, but if the 
stakeholder be an honest man and known 
personally to you, I will be your debtor 
forever if you will graciously consent to 
attend to this detail for me.” 

“With pleasure, Pablo.” 

Carolina drew her soiled little tobacco- 
bag from her bosom, bit the string in 
two and handed bag and contents to her 
master, who nodded and thrust it in Lis 
pocket. 

Two tiers up and directly back of Don 
Miguel and his guests, two men glanced 
meaningly at each other. 

“Did you twig that?” one of them 
whispered. “That crazy greaser Is 4 
local favorite, wherever he comes from. 
Those two monks and that cholo and his 
squaw are giving him every dollar they 
possess to bet on this quarter-horse entered 
in a long race, and I’ll bet five thousand 
dollars he’ll drop it into that machine, 
little realizing that every dollar he bets on 
his horse here will depress the odds pro- 

rtionately.’ 
ee lt's a shame, Joe, to see all that good 
money dropping into the maw of those 
Paris Mutuel sharks. Joe, we ought to be 
kicked if we allow it.” 

“Can you speak Spanish?” 

a word.” 

“Well, let’s get an interpreter. That 
Tia Juana policeman yonder will do. 

“All right. I'll split the pot with you, “ 
old timer.” 

Directly after the first race a Mexican — 
policeman touched Farrel on the “ 
“Your pardon, sefor,” he murm 
politely, “but two American gentlemen 
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ed me to convey to you a message 
Will the sefior be good 
enough to step down to the betting ring 
with me?” 

“With the utmost delight,” Don Miguel 
replied in his mother tongue and followed 
the policeman, who explained as they 

roceeded: toward the betting ring the 
nature of the message. ‘ 

“These two gentlemen,” he exclaimed, 
“are book-makers. While book-makers 
who lay their own odds are not permitted to 
operate openly and with the approval of 
the track authorities, there are a number 
of such operating quietly here. One may 
trust them implicitly. They always pay 
their losses—what you call true blue 
sports. They have much money and it is 
their business in life to take bets. These 
two gentlemen are convinced that your 
horse,'/Panchito, cannot possibly win this 
race and they are prepared to offer you 
odds of ten to one for as much money as 
the senor cares to bet. They will not move 
from your side until the race is run and the 
bet decided. The odds they offer you are 
greater than you can secure playing your 
money in the Mutuel.” 

Don Mike halted in his tracks. ‘‘I have 
heard of such men. I observed the two 
who talked with you and the jefe politico 
assured me yesterday that they are reliable 
gentlemen. I am prepared to trust them. 
Why not? Should they attempt to escape 
my money when Panchito wins—as win he 
will—I would quickly stop those fine fel- 
lows.” He tapped his left side under the 
armpit, and while the policeman was too 
lazy and indifferent to feel this spot himself, 
he assumed that a pistol nestled there. 

“T will myself guard your bet,” he 
promised. 

They had reached the two book-makers 
and the policeman promptly communicated 
tothem Don Mike’s ultimatum. The pair 
exchanged glances. 

“If we don’t take this lunatic’s money,” 

one of them suggested presently, ‘some 
other brave man will. I’m game.” 
_ “It’s a shame to take it, but—business 
is business,” his companion laughed. 
Then to the policeman: ‘How much is 
our high-toned Mexican friend betting and 
what odds does he expect?” 

The policeman put the question. The 
high-toned Mexican gentleman bowed 
elaborately and shrugged deprecatingly. 
Such a little bet! Truly, he was ashamed, 
but the market for steers down south had 

n none too good lately, and as for hides, 
one could not give them away. The 
American gentlemen would think him a 
very poor gambler, indeed, but twelve 
aired and twenty-eight dollars was his 
lmit, at odds of ten to one. If they did 
hot care to trifle with such a paltry bet, 
he could not blame them, but—— 

Tl take half aaa sh on a hillside. 
Ri take what’s left.” 
ey used their cards to register the bet 
the memorandum to Don 
ane ty owed his magnificent white 
most engaging smile, bowed 
shaking hands with them 
) which the quartet sauntered 
th : the grandstand and sat down among 
€ old shepherd and his flock. 

Ay bugle called out the horses for 
praying eae, Father Dominic ceased 

craned forward. There were 


Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of imple- 
ment is important to an in- 
dividual workman, efficient 
tools for industry and com- 
merce are a vital necessity to 
the nation. 


Telephone service is one 
of the tools of American in- 
dustry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which 
much depends. The Amer- 
ican public cannot afford to 
let this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve 
million subscribers with tele- 
phone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the 
human voice thirty million 
times a day and from any 
point to any other point 
throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechan- 
ism of the highest order of 
scientific precision, and an 
efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
Telephone System, with the 
cooperation of the public, to 
be the most dependable tool 
of American industry. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 
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ten horses in the race, and the old priest’s 
faded eyes popped with wonder and delight 
as the ‘sleek, beautiful thoroughbreds 
pranced out of the paddock and passed in 
single file in front of the grand stand. The 
fifth horse in the parade was Panchito— 
and somebody had cleaned him up, for his 
satiny skin glowed in the semi-tropical sun. 
All the other horses in the race had ribbons 
interlaced in their manes and tails, but 
Panchito was barren of adornment. 

“Well, Don Quixote has had him 
groomed and they’ve combed the cactus 
burs out_of his mane and tail, at any rate. 
He’d be a beautiful animal if he was dolled 
up like the others,”’ the book-maker, Joe, 
declared. 

“Got racing plates on to-day, and that 
cholo kid sits him like he intended to ride 
him,” his companion added. “Joe, I have 
a suspicion that nag is a ringer. He looks 
like a champion.” 

“Tf he wins we'll know he’s a ringer,” 
Joe replied complacently. ‘‘We’ll register 
a protest at once. Of course, the horse is 
royally bred, but he hasn’t been trained, 
he’s never been on a track before and even 
if he has speed, both early and late, he’ll 
probably be left at the post. He’s carrying 
one hundred and eighteen pounds and a 
green cholo kid has the leg up. No chance, 
I tell you. Forget it.” 

Don Mike, returning from the paddock 
after saddling Panchito and giving Alles- 
andro his final instructions, sat majestically 
in his seat, but Father Dominic, Brother 
Anthony, Pablo and Carolina paid vocifer- 
ous tribute to their favorite and the little 
lad who rode him. Allesandro’s swarthy 
hands and face were sharply outlined 
against a plain white jockey suit; somebody 
had loaned him a pair of riding-boots and 
a cap of red, white and blue silk. This 
much had Don Mike sacrificed for con- 
vention, but not the willow switch. 
Allesandro waved it at his master and his 
grandparents as he filed past. 

Pablo stood up and roared in English: 
“Kail Allesandro! Eef you don’ win 
those race you gran’father hees goin’ cut 
you throat sure. I look to you all the 
time, muchacho. You keep the mind on 
the bus-i-ness. You hear, Allesandro 
mio?” 

Allesandro nodded, the crowd laughed 
and the horses went to the post. They 
were at the post a minute, but got away to 
a perfeci start. 

“Sancho Panza leads on Panchito!”’ 
che book-maker, Joe, declared as the field 
swept past the grand stand. He was 
following the flying horses through his 
racing-glasses. ‘‘Quarter-horse,” he in- 
formed his companion. ‘Beat the gate 
like a shot out of a gun. King Agrippa, 
the favorite, second by two lengths, Sir 
Galahad third. At the quarter! Panchito 
leads by half a length, Sir Galahad second, 
King Agrippa third! At the half! Sir 
Galahad first, Panchito second, King 
Agrippa third! At the three-quarter-pole! 
King Agrippa first, Panchito second, 
Polly P. third. Galahad’s out of it. Polly 
P’s making her spurt, but she can’t last. 
Into the stretch with Panchito on the rail 
and coming like he’d been sent for and 
delayed. Oh, Lord, Jim, that’s a horse— 
and we thought he was a goat! Look at 
liam come! He’s an open length in front 
of Agrippa and the cholo hasn’t used his 
willow switch. Jim, we’re sent to the 
cleaner’s——”’ 


It was a Mexican race-track, but the 
audience was American and it is the habit 


of Americans to cheer a winner, regardless - 


of how they have bet their money. A 
great sigh went up from the big holiday 
crowd. Then, “Panchito! Come on, you 
Panchito! Come on, Agrippa! Ride him, 
boy, ride him!” A long, hoarse howl that 
carried with it the hint of sobs. 

At the paddock the gallant King Agrippa 
gave of the last and the best that was in 
him and closed the gap in a dozen furious 
jumps until, as the field swept pasi the 


grand stand, Panchito and King Agrippa , 
were for a few seconds on such even terms * 


that a sudden hush fell on the race-mad 
crowd. Would this be a dead heat? 
Would this unknown Panchito, fresh from 
the cattle ranges, divide first money with 
the favorite? 

The silence was broken by a terrible cry 
from Pablo Artelan. 

‘“‘Allesandro! I cut your throat 

Whether Allesandro heard the warning 
or whether he had decided that affairs had 
assumed a dangerous pass, matters not. 
He rose a trifle in his saddle, leaned far out 
on Panchito’s withers and delivered him- 
self of a tribal yell. It was a cry meant for 
Panchito, and evidently Panchito under- 
stood, for he responded with the only 
answer a gallant race-horse has for such 
occasions. A hundred feet from the wire 
King Agrippa’s wide-flung nostrils were 
at Panchito’s saddle girth; under the 
stimulus -of a rain of blows he closed the 
gap again, only to drop back and finish 
with daylight showing between his head 
and Panchito’s flowing tail. 

“Father Dominic,” Don Mike called to 
the old friar, ‘your Mission Restoration 
Fund has been increased twenty thousand 
dollars.” : 

“So?” the gentle old man _ echoed. 
“Behold, Miguel, the goodness of God. 
He willed that Panchito should save for 
you from the heathen one little portion of 
our dear land; He was pleased to answer 
my prayers of fifty years that I be per- 
mitted to live until I had restored the 
Mission of our Mother of Sorrows.” 

Don Mike turned to the stunned book- 
makers. ‘For some reason best known to 
yourselves,” he addressed them in English, 
bowing graciously, ‘you two gentlemen 
have seen fit to do business with me 
through this excellent representative of 
the civil authority of Tia Juana. We will 
dispense with his services, if you have no 
objection. Here, my good fellow,” he 
added, and handed the policeman a ten- 
dollar bill. 

“You’re not a Mexican. You’re an 
American,” the book-maker Joe cried 
accusingly, ‘‘although you bragged like a 
Mexican.” 

“Quite right. I never claimed to be a 
Mexican, however. I heard about this 
Thanksgiving Handicap, and it seemed 
such a splendid opportunity to pick up a 
few thousand dollars that I entered my 
horse. I have complied with all the rules. 
This race was open to four-year olds and 
up, regardless of whether they had been 
entered in a race previously or had won or 
lost a race. Panchito’s registration will 
bear investigation; so will his history. 
My jockey rode under an apprentice 
license. May I trouble you for a settle- 
ment, gentlemen?” 

“But your horse is registered under a 
Mexican’s name, as owner.” 
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“My name is Miguel Jose i 
Federico Noriaga F; 4 

‘We'll see the judges first, Sefior Farrel.” 

all means.” 

“You bet we will. The judges smel] 


rat, already. The winning numbers 

haven’t been posted yet.” 

As Don Mike and his retinue passed the 
. Parker box, John Parker and Danny 
Leighton fell in behind them and followed 
io the judge’s stand. Five minutes later 
the anxious crowd saw Panchito’s number 
go up as the winner. . Don Mike’s frank 
explanation that he had deceived nobody, 
but had, by refraining from doing things 
in the usual manner, induced the public 
to deceive itself and refrain from betting 
on Panchito, could not be gainsaid— 
particularly when an inspection of the 
records at the betting ring proved that 
not a dollar had been wagered on Panchito, 

“You played the books throughout the 
country, Mr. Farrel?” one of the judges 
asked. 

Don Mike smiled knowingly. “I admit 
nothing,” he replied. 

The testimony of Parker and Danny 
Leighton was scarcely needed to convince 
the judges that nothing illegal had been 
perpetrated. When Don Mike had col- 
lected his share of the purse and the book- 
makers, convinced that they had been 
outgeneraled and not swindled, had issued 
checks for their losses and departed smil- 
ing, John Parker drew Farrel aside. 

‘“‘Son,” he demanded, ‘“‘did you spoil 
the Egyptians and put over a Roman 
holiday?” 

Again Don Mike smiled his enigmatic 
smile. ‘‘Well,’’ he admitted, ready 
to do a little mortgage lifting.” 

“T congratulate you with all my heart. 
For heaven’s sake, take up your mortgage 
immediately. I do not wish to acquire 
your ranch—that way. I have never 
wished to, but if that droll scoundrel, Bill 
Conway, hadn’t managed to dig up un- 
limited backing to build that dam despite 
me; and if Panchito hadn’t cinched your 
case for you to-day, I would have had no 
mercy on you. But I’m glad you won. 
You have a head and you use it; you 
possess the power of decision, of initiative, 
you’re a sporting, kindly young gentleman 
and I count it a privilege to have known 
you.” He thrust out his hand and Don 
Mike shook it heartily. : 

“Of course, sir,” he told Parker, “King 
Agrippa is a good horse, but nobody would 
ever think of entering him in a real classic. 
I told Allesandro to be careful not to beat 
him too far. The time was nothing re 
markable and I do not think I have 
spoiled your opportunity for winning with 
him in the Classic.” 

“T noticed that. Thank you. And 
you'll loan him to me?” 

“You'll have to arrange that matter 
with your daughter, sir. I have raced my 
first and my last race for anything save the 
sport of a horse-race, and I am now about 
to present Panchito to Miss Kay.” 

“Present him? Why, you star-spangled 
idiot, I offered you fifteen thousand dollars 
for him and you knew then I would have 
gone to fifty thousand.” 

Don Mike laid a patronizing hand 
John Parker’s shoulder. “Old _ settler 


you’re buying Panchito and you're , 
a heavier price than you realize, only, 

the overcoat in the traveling safesmans 

expense account, the item isn’t apparelt 
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In your hair lies hidden charm 


This simple treatment brings it out 


N every woman’s hair there is 
extra charm, extra beauty— 
waiting to be brought out, and 

the women who have learned how 
to bring out these added attractions 
havelearned the real secret of beauty. 
A new treatment—a hair-dresser’s 
discovery—has brought happiness to 
thousands of women. 

It is making it possible for even the 
plainest woman to have more than 
usual attractiveness, even ‘though 
her hair is dull, straight, lifeless and 
full of dandruff. 


This treatment is more than just 
shampooing. For, while shampoo- 
ing with the proper preparation does 
make hair clean and soft, it can 
never end dandruff—it can never 
bring out all the hidden charms 


which make woman truly lovely. 
You will be surprised to see how 
quickly these few simple directions 
will make a real change in your 
whole appearance. And _ your 
friends will begin to notice how soft 
and silky and full of life your hair is 
becoming. 


The hair-dresser’s way 


Try these directions today. See for 
yourself the results of this wonder- 
ful new treatment. 

First: Wet the hair and scalp with 
warm water. 

Second: Apply Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo and rub to a rich, creamy 
lather. Rinse with clear warm water. 


Third: Apply more Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo, massaging lightly, and 
rinse three or four times. Dry 
thoroughly. 

Fourth: Apply Wildroot Hair Tonic 
to the roots of the hair, massaging 
thoroughly with the finger-tips. 


WILDROOT 


Liquid Shampoo 4 Hair Tonic 


Fifth: Moisten a sponge or cloth 
with Wildroot Hair Tonic. Wipe 
your hair, one strand at a time, 
from the roots clear to the ends. 
Dry carefully. 


Send two dimes for four 
complete treatments 


Send in this coupon, with two dimes, 
and we will send you enough Wild- 
root Liquid Shampoo and Hair 
Tonic to give you four complete 
treatments. 


Or you can get these Wildroot 
products at all drug and department 
stores, barber, or hair-dresser, with a 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction 
or money refunded. Wildroot Co., 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. C9, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


I enclose two dimes. Please send me 
your traveller’s size bottles of Wild- 
root Liauid Shampoo and Hair Tonic. 


Druggist’s Name... 


Druggist’s Address.......+ 
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I’m going to sell you a dam, the entire 
Agua Caliente basin and _ watershed 
riparian rights, a site for a power station 
and a right of way for power transmission 
lines over my ranch. In return, you’re 
going to agree to furnish me with sufficient 
water from your dam, in perpetuity, to 
irrigate every acre of the San Gregorio 
Valley.” 

John Parker could only stare, amazed. 
“On one condition, Miguel,” he replied 
presently. ‘Not an acre of the farm lands 
of the San Gregorio shall ever be sold, 
without a proviso in the deed, that it shall 
never be sold or leased to any alien 
ineligible to citizenship.” 

“Oh, ho! So you've got religion, eh?” 

“T have. Pablo dragged it into the 
yard last spring at the end of his riata, 
and it lies buried in the San Gregorio. 
That makes the San Gregorio consecrated 
ground. I always had an idea I was a 
pretty fair American, but I dare say there’s 
room for improvement. What do you want 
for that power property?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. We'll get 
together with experts some day and arrive 
at an equitable price. 

“Thank you, son. I'll not argue with 
you. You’ve given me a first-class thrash- 
ing and the man who can do that is quite 
a fellow. Nevertheless, I cannot see now 
where I erred in playing the game. Mind 
telling me, boy?” 

“Not at all. It occurred to me— 
assistance by Bill Conway—that this 
property must be of vital interest to two 
power companies, the Central California 
Power Company and the South Coast 
Power Corporation. Two hypotheses 
presented themselves for consideration. 
First, if you were developing the property 
personally, you had no intention of operat- 
ing it yourself. You intended to sell it. 
Second, you were not developing it per- 
sonally, but as the agent of one of the two 
power companies I mentioned. I decided 
that the latter was the best hypothesis 
upon which to proceed. You are a multi- 
millionaire trained in the fine art of 
juggling corporations. In all probability 
you approached my father with an offer 
to buy the ranch and he declined. He was 
old and he was sentimental, and he loved 
me and would not sell me out of my 
birthright. You had to have that ranch, 
and since you couldn’t buy it you decided 
to acquire it by foreclosure. To do that, 
however, you had to acquire the mortgage, 
and in order to acquire the mortgage you 
had to acquire a controlling interest in the 
capital stock of the First National Bank 
of El Toro. You didn’t seem to fit into 
the small town banking business; a bank 
with a million dollars capital is small 
change to you.” 

“Proceed. You’re on the target, son, 
and something tells me you’re going to 
score a bull’s-eye in a minute.” 

“When you had acquired the mortgage 
following such patient steps, my father 
checkmated you by making and recording 
a deed of gift of the ranch to me, subject 
of course to the encumbrance. The war- 
time moritorium, which protected men in 
the military or naval service from civil 
actions, forced you to sit tight and play a 
waiting game. Then I was reported killed 
in action. My poor father was in a 
quandary. As he viewed it, the ranch now 
belonged to my estate, and I had died 
‘ intestate. Probate proceedings dragging 


over a couple of years were now necessary, 
and a large inheritance tax would have 
been assessed against the estate. My 
father broke under the blow and you took 
possession. Then I returned—and you 
know the rest. 

“T knew you were powerful enough to 
hlock any kind of a banking loan I might 
try to secure and I was desperate until 
Bill Conway managed to arrange for his 
financing. Then, of course, I realized my 
power. With the dam completed before 
the redemption period should expire, I had 
something definite and tangible to offer 
the competitor of the power company in 
which you might be interested. I was 
morally certain I could save my ranch, so 
I disabused my mind of worry.” 

“Your logical conclusions do credit to 
your intelligence, Miguel. Proceed.” 

“T purchased, through my attorney, a 
fat little block of stock in each company. 
That gave me entrée to the company books 
and records. I couldn’t pick up your trail 
with the first company investigated—the 
Central California—but before my at- 
torney could proceed to Los Angeles and 
investigate the list of stockholders and 
directors of the South Coast Power Cor- 
poration, a stranger appeared at my 
attorney’s office ar4 proceeded to make 
overtures for se of the Agua 
Caliente property on venalf of an unknown 
client. That man was in conference with 
my attorney the day we all motored to 
El Toro via La Questa Valley, and the 
instant I poked my nose inside the door 
my attorney advised me—in Spanish, 
—which is really the mother tongue of 
El Toro—to trail his visitor. Out in the 
hall I met my dear friend, Don Nicholas 
Sandoval, the sheriff of San Marcos 
County, and delegated the job to him. 
Don Nicholas trailed this stranger to the 
First National Bank of El Toro and 
observed him in conference with the vice- 
president; from the First National Bank 
of El Toro Don Nicholas shadowed his man 
to the office of the president of the South 
Coast Power Corporation, in Los Angeles. 

“We immediately opened negotiations 
with the Central California Power Com- 
pany and were received with open arms. 
But, strange to relate, we heard no more 
from the South Coast Power Corporation. 
Very strange, indeed, in view of the fact 
that my attorney had assured their 
representative of my very great desire to 
discuss the deal if and when an offer 
should be made me.” 

John Parker was smiling broadly. 
red hot, son,” he assured Farrel. 
nose for a long, cold trail.” 

<5 athe to smoke you out, so 
arbitr. _ I terminated negotiations with 
the Central California Power Company. 
It required all of my own courage and 
some of Bill Conway’s to do it, but—we 
did it. Within three days our Los Angeles 
friend again arrived in El Toro and sub- 
mitted an offer higher than the one made us 
by the Central California Power Com- 
pany. So then I decided to shadow you, 
the president of the South Coast Power 
Corporation and the president of the Cen- 
tral California Power Company. On the 
fifteenth day of October, at eight o’clock, 
P. Ms, all three of you met in the,office of 
your attorney in El Toro, and when this 
was reported to me, I sat down and did 
some thinking, with the following result: 

“The backing’ so mysteriously given 


“Hot 
“Good 
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Bill Conway had you worried, You 
abandoned all thought of securing the 
ranch by foreclosure, and my Careless 
carefree, indifferent attitude confirmed 
you in this. Who, but one quite certain 
of his position, would waste his time 
watching a race-horse trained? I knew 
then that news of my overtures to the 
Central California people were immedi. 
ately reported to the South Coast people. 
Evidently you had a spy on the Central 
California payroll, or else you and your 
associates controlled both companies, 
This last hypothesis seemed reasonable 
in view of the South Coast Power Cor. 
poration’s indifference when it seemed that 
I might do business with the Central 
California people, and: the sudden revival 
of the South Coast interest when it 
appeared that negotiations with the 
Central people were terminated. But 
after that meeting on the fifteenth of 
October, my attorney couldn’t get a rise 
out of either corporation, so I concluded 
that one had swallowed the other, or you 


had agreed to form a separate corporation ~ 


to develop and handle the Agua Caliente 
plant, if and when, no matter how, the 
ranch should come into your possession. 
I was so certain you and your fellow- 
conspirators had concluded to stand pat 
and await events that I haven’t been 
sleeping very well ever since, although not 
once did I abandon my confident pose. 
“My position was very trying. Even 
with the dam completed, your power in 
financial circles might be such that you 
could block a new loan or a sale of the 
property, although the completion of the 
dam would add a value of millions to the 
property and make it a very attractive 
investment to a great many people. I 
felt that I could save myself if I had time, 
but I might not have time before the 
redemption period should expire. I'd 
have to lift that mortgage before I could 
smoke you three foxes out of your hole 
and force you to reopen negotiations. 
Well, the only chance I had for accomplish- 
ing that was a long one—Panchito, backed 
by every dollar I could spare, in the 
Thanksgiving Handicap. I took that 
chance. I won. Tag! You're It.” 
“Ves, you’ve won, Miguel. Personally, 
it hurt me cruelly to do the things I did, 
but I was irrevocably tied up with the 
others. I hoped—I almost prayed—that 
the unknown who was financing Bill 
Conway, in order to render your property 
valuable and of quick sale, to save your 
equity, might also give you a loan and 
enable you to eliminate me. Then my 
companions in iniquity would be forced to 
abandor their waiting game and deal with 
you. Youare right, Miguel. That waiting 
game might have been fatal to you.” 
“It would have been fatal to me, sir.” 
“‘Wouldn’t Conway’s friend come to 
your rescue?” 
“T am not informed as to the financial 
resources of Bill Conway’s friend and, 
officially, I am not supposed to be aware 
of that person’s identity. Conway refus 
to inform me. I feel assured, however, 
that if it were at all possible for this persom 
to save me, I would have been saved. 
However, even to save my ranch, I cowl# 
not afford to suggest or request su 
action.” 
Why? ” 
““Matter of pride. It would have meant 
the violation of my code in such matters. 
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The 
U. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a famous tread. Acknowl- 
edged.among motorists and dealers alike 
asthe world’s foremost example of Cord 
tire building. Always delivering the same 

ep d y, tire after tire, and 
season after season. The 


the side-walls is registered as a trade-mark 
inthe U. S. Patent Office. . 


T sometime or other most 

of us have noticed the 

baffled expression of a car- 
owner buying a tire. 

Here’s a man trying to use 
his common sense. All that 
he asks for is good service at 
the right price. 

Instead the dealer quotes 
a “big discount.” 

And then the guessing 

ns. 


* 


“So much off the list,” says 
the dealer. 

“How good is the tire?” 
replies the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

“As good as any,” says the 
dealer. 

“Then why the big dis- 
count?” wonders the cus- 
tomer. 


Two men really miles 
apart in their transaction 
because there is noconfidence. 


More and more the public 
keeps backing away from 
“discount” tires. 

With simple logic, thou- 
sands and thousands of car- 
owners brush aside excuses 
and explanations—and put 
their faith in U.S. Royal Cords. 

The par quality tire at a 
net price. 

Built by a policy that 
stands today, tomorrow and 


cAs people say 
everywhere 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


The 


Rubber the Wortd 


Youll find tire worth 


the way the tire 


all the time for the best ex- 
pression of what human 
science knows about cord 
pneumatics. 


Sold to the user with a 
consciousness of what he is 
always entitled to—with a 
deep respect for confidence 
as the surest basis for all 
human transactions. 


* * * 


U. S. Royal Cords never 
have discharged their re- 
sponsibilities of leadershipin 
so far-reaching a way as now, 


In the face of all tenden- 
cies to sacrifice tire stand- 
ards to meet market emer- 
gencies—you will find U.S. 
Royal Cords defending the 
quality pledge which every 
vital industry owes to the 
public it serves. 


United States Tires 
United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 
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‘Ah, I apprehend. A woman, eh? 
That dashing Gonzales girl?” 

“‘Her mother would have saved me—for 
old sake’s sake, but—I would have been 
expected to secure her investment with 
collateral in the shape of a six-dollar 
wedding ring.” 

“So the old lady wanted you for a son- 
in-law, eh? Smart woman. She has a 
long, sagacious nose. So she proceeded, 
— to you, to finance old Conway, 
eh?” 

” “No, she did not. Another lady did.” 


— 


“What a devil you‘are with.the-women! :. 


Marvelous—for one who doesn’t pay the 
slightest attention to any of them. May 
I ask if you are going to—ah—marry the 
other lady? 

“Well, it would never have occurred to 
me to propose to her befcre Panchito 
reached the wire first, but now that I am 
my own man again and able to match her, 
dollar for dollar, it may be that I shall 
consider an alliance, provided the lady is 
gracious enough to regard me with favor.” 

“T wish you luck,” John Parker replied 
coldly. *‘Let us join the ladies.” 

Three days later, in El Toro, Dan Mike 
and his attorney met in conference with 
John Parker and his associates in the 
office of the latter’s attorney and com- 
pleted the sale of the Agua Caliente 
property to a corporation formed by a 
merger of the Central California Power 
Company and the South Coast Power 
Corporation. A release of mortgage was 
handed Miguel Farrel as part payment, 
the remainder being in bonds of the South 
Coast Power Corporation, to the extent of 
two million dollars. In return, Farrel 
delivered a deed to the Agua Caliente 
property and right of way and a dismissal, 
by Bill Conway, of his suit for damages 
against John Parker, in return for which 
John Parker presented Farrel an agree- 
ment to reimburse Bill Conway for all 
moneys expended by him and permit him 
to complete the original contract for the 
dam. 

“Well, that straightens out our muchly 
involved affairs,” John Parker declared. 
“Farrel, you’ve gotten back your ranch, 
with the exception cf the Agua Caliente 
basin, which wasn’t worth a hoot to you 
anyway, you have two million doliars in 
good sound bonds and all the money you 
won on Panchito. By the way, if I may 
be pardoned fer my curiosity, how much 
money did yow actually win that day?” 

Don Mike smiled, reread his re:ease of 
mortgage, gathered up his bundle of bonds, 
backed to the door, opened it and stood 
there paused for flight. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” he declared, ‘‘I give you 
my word of honor—no, I'll give you a 
Spaniard’s oath—I swear, by the virtue of 
my dead mother and the honor of my dead 
father, I did not bet one single centavo on 
Panchito for myself, although I did 
negotiate bets for Brother Anthony, 
Father Dominic, and my servants, Pablo 
and Carolina. Racing horses and betting 
on horse-racing has proved very disastrous 
to the Noriaga-Farrel tribe, and the habit 
ceased with the last survivor of our dynasty. 
I’m not such a fool, Sefior Parker, as to 


risk my pride and my position and my sole 
hope of a poor but respectable future by 
betting the pitiful remnant of my fortune 
on a horse-race. No, sir, not if Panchito 
had been entered against a field of mules. 
Adios, senors!” 

“In the poetical language of your wily 
Latin ancestors,” John Parker yelled after 
him, “ Adios! Go with God!” He turned 
to his amazed associates. - ““How would 
you old penny-pinchers and porch-climbers 
like to have a broth of a boy like that 
fellow for a son-in-law,” he demanded. 

“Alas! “My only daughter has already 
made me a grandfather,” sighed the 
president of the Central California Power 
Company. 

“Let’s make him president of the 
merger,” the president of the South Coast 
Power Corporation suggested. ‘He ought 
to make good. He held us up with a gun 
that wasn’t loaded. Whew-w-w! Boys, 
whatever happens, let us keep this a 
secret, Parker.” ; 

“Secret your grandmother! I’m going 
to tell the world. We deserve it. More- 
over, that fine lad is going to marry my 
daughter; she’s the genius who double- 
crossed her own father and got behind 
Bill Conway. God bless her. God bless 
him. Nobody can throttle my pride in 
that boy and his achievements. You two 
tried to mangle him and you forced me to 
play your game. While he was earning 
the Medal of Honor from Congress, I sat 
around.planning to parcel out his ranch 
to a passel of Japs. I’ll never be done with 
hating myself.” 

That night at the hacienda, Don Mike, 
taking advantage of Kay’s momentary 
absence, drew Mr. and Mrs. Parker aside. 

“T have the honor to ask you both for 
permission to seek your daughter’s hand 
in marriage,” he announced with that 
charming, old-fashioned Castilian courtli- 
ness which never failed to impress Mrs. 
Parker. Without an. instant’s hesitation 
she lifted her handsome face and kissed 
him. 

“TI move we make it unanimous,” 
Parker suggested, and gripped Don Mike’s 
hand. 

“Fine,” Don Mike cried happily. He 
was no longer the least bit Castilian; he was 
all Gaelic-American. ‘‘Please clear out 
and let me have air,” he pleaded, and fled 
from the room. In the garden he met 
Kay, and without an instant’s hesitation 
took her by the arm and led her over to 
the sweet lime tree. 

“Kay,” he began, “‘on such a moonlit 
night as this, on this same spot, my father 
asked my mother to marry him. Kay, 
dear, I love you. I always shall. I have 
never been in love before and I shall never 
be in love again. There’s just enough 
Celt in me to make me a one-girl man, and 
since that day on the train when you cut 
my roast beef because my hand was 
crippled, you’ve been the one girl in the 
world for me. Until to-day, however, I 
did not have the right to tell you this and 
to ask you, as I now do, if you love me 
enough to marry me; if you think you 
could manage to live with me here most 
of the time—after I’ve restored the old 
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place somewhat. Will you marry me 
Kay—ah, you will, you will!” 4 

She was in his arms, her flower face up. 
turned to his for his first kiss. 

They were married in the quaint, old. 
world chapel of. the now restored “Mission 
de la Madre Dolorosa by Father Dominic 
and in accordance with ancient custom 
revived for the last time, the master of 
Palomar gave his long-delayed fiesta and 
barbecue, and the rich and the poor, honest 
men and wastrels, the gente and the peons 
of San Marcos County came to dance at 
his wedding. 

Their wedding night Don Mike and his 
bride spent alone, unattended save for 
Pablo and Carolina, in the home of his 
ancestors. It was still daylight when they 
found themselves speeding the last depart- 
ing wedding guest; hand in hand they 
seated themselves on the old bench under 
the catalpa tree and gazed down into the 
valley. There fell between thein the old 
sweet silence that comes when hearts are 
too filled with happiness to find expression 
in words. From the Mission de la Madre 
Dolorosa there floated up to them the mel- 
low music of the Angelus; the hills far to 
the west were still alight on their crests, 
although the shadows were’ long in the val- 
ley, and Don Mike, gazing down on his 
kingdom regained, felt his heart filled to 
overflowing. 

His wife interrupted his meditations. 
He was to learn later that this is a habit 
of all wives. 

‘Miguel, dear, what are you thinking 
about?” 

“T cannot take time to tell you now, 
Kay, because my thoughts, if transmuted 
into print would fill a book. “Mostly, 
however, I have been thinking how happy 
and fortunate I am, and how much I love 
you and that—yonder. And when I look 
at it I am reminded that but for you it 
would not be mine. Mine? I ioathe the 
word. From this day forward—ours! I 
have had the ranch homesteaded, little 
wife. It belongs to us both now. I owed 
you so much that I could never repay in 
cash—and I couldn’t speak about it until 
I had the right—and now that Bi!l Conway 
has taken up all of his promissory notes to 
you, and his suit against your father has 
been dismissed and we’ve all smoked the 
pipe of peace, I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I cannot keep a secret any longer. 
Oh, my dear, my dear, you loved me so 
you wouldn’t let them hurt me, would 
you?” 

She was holding his hand in both of hers 
and she bent now and kissed the old red 
scar in the old tender, adoring way; but 
said nothing. So he was moved to query: 

“And you, little wife—what are you 
thinking of now?” 

“I was thinking, my husband, of the 
words of Ruth: ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee, 
for whither thou goest [ will go; and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there 
will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.’”’ 


Notice To SuBscrIBERS—Hereafter CosMOPOLITAN will appear on the newstands (and will be mailed to 


subscribers) earlier in the month preceding that which is printed on the magazine. 
appear September roth; thereafter the tenth of each month will be the permanent date of publica- 
tion. It may be, however, that delays in transportation may occasionally prevent your copy from reaching 
vou on time. In which case, please do not write us immediately, for the magazine will probably arrive 


within a few days. 
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This is an actual photograph of 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE’S 
hand holding a package of OMAR 
Cigarettes. 

1021, A. T. Oo. 


The hand that wrote 
the Wolf” holds OMAR 
this way 


~OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar is Aroma 
Aroma makes a cigarette; 


They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and 
six kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos 
They always go together— are blended to give Omar its delicate 
Damon and Pythias and distinctive Aroma. 
Crackers and Cheese 


Barnum and Bailey 
and 


OMAR and AROMA. ® Ke 


—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 


. : 
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Kodak Anastigmat 


and the 
No. 2€ Autographic 


KODAK, Jr. 


A superior camera 
equipped with a 
superior lens. 


We make the Kodak Anastigmats in our lown lens factory from our own for- 
mulae. The men who design the camera and the men who design the lens work hand 
in hand. Obviously, then, the lens expert does not have the generality ‘‘camera’’ in 
mind but rather a specific model, of known capabilities, in a specific size and witha 
specific shutter. The camera maker and the lens maker are aiming—not at a common 
target—but at a common bull’s-eye. 


The Kodak Anastigmats are at least the equal of the best anastigmats made any- 
where in the whole world. They lack nothing in speed,'the negatives they produce 
have that crisp, clean sharpness to the very corners that is characteristic of the true 
anastigmat. 


The particular lens used on the 2¢ ean ree Kodak Junior is made specifi- 
cally for that camera. It has a little more speed than the best of Rectilinear lenses; in 
the other anastigmat characteristics—sharpness and covering power—it has no superior. 


The No. 2° Kodak is for pictures 2% x 4% inches, nearly post-card size. It has 
the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and, like all Kodaks, it has the autographic feature for 
dating and titling the film at the time of exposure. 


An efficient camera of quality. 


Atall Kodak dealers’, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Camels are made for men 


who think for themselves 


‘THEY’RE the men who demand real quality in everything 
they buy. They look deeper than the surface. 


_ They smoke Camels because they want the uniform good- 
ness they find only in Camels. They know that nothing but 
highest quality could be back of Camels superb flavor, mellow- 
mildness and freedom from cigaretty aftertaste. 


Camels are as good as it’s possible to make a cigarette. 
You can’t improve upon the choice tobaccos in that remark- 
able Camel blend. Camel is the quality cigarette. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, .N. C. 
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avour 


ND what, save perfection of flavor, 
could bring to a fine candy, through a 
whole generation, an ever widening circle of 
friends? . , . . Three examples of the per- 
fect flavor that has kept old friends and 
made new ones for Nunnally’s, are these: 


Chocolate Cordial Cherries 
Ripe Cordial Cherries 
dipped in cream, then 
chocolate covered. 


Chocolate Orange Nut Chip 


Not caramels, orange fla- 
vored dipped in chocolate. 


THE CANDY OF THE SOUTH 


UNNALLY’S may be bought at the better drug and 
candy stores everywhere. 
If you have never been so fortunate as to taste 
NUNNALLY’S, a two-pound ““Box Bountiful” (as il- 
lustrated) will be sent postpaid for $3.00 by writing 
THE NUNNALLY COMPANY- 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chocolate 
Old Fashion Orange Cream 
This is a deliciously fla- 
vored orange cream, 
coated with chocolate 
containing ground nuts. 


HE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO,, CH: CAGO 
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